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TO 

THE GERMAN FATHERS OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
WHO LABOURED IN THE BOMBAY-POONA MISSION 
AS CHAPLAINS AND MISSIONARIES 
AS SCHOOL-TEACHERS AND COLLEGE-PROFESSORS 
AND THE GERMAN JESUIT BROTHERS 
SELF-EFFACING, PRAYERFUL AND HARD-WORKING 
EXILES FROM LANGUAGE HOME AND COUNTRY 
PATRIOTIC SONS OF THIS NEW PATRIA 
REPATRIATED IN 1916 
THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED 
A BELATED TRIBUTE OF PRAISE 


A SPRIG OF YEW ON THEIR LAST RESTING-PLACE 



INTRODUCTION 

Owing to circumstances, not of heavenly devising, but man made 
subject to God's permissive providence, the story of the Catholic 
Church in Bombay is for more years than one likes to remember 
a tale of confusing complexity and tortuous labyrinths. Hence 
the need of an easy survey map for those who would fain retrace 
the course of these bewildering events. 

The present work attempts to supply this need by giving a 
readable account of what happened in the past. This narrative 
is in great part based on the voluminous collection of documents 
compiled in the Bombay Mission-History by the late Father 
E. R. Hull, to whom the author here acknowledges his great 
indebtedness. 

He also wishes to record his gratitude to many others and 
especially to the I.S.A., a small band of three brother-Jesuits, 
an Irishman, a Spaniard and an Armenian: Fathers Daniel 
Donnelly, Aloysius Conti and Leonard Serkis. Humanly speak¬ 
ing, but for their unselfish help, this book w^ould not have seen 
the light of day. 


St. Xavier’s College 
Bombay, 1st May 1960 


J. H. GENSE, S.J. 
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PART I 


LONG DARK DAYS (1720-1850) 


I. THE YEARS OF DECLINE 

Time was when the Catholic Church in Bombay was in the 
doldrums as regards vigour and vitality. For more years than 
one likes to remember, the Catholic body, as a whole, was 
plunged deep in a state of stagnation. Clergv and laity were 
held in contempt by their fellow-citizens, so low r was their 
estate. 

As a proof of this deplorable state of things we quote the 
relevant testimony of a man on the spot. A certain Doctor 
Dallas, a prominent member of the Bombay Bar and a prac¬ 
tising Catholic, addressing a meeting in St. Xaviers Hall in 
1876, spoke as follows: 4 When I arrived in Bombay in the 
early fifties, I found the condition of the Catholics, especially 
as regards education, so miserable, and their social position so 
low and contemptible, that I felt almost ashamed to profess my 
religion; compared with Protestant institutions, ours were the 
merest corner-schools, or rather, there were no institutions 
worthy of the name of a school/ 1 

His description w f as much the same as a Protestant contem¬ 
porary's account w r hich appeared in 1850 in the Bombay 
Miscellany of Western India , a local publication of those days: 

1 The Bombay papists have become lukewarm if not absolutely 
cold in respect of attendance on the ordinances of the Church; 
and those edifices, which were crowded in former days on a 
Sabbath morning, have now miserable congregations in point 
of numbers. With two or three isolated exceptions, the res¬ 
pectable portion of the European community and of this creed 
appear to be ashamed of it and do not even acknowledge it/ 
He concludes: 4 The spiritual power of Rome in Western India 
is on the wane/* 

The Protestant writer was not indulging in wishful thinking. 
Bishop Hartmann himself wrote much in the same strain: 
•The European Catholics, who began to settle in India, were 
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ashamed to appear as such before the Protestants, so deeply 
sunk was not only the divine service and ecclesiastical dignity, 
but spiritual life among the clergy and religious feeling among 
the laity.* 3 

In order to grasp the full import of this historical post¬ 
mortem examination, it must be borne in mind that the 
Bombay barrister, the Protestant chronicler and the Catholic 
bishop wrote independently of one another. Their findings are 
not like one typed manuscript and two carbon copies of the 
same, they constitute three separate testimonies, by different 
witnesses, who bear one another out. 

Furthermore, by way of completing the above dismal picture, 
the following information is added here; it rnay help to bring 
into focus the intellectual desolation of Catholics in Bombay in 
the period under review. In the nineties of the eighteenth 
century, the Bombay Seminary was little more than a kinder¬ 
garten, where the theological training of the candidates left 
‘much to be desired. The priests even found it difficult to say 
their Breviary, and a request was made on their behalf to be 
dispensed from saying the Divine Office. 4 

The authorities in Rome cast up their eyes to Heaven in 
wonder, and solemnly shook their heads with dire misgivings as 
they asked themselves what the Church was coming to. They 
did not for a moment lend countenance to this extraordinary 
demand and wrote to the Vicar-Apostolic: ‘As regards the 
ignorant priests who want to drop the Office for lack of educa¬ 
tion and ignorance of Latin, instruct them with patience; and 
in future be careful to ordain only those who have knowledge 
as well as piety.’ 5 

It would seem that the authorities in Rome were under the 
impression that priests had been ordained in Bombay in undue 
haste. But this was not the case. From 1777 to 1807 not more 
than sixteen priests were ordained, which works out at an 
average of one priest every two years. But even those 
few privileged ones were not stars of the first magnitude in the 
theological firmament; they were merely faint-flickering night- 
lights —butties is the equivalent local term—in the dark 
Catholic by-lanes of Bombay. 5 

It was all very sad indeed, and what makes the story so dis¬ 
tressing is that once upon a time the Catholic Church in Bombay 
was like a rich orchard with many fruit-bearing trees. The 
orchard was originally laid out and its trees were planted by 
the Franciscans, the first missionaries of Bombay. They built 
a number of churches and established flourishing parishes. 
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The names of these churches have come down to us, and the 
churches themselves can be clearly identified: Nossa Senhora 
da Esperan^a, Nossa Senhora da Gloria, St. Michael’s Church 
at Upper Mahim, Nossa Senhora da Salva^ao at Lower Mahiin 
and the Parel Chapel. 

The available sources of information do not reveal when the 
Franciscans started their church-building operations. As stated 
by Danvers, in the days of Nunho da Cunha Thana, Bandra, 
Mahim and Bombay were brought under tribute by Manoel de 
Albuquerque in 1532. 7 In a treaty of that year Bassein and 
its dependencies were listed as Portuguese territory: and two 
years later Bombay was formally ceded to the Portuguese by 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujerat. Soon afterwards the Franciscans 
started preaching the Gospel in Bombay (1534). 

The following particulars about their missionary activities 
are culled from Father Mcersman’s book The Franciscans in 
Bombay .* For a considerable time the missionary work of the 
Franciscans was not given public recognition. Simao Bothelo, 
writing in 1554, listed the public grants made to the Franciscan 
missionaries, but does not speak of Bombay. Eleven years later, 
in the Rcgimento , ‘ Public Expense Account \ of 1565, there is 
as yet no mention of the Franciscans receiving financial support 
from the State. Perhaps their missionary work had not yet 
sufficiently developed. Though they erected temporary 
chapels in various parts of the Island, Father Meersman 
holds that none of the above-mentioned churches was built 
before 1565. 

Soon afterwards they were granted official recognition and 
support, and Nossa Senhora da Esperan^a w r as built before 1570. 
We know' from documentary evidence that in that year Malabar 
pirates pillaged the church and stole its great bell. According 
to Father Hull, it stood originally near the present-day Victoria 
Terminus, was later transferred to Bhuleshwar, and was for a 
number of years the Cathedral of the Vicariate and of the 
Archdiocese of Bombay. It is now no longer extant. 

Next, the Mazagon Patent of January 18th, 1572, equivalent 
to a Royal Charter, granted in perpetuity to the D’Souza family 
what was then called the Mazagon Manor. In this document 
mention is made of ‘ the sacred grounds ’, a phrase referring to 
a private chapel on the estate. This private chapel became a 
parish dedicated to Nossa Senhora da Gloria, which therefore 
dates back to 1572. This old Gloria Church was on several 
occasions enlarged and even rebuilt in 1810. In 1912 a new 
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Gloria Church was built opposite Byculla Station, on Parel 
Road. 

Unlike Esperan^a and Gloria Church in Bombay, two Fran¬ 
ciscan-built churches in Mahim remained in the same place: 
St. Michaels Church and Nossa Senhora da Salva^ao. St. 
Michael's was built some time before 1585. In that year it was 
already a full-grown mission-station under a Pai dos Christaos, 
a priest in charge, a parish priest. It was located in Upper 
Mahim. Salva^ao, built between 1595 and 1610, was in Lower 
Mahim, in what is now called Dadar. 

The Parel Chapel was also built by the Franciscans, accord¬ 
ing to a widely accepted traditional belief. Da Cunha in The 
Origin of Bombay writes: ‘The second [Franciscan] church in 
Bombay was at Parel.' According to this information it was 
built between 1569 and 1572, but there is no documentary 
evidence as proof of this. In 1620 this chapel was for some 
time occupied by a Jesuit from Bandra; it was afterwards con¬ 
fiscated by Government and made part of Government House; 
and in our own days it is embodied in a Government laboratory 
used for scientific research—the Haffkinc Institute. 

The Franciscans spared no pains to set the Catholic Church 
on a firm footing in Bombay, though their unselfish services 
have been given scant acknowledgement in after-years, and 
their pioneer work is hardly ever mentioned nowadays. A 
belated tribute of well-deserved praise is here paid to those 
zealous workers in this part of the Lord's vineyard. They 
were not responsible for the tragic turn of events in the year 
1720. 

1-3 H. I, 140-141. 

4-6 B.M.S.H., October 1955. 

7 Danvers F. C.: The Portuguese in India, 404. 

8 Meersman A.: The Franciscans in Bombay, Chapter IV. 



II. THE TRAGEDY OF 1720 


The question naturally presents itself: When and why and 
how did the Catholic community in Bombay start on its down¬ 
hill slide from the wind-swept heights of spiritual fervour 
towards the quagmire lowlands of religious apathy? This 
destructive landslide was set in motion by the British rulers of 
Bombay who, for political reasons of their own, wanted to get 
rid of the Portuguese Franciscan missionaries, eventually ex¬ 
pelled them from Bombay, and replaced them by Italian 
Carmelite Friars. 

The Italian Carmelites were not the prime movers at whose 
instance the Portuguese Franciscans were ousted. The British 
authorities planned the scheme, because they suspected the 
Portuguese in Goa of secret designs to recover Bombay for the 
Crown of Portugal. A London dispatch of February 2nd, 1715, 
advises the servants of the Company in Bombay that ‘ [in order] 
to prevent the Portuguese priests from having too great influence 
in Bombay, ecclesiastics of different [religious] Orders should 
be encouraged and rewarded The expulsion of the Portu¬ 
guese Franciscans was already under discussion in, and probably 
before, 1714. 

At the same time the British did not want openly to break 
the solemn promise, made by them when taking over Bombay 
from the Portuguese, not to interfere with the religious belief 
of the Catholic inhabitants. They could not simply expel the 
Franciscans and leave the Catholic flock without shepherds. 
Theirs was not an easy problem to solve, and this partly ex¬ 
plains the long time it took them to find a workable solution. 
In addition, it was a long way from Bombay to London, and 
in those days the means of communication were slow-moving 
sailing vessels, the sport of wind and wave. It took them on 
an average ten months to cover the distance between starting- 
point and journey’s end, and this also accounts for the dilatori¬ 
ness of the negotiations. It was not till 1716 that the Bombay 
Government were officially informed that the Court of Directors 
approved of the proposed expulsion of the Portuguese Fran¬ 
ciscans from Bombay and of their replacement by the Italian 
Carmelites. 

About that time, the Vicar-Apostolic of the Great Mogul as 
he was usually called, the Italian Carmelite Bishop Fra, 
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Mauritius happened to pass by Bombay. He stopped there 
longer than he had intended. On the very day of his arrival 
Yve was summoned to Government House, where he was given a 

friendly reception by a smiling gentfeman usher and taken 

vo iA\c Hou’ble the Governor $ own sanctum. I he 
Chen Governor, Mr. Charles Boone, was himseli all smiles 
as he courteously rose to greet his guest, and the Bishop 
wondered what was expected of him. He was not kept long 
in suspense. 

After binding his visitor to secrecy, the Governor apprised 
him of the determination of the Bombay Government to send 
away the Franciscans from Bomba). He told Bishop Mauritius 
that Government did not mean to deprive the Catholic in¬ 
habitants of their pastors, but merely intended to get rid of 
the Portuguese priests, men not to be trusted. To make a long 
story short, he there and then invited the Vicar-Apostolic to 
assume the ecclesiastical administration of the Island, and to 
bring with him Italian Carmelites to replace the Portuguese 
Franciscans. 

Bishop Mauritius may not have been averse to this proposal, 
there was no love lost between the Italian Carmelites and the 
Portuguese authorities at Goa. Not so many years before, in 
1708 or 1709, the Portuguese authorities had expelled the 
Italian Carmelites from Goa and confiscated their convent, 
probably because they refused to take an oath of allegiance to 
the King of Portugal. A letter has come down to us from 
Pope Clement XI, written in 1712, in which His Holiness asked 
the King of Portugal to restore to the Carmelites their convent 
at Goa, as well as that at Diu. The papal pleading was in 
vain. 

Apart from this, Bishop Mauritius had himself a short time 
previously been treated very badly by the Portuguese. Vicars- 
apostolic were not acceptable persons in Goa, where they were 
looked upon as dangerous men threatening the Padroado 
citadel, and this is understandable. It would even seem that 
those in authority at Goa spread the slanderous report that Fra 
Mauritius was not a bishop in his own right. There is a letter 
written by Pope Clement XI on October 5, 1717, in which His 
Holiness begs the Archbishop of Goa to put a stop to the in¬ 
jurious rumours spread by Fra Mauritius’ opponents to the 
effect that the latter was neither a true vicar-apostolic nor a 
true bishop. 

However, Bishop Mauritius did not let his personal likes and 
dislikes run away with him. He gave the Hon’ble the Governor 
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of Bombay quite a large and unpalatable dose of Catholic 
doctrine, briefly summarizing the regulations laid down in 
Church law for the discipline of her members, clergy and laity. 
Bishop Mauritius explained that Bombay Island was part of 
the Archdiocese of Goa. It was the Archbishop of Goa's ex¬ 
clusive preserve. No bishop could assume its spiritual 
administration without becoming ipso facto an ecclesiastical 
poacher, the invitation of the Governor-in-Council and the 
orders of the Court of Directors notwithstanding. The fullest 
support of all the King's horses and all the King's men was not 
sufficient. The Governor listened with bewilderment. 4 Surely,* 
he remarked, 4 you can't expect me to believe that.' The 
answer came pat and categorical, ‘This is the law in force in 
the Church.' 

The Governor of Bombay did not quite know where to turn. 
According to Bishop Mauritius, who may have disliked the 
Portuguese Franciscans but knew his canon law, there was only 
one way out of the difficulty. The Governor might put the 
case before the Holy See and ask the Pope to limit the juris¬ 
diction of the Archbishop of Goa by entrusting the adminis¬ 
tration of the Island of Bombay to the Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Great Mogul. Once this request was granted. Bishop Mauritius 
could take charge of the Bombay churches, the Carmelite 
Fathers could move in and minister to the Catholic inhabitants, 
and the Portuguese Franciscans, having no longer any locus 
standi , would have to depart. If the request was properly 
worded, and the reasons for it effectively substantiated, there 
was every likelihood that the Governor's appeal would be 
granted. 

It went against the grain for the Hon'ble the Governor, a 
Protestant gentleman who looked askance at the Catholic 
Church, to take this step. It is not likely that he fell in with 
the Bishop’s proposal without consulting the members of his 
Council, so that they might share with him the responsibility of 
such a move and lighten his own burden of blame if the 
authorities at home should find fault with it. It was only 
several days later that he finally made up his mind to follow 
the Bishop’s advice. Thereupon Bishop Mauritius suggested 
that a certain Carmelite Father, Fra Anastasius of St. Mary, 
should be dispatched to Rome as the Governor’s envoy. Fra 
Anastasius may have been the Bishop's travelling companion, 
or it may be that an urgent message was sent post-haste to 
Karwar and summoned him to come forthwith to Bombay. 
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We know for sure that the said Anastasius left Bombay in the 
course of the year 1717 on his way to Rome. 

The Portuguese Franciscans in Bombay were greatly intrigued 
by these happenings. They duly reported to Goa that the 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Great Mogul had arrived in the Island. 
It was not merely a passing visit; he w*as known to have called 
several times at Government House where he had long inter¬ 
views with the Governor. But they had not been able to 
ascertain what it was all about. A somewhat disconcerting 
piece of news was that a Carmelite Father had left Bombay by 
one of the Company’s ships for an unknown destination. The 
Carmelite Bishop was evidently on good terms with the British 
authorities, from whom the Franciscans got more kicks than 
halfpence. 

However, for the time being, nothing happened. Bishop 
Mauritius returned to his headquarters in Karwar, and the 
Franciscans may even have thought that they had taken alarm 
unduly; they felt safe and secure. But towards the second half 
of 1718, they were once more on tenter hooks: Bishop Mauritius 
had come from Karwar to Bombay, and the Carmelite Father, 
who had set out on a west-bound British ship, was back in the 
Island. The two had long interviews with the Governor of 
Bombay, and to judge from their mien they were highly pleased 
with themselves. 

By this time the Franciscans already knew what was in store 
for them. When the Carmelite Friar Anastasius arrived in 
Rome, he handed over to the proper authorities the official 
letter of the Governor of Bombay in its sealed cover. This 
document has not yet been traced, but it is a reasonable sur¬ 
mise that it contained a long list of British grievances against 
the Portuguese Franciscans, in order to justify their removal 
from Bombay. 

As these grievances were mainly political, it stands to reason 
that these supposed Franciscan sins of commission and omission 
were merely mentioned to give colour to the Bombay request 
that the Island of Bombay should be withdrawn from the juris¬ 
diction of the Archbishop of Goa and given in charge to the 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Great Mogul, a prelate whose dealings 
with the civil authorities were as friendly as those of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s priests were hostile. The Bombay campaign was 
apparently directed against the Portuguese Franciscans; but in 
reality it had for its object to cripple in the Island of Salsette 
and in Bassein the influence of the Portuguese authorities in 
near-by Goa* 
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It is probable that Father Anastasius was also asked for 
his personal view on the matter. As the short shrift, given in 
1708 by the Portuguese authorities to the Italian Carmelites, 
was still fresh in his mind, it is not likely that he pleaded in 
favour of the Portuguese Franciscans, and he may even have 
endorsed the British charges against them. It would, neverthe¬ 
less, be a mistake to conclude that the Pope's final decision was 
inspired bv what Father Anastasius said, if he said anything 
at all. 

J he Pope granted the British request reluctantly. In the 
answer from Rome, given apparently in the beginning of 1718, 
it was stated that the Vicar-Apostolic might take charge of the 
Bombay churches provisionally, so far as the Archbishop of Goa 
was prevented from exercising his jurisdiction in Bombay, 
because he was not persona grata with the British rulers. The 
Pope s great concern w*as not to antagonize the British authori¬ 
ties, lest the Catholic inhabitants of Bombay should be made 
to suffer for it, in case the British request was refused. 

After Father Anastasius’ return to Bombay with the good 
news that the British request had been granted by the Holy 
See, the Hon’ble the Governor officially took cognizance of the 
impending change of jurisdiction: 

‘I, Chailes Boone, President for the Honourable Company 
of England trading to the East Indies, Governor of the Castle 
and Island of Bombay by [the favour of] his most Sovereign 
Majesty of Great Britain, salute all that will see this.* 

From these opening words it would appear that Governor 
Charles Boone was addressing himself to the world at large. 
In reality he was forwarding a private message to inform the 
Vicar-Apostolic of what the latter already knew, as may be 
gathered from the remaining part of his letter. 

4 1, the President and Governor aforesaid, to whom the 
guidance and government of this Island is committed by the 
said Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies (it being permitted by the most Sovereign King of Great 
Britain, George, to the Christians of this Island to exercise the 
Roman Catholic religion and regularly and securely to perform 
the public prayers or orations among them), with approbation 
and consent of my Council do give you, Senhor Fra Mauricio 
de Santa Teresa, Bishop of Anastaziopoly, an ample liberty to 
remain and exist on this Island with six priests that you shall 
nominate, and do hereby grant you leave entirely to exercise 
your episcopal duty with the presbyters, your subjects; and you 
are to conduct yourselves quietly and peaceably, with equity 

2 
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and justice, conforming yourselves to the constitutions of this 
Island; and I do hereby prohibit [i.e., order] every person not 
to cause any molestation or impediment to you or any of you 
in performing your duty; and [those] doing on the contrary 
shall be subject to such punishments that I and my councillors 
and the Governors and Councillors for the time being will 
think proper to inflict. 

‘ Signed with the Honourable Company’s seal and given 
under my hand, in the Castle of this Island, on the 3rd day of 
October, in the fifth year of the reign of our Sovereign King of 
Great Britain, George, and in the year of our Lord 1718.’ 

The Bombay Governor’s formal style can easily be accounted 
for. A copy of this private letter to the Vicar-Apostolic: was 
to be forwarded to the Court of Directors as an official intima¬ 
tion of the impending change of jurisdiction. This may also 
partly explain why the Governor made no mention of his pre¬ 
vious need to obtain the sanction and consent of the Holy See. 
This small detail might have caused consternation to the 
Protestant gentlemen who presided over the destinies of the 
Company in London. 

For some time the Governor and his Council were under the 
impression that their negotiations with Rome were leak-proof. 
Elaborate precautions had been taken to close up every chink 
and crevice through which the slightest information could ooze 
out. However, shortly after Father Anastasius’ return from 
Rome, and perhaps even before he disembarked, the projected 
expulsion of the Franciscans and the planned dismemberment 
of the Archdiocese of Goa were public property among the 
Catholic inhabitants of Bombay. 

According to Father Hull, this untimely disclosure must be 
traced to a breach of confidence by some secretary or other in 
British employ at Bombay. This may be so. There is another 
possible explanation. After Father Anastasias’ arrival in 
Rome, the question of the transfer of jurisdiction was discussed 
in the Papal Court. The Portuguese prelates in Rome came 
to hear of it and were not slow to warn Lisbon of what was 
afoot; Lisbon wrote to Goa; and Goa told the Franciscans in 
Bombay. The latter were determined to keep the flag flying 
over the threatened citadel of their spiritual ministrations and 
made no secret of it. 

When the Governor of Bombay was made aware of their 
resolve, he hesitated to take the final step. Otherwise it 
becomes difficult to account for the fact that the decree of ex¬ 
pulsion was not promulgated till May 24th, 1720, more than a 
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year and five months after the Father Anastasius’ return from 
Rome. On that day the Governor of Bombay informed the 
Catholic inhabitants of the Island: 

4 The Hon’ble Dom Charles Boone, President of India, Persia 
and Arabia by [the favour of| the most Illustrious Company, 
Governor and Commander General of the Island and Castle 
of Bombay and its dependencies by [the favour of] his most 
serene Majesty: 

4 Whereas the said President hath for good and justified 
motives, with the advice and consent of his Council, thought 
convenient to remove the Roman Catholic Padres of the 
Portuguese nation from the Island of Bombay of his most 
serene Majesty [the King of England], and [hath thought it 
convenient] to appoint for the just and regular exercise of that 
religion the most reverend Bishop of Anastaziopoly, Dom Fra 
Mauritius de Santa Teresa, and likewise with such Padres as he 
may choose with consent and approbation of the said President 
and Governor, to execute in their place all the accustomary 
functions, rites and ceremonies; the said President and Governor 
doth by these presents command and ordain all and every one 
of the inhabitants of this Island of Bombay and Mahim who 
profess the faith of Roman Catholics to observe [these orders] 
and obey the said Bishop and the Padres, his subjects, in the 
same manner as they formerly observed with the Portuguese 
Bishops and Padres, under the fine of being incurred in such 
penalty as the said President and Governor shall think 
proper to impose; and that it might be so known to them, and 
that none should plead ignorance, it is passed under the seal 
of the most illustrious Company.* 

Thereupon the Portuguese Franciscans had to leave. Bishop 
Mauritius became the Ordinary of the Island, and four or five 
Carmelite Friars came to Bombay. The churches taken over 
by the Carmelites were four in number: Nossa Senhora da 
Espcran^a (Fort), Nossa Senhora da Gloria (Mazagon), Nossa 
Senhora da Salva^ao (Lower Mahim) and St. Michael’s (Upper 
Mahim). 



III. PORTUGUESE OPPOSITION 

This was the opening chapter of the long talc of woe of the 
Catholic Church in Bombay. The civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities in Portuguese India would not hear of even a tern- 
porarv curtailment of the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa 
over Bombay. They openly declared that the faculties granted 
to the Vicar-Apostolic were worthless, they branded him an 
usurper and an intruder who had no spiritual jurisdiction. 
The clergy and the laity were told to have nothing to do 
with him. 

The Portuguese Viceroy. Luis dc Menezes, decreed: 1 1 order 
that no Portuguese or natural vassal of His Majesty—and I also 
give notice to Roman Catholics who are in the Island of 
Bombay—should acknowledge [as bishop and parish priests] 
the said Fra Mauritius and other Italian friars, who without 
any jurisdiction and right whatever have usurped [those 
churches]. 

‘ If anyone of the aforesaid vassals of this State, ecclesiastical 
or lay. should receive [sacred?] orders, celebrate a marriage, or 
concur with the aforesaid intruders into the churches and into 
the usurped jurisdiction, in the use of the false power which 
they have acquired with the help of the said heretics [the 
Bombay Government], he shall be denaturalized and forbidden 
to enter territory subject to Portuguese rule, and all his pro¬ 
perty shall be confiscated.' 

The Goan Viceroy even seems to support by insinuation the 
slander that Fra Mauritius was not a bishop: 4 Forgetting the 
ancient possession, dominion and right of the Portuguese King 
in point of his royal patronage . . ., he [the Governor of 
Bombay] made the violent innovation of admitting Fra 
Mauritius de Santa Teresa, Carmelite, who, they say, is 
appointed a bishop and vicar-apostolic in certain parts of the 
East, and if it should be so, only with jurisdiction in places of 
his mission, which being commonly in very distant parts, the 
royal prerogatives of the patronage always remain safe, and the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa, Primate of the Indies, 
remains intact in its purity; and [he made the violent innovation 
of admitting also] more friars of his Order and nation, giving 
faculties that [the] one [Fra Mauritius] might exercise episcopal 
jurisdiction and the others [the Friars] [the powers] of parish 
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priests, expelling unceremoniously the Portuguese Franciscan 
religious priests in that Island, to introduce in the churches 
which they [the Portuguese Franciscans] so worthily occupied, 
some Italian friars of the Order of the same pretended bishop, 
who is not only the mover and the instrument of a deed so full 
of insolence, so far as concerns the royal patronage and the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa, but a cause of scandal 
for making use of the English, as they are of a different religion/ 
In this remonstrance the Goan Viceroy certainly did not 
mince his words: * they say that Fra Mauritius is a bishop’; 
and 4 if that he so’: and 4 the pretended bishop’. It is difficult 
to excuse this mud-slinging. The viceregal protest was made 
after the Franciscans had been expelled from Bombay on May 
24th, 1720. By that time the letter, written bv Pope Clement 
XI to the Archbishop of Goa, on October 5th, 1717. had surely 
reached its destination. In that letter the Pope had protested 
against the slanderous attacks to the effect that Fra Mauritius 
was not a true vicar-apostolic and not a true bishop. Yet the 
Viceroy continued to countenance the outrageous rumour. 
Moreover, the Viceroy made it appear as though Fra Mauritius 
held his spiritual faculties from the Governor of Bombay, 
whereas the said Governor only authorized the Vicar-Apostolic 
to make use of the faculties he had received from Rome. Now 
the Viceroy was not an ignorant British Protestant, but a good, 
practising Portuguese Catholic. He cannot have been unaware 
of the facts, and this manner of confusing the issue is not honest 
argument. 

The Archbishop of Goa was as determined as the Viceroy to 
make Bishop Mauritius rue the day when he accepted the 
charge of the Bombay churches. His Grace sent orders to all 
the parish priests of Salsette to announce the excommunication 
of Bishop Mauritius from the pulpits in their churches during 
Sunday Mass. In other words, the Archbishop formally ex¬ 
cluded the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay from the communion of 
the Faithful with all consequent disabilities and deprivations— 
a punishment inflicted on notorious sinners. 

It would seem that the Archbishop even managed to contact 
one of the non-Portuguese clergy in Bombay itself, and pre¬ 
vailed on him to spring a surprise on the new Ordinary by 
publishing the excommunication in one of the latter’s own 
churches. Unfortunately for him, the Governor of Bombay 
came to hear of what was impending, and the coup was not 
brought off. It was probably after this threatened display of 
clerical high-handedness that the Governor of Bombay sum- 
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moned the clergy before one of his Council, who gave them the 
alternative either to acknowledge and obey the Vicar-Apostolic 
or to pack up and go elsewhere. 

The Governor of Bombay can hardly have helped wonder¬ 
ing about the strange way of acting of the papists. He had 
taken the trouble to obtain the consent of the Holy Sec to have 


the Island of Bombay withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Goa. He had even told the Vicar-Apostolic to 
forward to the Archbishop of Goa a copy of the powders he had 
received from Rome. All this made no difference; and the 
papists in Goa, who prided themselves on their allegiance to 
the Pope, took not the slightest notice of the ecclesiastical 
arrangements made for Bombay by papal legislative enactment. 
The Hon ble the Governor of Bombay must have been pur/led 
The Governor’s bewilderment may likewise lx- shared In others 
for the origin of Portugal’s ecclesiastical privileges is one of the 
strangest tales in the annals of missionary endeavour 



IV. THE RIGHT OF PATRONAGE 

In former days when Christendom was one, united and 
undivided, before the rise to power of national churches under 
the influence and control of warring States, Portugal lent very 
effective help to spread the Gospel by conquest and conversion. 
This is w T hy, on papal prize-giving days, the King of Portugal 
was singled out for special praise and carried off all the awards. 
He was given the right of patronage over episcopal sees esta¬ 
blished in the East, i.c., in practice, the right to nominate the 
bishop and to appoint the parish priests. 

In 1534, on the occasion of the erection of the see of Goa, this 
right was bestowed on the Portuguese King for all the territories 
in the East. In 1557 when the see of Goa w-as raised to an 
archbishopric, the royal patronage w r as confirmed, as was done 
subsequently when new sees were erected: the sees of Cochin 
and Malacca by separation from Goa in 1557; the see of Macao 
in 1575; the see of Funai in Japan in 1588; the sees of Angamale 
and Mylapore by separation from Cochin, the one in 1600 and 
the other in 1606. Moreover, the granting of the patronage 
was made in an increasingly forceful manner. It w*as stated in 
express terms that the right of patronage could not be derogated 
by the Holy See itself without the express consent of the 
Portuguese King. 

Now it can hardly be denied that the papal privileges, of 
which the kings of Portugal were made the recipients, w^ere out 
of all proportion to Portugal’s territorial achievements. When 
the see of Goa was erected in 1534, the right of patronage that 
went with it, extended from the Cape of Good Hope to India 
and from India to China, and it comprised all the towns and 
places on the mainland or on islands discovered or yet to be 
discovered (repertis et reperiendis). 

What was the precise significance of this concluding clause? 
It can surely not be contended that it was sufficient for the 
Portuguese to be the first to sight a town on the mainland or 
on an island, for the King of Portugal to claim the patronage 
over it. In the context, discovery implied some sort of occupa¬ 
tion or conquest. 

This interpretation of the phrase repertis et reperiendis is 
borne out by the Papal Bull of June 18th, 1452. Therein, 
Pope Nicolas V, in high-sounding medieval phraseology full of 
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Archdioceses Goa & Cranganore. 

Dioceses Cochin, Malacca, Macao, Japan, Mylapore, Nankin 

& Pekin. 

Prelacy Mozambique. 

Vicariates Ormuz, Sofala, Moluccas. 

Latin Patriarchate Ethiopia. 

redundancies, graciously granted leave to King Alphonso V of 
Portugal ‘ to wage war against Saracens, infidels, unbelievers 
and all other enemies of Christ, whosoever and wheresoever 
they be The Pope granted to the King * the right to invade, 
occupy, seize and subdue their kingdoms, counties, duchies. 
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principalities and other domains, their territories and lands, 
open towns and fortified citiesso that the King was entitled 
4 to take possession of all their belongings, movables and im¬ 
movables, and to reduce the above-named rulers to bondage for 
ever . . . for the greater glorification of the Divine Name, the 
exaltation of the Faith, and the salvation of the King's own 
soul \ In Rome, they were, at first at least, under the im¬ 
pression that the Portuguese were founding a vast colonial 
empire in the East. 

The truth is that the Portuguese advance into the East was 
primarily a mercantile veutuie. They established a far-flung 
trading control over approximately 12,000 miles of coastline. 
This immense seaboard area was not Portuguese territory; it 
was only within the sphere of Portuguese influence. In order 
to assert and maintain this influence, they built some thirty 
factories in the most favourable places, and also held a much 
smaller number of more or less strongly garrisoned towns, like 
Ormuz, Goa, Bassein, Malacca, Macao. Between factory and 
factory there were long stretches of sea washed land, w here no 
Portuguese fighting men ever set foot, and where the Portuguese 
language was never heard. 

Even in India the actual Portuguese territorial conquests were 
relatively small; in central China and Japan, they made none 
at all. The same holds good of the many islands to which the 
Portuguese laid claim: the Malay Islands proper, the Moluccas 
or Spice Islands, and the Papuan Islands. Generally speaking, 
the further they sailed eastwards, the more precarious was their 
so-called sovereignty. With a few exceptions, the local chieftains 
of these far-eastern islands were never reduced to vassalage, the 
islands themselves were never conquered and occupied bv the 
Portuguese, whose sole concern was to monopolize the sea-borne 
trade. 

In other words, there was never such a thing as an eastern 
Portuguese colonial empire. Against this historical background 
the granting of the right of patronage from Cape of Good Hope 
via India to China, with all the places discovered or to be dis¬ 
covered, must seem astounding to the modern reader. 

This is how it came about. After the discovery of the southern 
sea-route to India in 1498, the Portuguese were for about a 
hundred years without serious competitors in the East. They 
established Christian communities in their factories and gar¬ 
risoned towns. As a matter of course, when episcopal sees were 
erected, Portuguese bishops were appointed to rule over the 
nascent churches, notably at Goa, Mylapore, Cochin and 
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Angamale, and elsewhere outside India and therefore not within 
the purview of this study. These places became important 
centres of evangelization. 

This seems to be the proper place to remind all and sundry 
of Christendom’s great indebtedness to the missionary activities 
of the Portuguese in India, For it is not fair that the good 
which men and nations do should be interred with their bones. 
From Goa, first a bishopric, then an archbishopric, and finally 
rightly called the Rome of the East, and from Mvlapore, Cochin 
and Angamale, missionaries set out on their spiritual adventures 
to preach the Gospel beyond the narrow' confines of the long 
coastline inadequately held by the Portuguese. At first these 
missionaries w r ere mostly Portuguese, with a sprinkling of 
Spaniards and Italians, and an occasional German and 
Hollander. Afterwards many a son of the soil, raised to the 
dignity of the priesthood, helped to spread the seed in the 
Master's field and reaped a rich harvest. 

These men are no longer with us, but the result of their 
sowing is to be seen to this day in many places, in our great 
cities and in out-of-the-way villages, where some of the churches 
w'hich thev built are still standing; in Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, and in district towns and inland villages, all of them 
Padroado churches, built by seculars and regulars who held their 
faculties from the prelates who presided over the destinies of 
the Church in India from their episcopal sees at Goa, Mylapore, 
Cochin and Angamale. The Portuguese did yeoman service in 
spreading the Gospel in India. 

His Majesty of Portugal closely associated himself with the 
missionary activities of his subjects and lent them financial 
support w r ith truly regal lavishness. In return for his zealous 
co-operation the Holy See conferred on him the right of 
patronage. The Pope, anxious to acknowledge His Majesty's 
zeal for the propagation of the Faith, made the right of patronage 
a gift worthy of papal Rome. He extended it from Cape of 
Good Hope to India, and from India to China, and to all the 
towns and places on the mainland or on islands, discovered and 
yet to be discovered. For all that, the extensiveness of the right 
of patronage was primarily based on the mistaken notion that 
Portugal was making vast conquests in the East. 

From 1600 onwards traders from other countries came to the 
East, the men from England, Holland and Denmark, all of 
them confirmed Protestants and notoriously hostile to the 
Catholic Church. Their aggressiveness further enhanced the 
high reputation in which the King of Portugal was held in Rome. 
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The men of Catholic France, who might have claimed a share 
for their country in the task of spreading the Catholic Faith, 
were latc-comers in the field. La Compagnie des Indes was 
founded in 1664, and the first French settlement was established 
at Pondicherry in 1674. 

Meanwhile, during the sixteenth century the Portuguese were 
supreme in the East and at the zenith of their power. In the 
course of the next century their influence rapidly declined. The 
chief cause of their ruin was inherent in their venture itself. 
They were traders, not conquerors. Theirs was a coastal domain 
with many gaps in it and without hinterland. The interior of 
the country beyond the coastline remained independent. Their 
main strength was their naval supremacy in the Eastern seas. 
In case of an insurrection from within or an aggression from 
without, even a temporary defeat was doomed to end in disaster 
because of the impossibility of staging a retreat. An irresistible 
interior attack swept them oft’ the coast into the sea, a deter- 
mined external aggression meant capitulation or extermination. 
When the naval supremacy of Portugal was successfully chal¬ 
lenged by the " wicked ” Hollanders, the Portuguese trading 
enterprise was swept by the board. 

A revealing picture of the decline of Portuguese power 
in the East has been drawn for us in a letter kept in the Roman 
archives of the Society of Jesus. It was written by a certain 
Father Anthony Thomas, and dated Siam, October 1681: 

4 After the arrival of the men from Holland in these eastern 
parts, the religious situation was greatly altered and the pow y er 
of the Portuguese much impaired. As soon as the Hollanders 
had established their headquarters at Batavia, they started 
waging war against the Portuguese, whose power in the East 
was then at its zenith. Taking advantage of the invidious dis¬ 
sensions by which the Portuguese were divided among them¬ 
selves, the men from Holland took forcibly possession of 
Malacca, the Island of Ceylon, Cochin, Cranganore and 
Cananore, all of which they strongly fortified. They encouraged 
and helped the Moslem ruler of Golkonda to seize the town 
of St. Thomas, commonly known as Mylapore; and in order to 
capture most of the trade on the Coromandel Coast, they built 
there the stronghold of Paleacate [Pulicat], In this manner 
nearly the whole trade passed into the hands of the Hollanders, 
so that the Portuguese had hardly anything left in the East. 

1 For, in addition, the King of the Persians seized Ormuz; 
the ruler of Arabia, with whom they were constantly at war, 
occupied Muscat and other military places in those parts; while 
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the ruler of Kanara gained possession of the Portuguese forts 
in Barcelore and Mangalore and destroyed them; and the king 
of Calicut seized and destroyed a famous fort in Chale [Chaliam], 
near Calicut. The Portuguese now only retain Goa, Macao, 
Diu, Damaun, Bassein and Chaul, and on the African seaboard 
the fortified places of Mozambique, Mombasa and Sofala, and 
also Timor and Solar situated beyond Java and south of the 
Moluccas. 

* Equally different from w T hat it formerly was, is the present 
religious situation in the East. The Hollanders expelled all the 
religious from the places which they conquered, leaving the 
Christian flock without shepherds. In Arabia and Armitia even 
the remembrance of the Christian Faith is now forgotten, while 
Japan has for over forty years been so rigorously closed to 
priests that none has been allowed to enter it. And so our 
Society has lost, in addition to its residences in Japan, the 
College of Tuticorin, the Seminary of Colombo, Jasnapa or 
Jafnapa, the Island of Manaar, Ceylon, Cochin, Cranganore, 
Ormuz, Malacca, Ternat and Macassar, and also the residences 
at Chale, Cananore, Barcelore, Mangalore and other places.' 
Thus wrote Father Anthony Thomas from distant Siam, in 
October 1681. 1 

This brief historical survey tends to show that the granting 
of the right of patronage ' from the Cape of Good Hope to 
India and from India to China, with all the towns and places 
on the mainland or on islands, discovered and yet to be dis¬ 
covered \ was like a house built on the sands of the mistaken 
belief that, in the East, Portugal held under its sway peoples 
and potentates of far-flung lands. None the less, after the 
collapse of their trading enterprise in the East, the Kings of 
Portugal continued to cling to the papal prerogatives granted 
to them, and continued to claim the right of patronage over 
countries, which they had never conquered. 

Now the granting of the right of patronage was not a dogmatic 
definition which could not be altered. It was a disciplinary 
ecclesiastical regulation and, therefore, of its nature subject to 
revision. There remains of course the thorny clause which pro¬ 
vided that the patronage should be unrepealable, except the 
King gave his consent. This has always been the ace of trumps 
of the Padroado-men; their slogan has always been; Para 
sempre! Para sempre!, 4 for ever and for ever \ For them, the 
question whether or not the King could under certain circum¬ 
stances reasonably withhold his consent did not arise. He did 
not give his consent, and there the matter ended. 
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Are we then to take for granted that the patronage could not 
be forfeited? For example, no man wrought greater havoc in 
the mission field than the Marquis of Pombal (1699-1782). 
Similarly, dining the Civil War (1832-1884), the supporters of 
Queen Maria II, hand in glove with the minions of Free¬ 
masonry, suppressed all religious Orders of men and women. 
In Goa. about 446 religious were sent packing, and others 
suffered the same indignity in the missions of Macao and 
Mozambique, and elsewhere. Again, after the murder of Dom 
Carlos in 1908 and the abdication of King Manuel in 1910, a 
republican government was established in Portugal, openly 
hostile to the Church, which started its antireligious campaign 
bv decreeing the separation of Church and State. Are w r e 
seriously asked to believe that all these happenings made no 
difference, and that the patronage was left unimpaired? 

In papal eves, patronage and conquest went hand in hand, 
the one followed in the wake of the other, they w r ere inter¬ 
dependent and similarly conditioned. It was explicitly stated 
bv Pope Nicholas V, in the Bull Dum diversas of June 18th, 
1452, that the right of conquest was granted to His Majesty of 
Portugal * for the glorification of the Divine Name, the exalta¬ 
tion of the Faith, and the salvation of the King’s own soul ’ 
pro divini nominis augmento , fideique exaltatione, ac animae 
tune salute. 

In the light of these qualifying clauses, it is surely clear that 
the survival of the royal patronage in the days of Pombal and 
of the ministers of Queen Maria II is a striking example of 
the long patience of Rome. More incomprehensible still was 
the claim to the patronage of the Portuguese Republic in 1910. 
The republican ministers were notorious antidericals and the 
sworn enemies of the royal family to which the patronage was 
originally granted, the King of Portugal and his successors, i.e., 
his sons and grandsons. The patronage was a royal apanage, 
it was, as it were, a scholarship awarded for diligence and good 
conduct; and it cannot be denied that Portugal on several occa¬ 
sions played truant. 

The defenders of the right of patronage will reply that all 
this is mere specious pleading. The Church herself has never 
declared that Portugal forfeited her right of patronage; nay, 
she has tacitly acknowledged the Republic’s claim, not an act 
of forbearance on her part, but rather a public avowal that the 
right of patronage is Portugal’s beyond repeal, so that the ques¬ 
tion of its forfeiture simply does not arise. However, time has 
made void and null this contention. 
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In June 1928, Dr. Bettencourt Rodrigues, Portuguese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, frankly admitted: 4 The Holy See was of 
opinion that, the Roman Catholic and Apostolic Religion 
having ceased to be the religion of the State, the latter 
[Portugal] by this very fact repudiated any agreement or pri¬ 
vilege in matters ecclesiastical, which before the proclamation of 
the Republic had been conceded to the Most Faithful Kings of 
Portugal. In the opinion of the Holy See the Concordat of 
1886 had lapsed, and consequently the Padroado was extinct/ 

In other words, it can no longer be held that the right of 
patronage was ever a thing so sacrosanct that it could not be 
forfeited. 

Already in the seventeenth century it became ever more clear 
to Rome that the right of patronage was no longer serving the 
purpose for which it had been primarily granted. The Con¬ 
gregation for the Propagation of the Faith, established in 1622, 
adopted the policy of appointing vicars apostolic in out-of-the- 
way places where Portuguese influence did not make itself felt, 
in certain parts of India, in Malacca, Siam and China. In India, 
vicariates-apostolic were erected in Bijapur (1637), Malabar 
(1657) and Kanara (1671). Bijapur developed into the 
Vicariate Apostolic of the Great Mogul, which is described in 
a papal letter of 1697 as the ‘ Vicariate of Bijapur, Golkonda 
and Pegu * (i.e., Burma). 

These appointments were made without consulting the ruler 
of Portugal or asking his consent, because they did not encroach 
upon the right of patronage. As they explained in a letter of 
October 6th, 1790, the members of the Sacred Congregation 
were guided by the following principle: * Our instructions [to 
the vicars-apostolic] are uniform, especially those of 1754, 1782 
and 1788. From these you will understand that the principle 
of the Sacred Congregation is never to invade the rights and 
jurisdictions of the ordinary Bishops, but only to supply when 
the prelates are impeded from exercising them. This impedi¬ 
ment must not come from the missionaries [sent by Propaganda] 
but from the princes of the country; or else from the power¬ 
lessness of the bishops who have no means to supply for such 
a vast population in such vast areas/ 

At one time the civil authorities at Goa admitted the reason¬ 
ableness of this line of conduct, if not wholly, at least in part. 

As already stated, when the Goa Viceroy, Luis de Menezes, 
protested in 1720 against the change of jurisdiction in Bombay, 
he wrote: ‘He [the Governor of Bombay] made the violent 
innovation of admitting Fra Mauritius de Santa Teresa, 
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Carmelite, who, they say, is appointed a bishop and vicar- 
apostolic in certain parts of the Far East; and if it be so, only 
with jurisdiction in places of his mission, which being commonly 
in very distant parts , the royal prerogatives of the patronage 
alwavs remain safe, and the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Goa, Primate of the Indies, remains intact in its purity ’ (see 
p. 12). The italicized phrases reveal that the Goa Viceroy him¬ 
self did not contest the Sacred Congregation's right to appoint 
vicars-apostolic in remote provinces where the right of patronage 
did not and could not operate. 

But the same Viceroy refused to acknowledge the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic of the Great Mogul in 
Bombay, holding the new ecclesiastical regime to be ultra vires , 
i.e., illicit and invalid, as being an infringement of the right of 
patronage. The Archbishop of Goa was of the same opinion. 

Now, it should be borne in mind that the ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rities in Rome did not suppress the Archbishop’s jurisdiction in 
Bombay, they did not even temporarily suspend it. They 
merely fell into line with circumstances beyond their control, 
the unwillingness of the Bombay Government to allow Portu¬ 
guese clerics to carry out their spiritual ministrations in the 
Island of Bombay. What is more, the Portuguese authorities 
were made aware how matters stood at an early stage, soon 
after 1720. 

The letter, which Propaganda wrote on that occasion to the 
Archbishop of Goa, has not yet l>een traced, but, remarkably 
enough, its existence, its approximate date and its contents are 
beyond question. A memorandum of September 15th, 1764, 
states that the Archbishop of Goa wrote to Propaganda, protest¬ 
ing against the jurisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic in Bombay, 
and that in consequence of this letter instructions were sent to 
the Vicar-Apostolic in 1723. The date is decisive. The Arch¬ 
bishop's letter which took months to reach its destination, must 
have been written shortly after 1720, and in due course it was 
acknowledged and answered. The contents of this reply may 
be inferred from the instructions sent in 1723 to the Vicar- 
Apostolic. He was ordered to depart from Bombay as soon as 
the British would allow the Archbishop of Goa to exercise his 
jurisdiction there. Propaganda added the significant statement 
that they always recognized that the Island of Bombay belonged 
to the Archbishop. 

This was the stand taken by Propaganda from the very begin¬ 
ning, as is made clear in a document of a later period. On 
January 23rd, 1793, Pope Pius VI, wrote to the Archbishop of 
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Goa: ‘Already several times [in the past] the Archbishops of 
Goa and the Ministers of His Most Faithful Majesty [the King 
of Portugal] have forwarded complaints regarding the jurisdic¬ 
tion conceded bv Us [the Holy See] to the Vicars of the Great 
Mogul in the Island of Bombay—as if it had been Our mind 
to take that jurisdiction away from the aforesaid prelates [of 
Goa]. On each occasion We [the Holy See] have always given 
the same answer, viz., that nothing on Our part stands in the 
wav of the Goa Archbishop exercising the fullest jurisdiction 
in that Island; and that, while he is exercising it. no one else 
should be allowed to acquire from Us the least part of it. 

‘As a matter of fact, after the year 1718 [in 1720], when the 
English expelled all the Portuguese clergy, that unfortunate 
Catholic community, possessing no leader and no shepherd in 
the way of eternal salvation, stretched out its hands to the 
throne of the universal pastor, begging for someone to break 
the bread of the Gospel to them. Thereupon, as the English 
had no objection, the faculty was granted by this Apostolic See 
to the Vicar Apostolic of the Great Mogul to undertake the 
pastoral care of the Catholics of Bombay Island, until such time 
as the quarrel between the English and the Portuguese should 
be at rest, thus allowing the Archbishop of Goa to resume his 
former jurisdiction * (The Brief Jam dudum). 

The sequence of events, as set down in the Papal Brief of 
1793, is somewhat at variance with the actual time-table. The 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Great Mogul was not given jurisdiction 
in Bombay after the British had expelled the Portuguese 
Franciscans from the Island. As already recounted elsewhere, 
the British authorities apprised the papal Court in Rome of 
their intention to get rid of the Portuguese Franciscans; and, in 
view of this determination, the Pope reluctantly granted the 
Vicar-Apostolic faculties to take over the churches in Bombay. 
Apart from this shuffling of dates, the main contention of the 
papal brief stands: the Roman authorities were not responsible 
for the change of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Bombay. This 
change was the result of political manoeuvring by the British 
authorities in the Island. 

The Pope did not go out of his way to befriend the British 
masters of Bombay, neither was he anxious to give offence to 
the Portuguese. He was solely concerned with the welfare of 
the Catholic community in Bombay, and he complied with the 
British request reluctandy and temporarily. A refusal might 
have landed the Catholic inhabitants in difficulties and exposed 
them to the risk of becoming a flock without a shepherd. The 
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servants of the Company were solely responsible for the curtail¬ 
ment of the Archbishop’s jurisdiction and the encroachment 
upon the right of patronage. 

At first the Portuguese authorities seemed to have been of 
this opinion. As soon as the Portuguese Franciscans in Bombay 
had been given their inarching orders, the Portuguese General 
of the North, i.e., Bassein, protested in writing to the Governor 
of Bombay. He asked permission to send to the Island two 
learned priests to discuss with the Vicar-Apostolic in the 
Governor’s presence the grievous wrong done to the royal 
patronage and the Archiepiscopal jurisdiction. When he failed 
to attain his ends by diplomacy, he took aggressive measures, 
forbade the export of Portuguese foodstuffs, and ordered the 
arrest of British nationals entering Bassein territory. The 
Governor of Bombay repaid in kind, and put some sort of 
embargo on Portuguese-owned property in Bombay by ordering 
an inquiry into the title-deeds of all the persons who were 
owners of estates. Some desultory fighting broke out. 

However, English and Portuguese never fought in battle array. 
Bombay Island was neither invaded nor at any time blockaded, 
more threats were uttered than blows exchanged, till at last 
some sort of peace was patched up in 1722. The decree—the 
iniquitous decree, as the Portuguese called it—by which the 
Portuguese Franciscans were expelled from Bombay, the Arch¬ 
bishop’s jurisdiction curtailed, and the right of patronage 
violated, was not reversed. The British, who w r erc the per¬ 
petrators of this 44 iniquity ”, achieved their purpose. The 
change of jurisdiction in Bombay w r as British-planned and 
Company-made. The Pope merely acquiesced in a situation 
which was not of his contriving. 

None the less, the Pope, the Sacred Congregation of Propa¬ 
ganda and the vicars-apostolic of Bombay became the object 
of vexatious measures on the part of the Portuguese, who made 
use of every means to create trouble in Bombay. One of the 
means, which enabled them to do so, was the regium placet. 

1 Anthony, Th.: cf , Catalogus Mission is Bombayensis-Pooncsis, 1910. 

2 Ex., June 2nd, 1928. 
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V. THE REGIUM PLACET 

Regium piacet means royal sanction or endorsement. It was 
the right claimed by civil rulers to examine papal bulls and to 
decide whether or not they should be permitted to take effect 
in their territories. In default of the royal approval and sanc¬ 
tion, papal bulls could not be published in the king’s dominions 
and, if published, remained null and void. The Portuguese 
authorities held that without the royal sanction papal orders 
were not binding on any party in His Majesty’s dominions. 

In the kingdom of Portugal the regium placet grew like a 
snowball, and became a most appalling organ of State control. 
No papal letters, orders, instructions or other communications, 
either written or oral, could be legally introduced into the 
countries where the patronage obtained, unless endorsed by His 
Majesty of Portugal. Nor was it of any avail to smuggle papal 
bulls secretly into those parts, because for want of the King’s sig¬ 
nature and sanction they were not taken notice of. No mis¬ 
sionaries could come from Europe, say, to India, China or Japan, 
without having their credentials scrutinized, and voided if they 
did not bear the King's seal. By virtue of the regium placet 
missionaries had to set out for the East from Lisbon, where 
they could be kept waiting endlessly, if they proved unacceptable 
to the Government, till at last they returned home in disgust. 
If they w r ere granted a royal passport to the mission field, they 
were previously required to take an oath of allegiance to the 
King. Once they were in the mission field, they had to give 
satisfaction to the Portuguese civil authorities, otherwise the 
latter did not hesitate to confiscate the properties of these ill- 
advised preachers and to get rid of the men themselves. 

It must be pointed out that the right of patronage and the 
regium placet were not one and the same thing. The difference 
between them has never been denied, though it has quietly been 
suggested by one or the other author that the regium placet 
was a part of the royal patronage, not of course an essential 
part but an integral part withal. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

For consider: there is no historical argument against the right 
of patronage. The privilege itself, the intention of the donor, 
and the moral worth of the recipient were all of them above 
criticism, even if the largesse was greater than deserved. On 
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the other hand, there is no possible historical defence for the 
regium placet . It has been repeatedly condemned by the Holy 
See: by Boniface IX (1389-1404), by Martin V in 1418, and 
afterwards by several other Popes down to Pius IX (1846-1879), 
as well as in the Vatican Council (1869-1870), and finally by 
Leo XIII in 1877: 4 We altogether condemn and protest against 
that unjust law called the regium placet and openly declare 
that by it the divine authority of the Church is injured and 
its liberty violated/ Of special relevance in this matter is the 
fact that, after Pope Marlin V had condemned the regium placet 
in his Constitution of 1418, King John II made bold to claim 
it as a right inherent in the Crown. This royal usurpation did 
not pass by unchallenged, and we are told that ‘ the King, 
when condemned on this account, humbly submitted/ 1 

There is therefore no case whatever for the attempts that 
have been made to defend Portugal's use of the regium placet, 
the Church’s condemnation notwithstanding. Even if at times 
the Holy See approached the rulers of Portugal to obtain their 
endorsement of the appointment of a Vi car-Apostolic or a Papal 
Delegate, it in no w T ay proves that the Holy See on such occa¬ 
sions acknowledged the regium placet as an integral part of the 
right of patronage. 

A chef in his own right may occasionally think it well to 
placate a cheeky butler who insists on having a say in making 
up the bill of fare. He may, for the nonce, condescend to 
ask the butler’s approval of some especially prepared dish, so 
that the guests may not be disappointed. He does not on that 
account waive his own rights as cordon bleu , nor does he acknow¬ 
ledge the trouble-making underling as the head of the culinary 
department. 

Bluntly, the temporal rulers who claimed the regium placet 
as a part of their royal power—not only in Portugal, but at 
various times in England, France, Austria and Germany—played 
the part of self-appointed butlers, who fancied themselves 
entitled to sample the papal dishes prepared for the consump¬ 
tion of the faithful. When the faithful w^ere badly in need of 
bread, and there was none to break it unto them, because the 
royal butlers insisted on previously tasting it, the Pope at times 
consented to satisfy their whims. But he did not give them 
a share in his own spiritual authority. The Pope remained 
the sole head of the Church, while the interfering rulers never 
rose above; the status of disgruntled servitors. 

This brings us back to the trouble which arose in Bombay in 
1720, when the Portuguese Viceroy and the Archbishop of Goa, 
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like faithful servants of their king, took their stand on the 
regium placet to thwart the papal plan for the government of 
the Church in Bombay. As already recounted, on October 5th, 
1717, Pope Clement XI wrote to the Archbishop of Goa, asking 
him to put a stop to the false rumours that Fra Mauritius was 
neither a true bishop nor a true vicar-apostolic. The Pope 
might as well have written to the man in the moon. His letter 
was received, read, and pigeon-holed sine die ; consigned to the 
waste-paper basket of oblivion. In 1720 the Portuguese Viceroy 
was still reiterating the same slanderous doubts. In the same 
year Fra Mauritius forwarded to Goa a copy of the powers 
granted him by Rome and entitling him to take charge of the 
churches in Bombay. His letter was not endorsed by the King 
of Portugal, and it was likewise discarded. 

In the course of the ensuing years many other papal orders 
met the same fate. Time after time, the Hoiv See tried to 
put an end to the state of confusion that obtained in Bombay, 
but all these attempts proved abortive, because no notice was 
taken of any papal order by the Goa authorities, civil and 
ecclesiastical. In no papal bull was provision made for this 
high-handed interference with the Pope’s inalienable right to 
govern the Church. The policy of the Goa authorities can 
only be explained by their insistence on the regium placet . 
In the words of King Luis of Portugal (1861-1889): * It is a 
principle of the Portuguese law that the bulls, briefs, or rescripts 
of the Holy See or of its Delegates can neither be executed in 
Portugal or complied with by Portuguese citizens, unless their 
publication and execution have been authorized by the regium 
placet / 2 

Finally it cannot possibly be maintained that the regium placet 
was rightfully claimed because without it the royal patronage 
was doomed. This excuse is inadmissible, unless one is pre¬ 
pared to set at naught every principle or moral law by alleging 
that the end justifies the means. It was the regium placet which 
was mainly responsible for the long-drawn-out struggle between 
Propaganda and Padroado in Bombay and other parts of India. 

Additional information. As the Padroado question crops up 

time and again in the pages of this 
narrative, it may serve a useful purpose to state from the outset 
Portugal’s standpoint in this matter. With this end in view, 
we shall avail ourselves of a device often used in tales of fiction: 
an imaginary conversation between Fathers Propaga and Padrodo 
over a post-prandial cup of coffee. 
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Propaga : What do you think of the papal privilege granted 
to the Crown of Portugal? 

Padrodo: The question, in the way you put it, does not arise. 
The right of patronage is not a privilege, it is a gift. 

Propaga: What difference does that make? 

Padrodo: All the difference in the world. A privilege can be 
forfeited; a gift is made once for all, and its recipient can 
rightly call it his own. Suum cuique tribuendum est, 
4 Everyone has a right to his own \ This is a fundamental 
principle of Natural Law, from which the Pope himself can¬ 
not dispense. 

Propaga : That is simply preposterous. When His Majesty of 
Portugal rewards the services rendered him by one of his 
subjects, and bestows on him, say. a title or a domain, he 
surely reserves the right to take back the gift for one reason 
or another. 

Padrodo: There is no room here for any metaphysical dis¬ 
quisition on what constitutes the essence of a gift. The fact 
is that the right of patronage cannot be rescinded, because 
it has been officially stated in the papal bulls that this gift 
could not be taken away without His Majesty's consent. 

Propaga: That might be so, if the gift had been made abso¬ 
lutely and without restrictions. This was not done; it was 
conferred subject to certain conditions: 4 for the glorification 
of the Divine Name, the exaltation of the Faith, the salvation 
of the King's soul \ 

Padrodo: There are conditions and conditions. Those men¬ 
tioned by your Reverence arc not restrictive but merely cumu¬ 
lative. The King was granted the right of patronage, and 
he was also reminded to further God’s greater glory and the 
spread of the Gospel in India, which Portugal has always 
done. No country has done more to preach and spread the 
Gospel in India. 

Propaga: Not always. What about the expulsion of the Jesuits 
by Pombal in 1759 and the extinction of all religious Orders 
by the ministers of Queen Donna Maria da Gloria in 1833? 

Padrodo: These were untoward happenings, but did not 
impair the right of patronage. This gift is like a house. 
It may have been wrong on the part of the owner to have 
evicted its tenants—the Jesuits and all religious Orders—but 
their eviction, even if indefensible, leaves intact the right of 
ownership to the house. 
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Propaga: The right of ownership, originally conferred on the 
King, has been likewise claimed by the King s ministers and 
even by the Republic in 1910 after the King’s abdication. 
Padrodo : The right of patronage was from the beginning con¬ 
ferred on Portugal, the King and the Government; the two 
are one and the same. 

Propaga: Do you mean to say that the Pope could not have 
deprived Portugal of this right in the days of either Pombal 
or the ministers of Queen Donna Maria da Gloria or the 
Republic? 

Padrodo: The Pope did not do it. On the contrary, he tacitly 
acknowledged their respective claims. 

Propaga: But surely he could have done it. 

Padrodo: This is the most illogical conclusion ever made. A 
non-act u ad polentiam non valet illatio , 4 From the absence 
of an act its possibility cannot be inferred \ 

Propaga: I do not deduce the Pope’s right of suppressing the 
patronage from the fact that he did not do it. I merely claim 
that in 1759 and 1833 and 1910 Portugal was no longer in 
a position to assert its right of patronage. 

Padrodo: As already stated, the Pope could not have taken 
away the right of patronage even on those occasions without 
offending against the Natural Law. 

Propaga : On the contrary, it is just in the name of the Natural 
Law that the Pope could have deprived Portugal of this right. 
In the present order of things, every claim to ownership is 
conditioned by the common good of all; and landlords of vast 
properties are rightly obliged to hand over part of their 
domains, as I have already said, for the common good of all. 
Padrodo: This interpretation of the Natural Law did not 
obtain in former days. 

Propaga: It did. At all times, owners of property have been 
taxed by the State, and a refusal to pay the taxes would 
ultimately have led to their being prosecuted by the State. 
Padrodo: His Majesty of Portugal was never taxed. 

Propaga: He was. He had to provide for the financial sup¬ 
port of. the mission field. 

Padrodo: Well, if you insist on it, I am ready to grant that 
the King of Portugal, in the goodness of his heart, taxed him¬ 
self, of his own accord, but not under compulsion. 

Propaga: In that case you place the King above the Pope, 
Christ's Vicar on earth. 
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Padrodo: This is sheer nonsense. The Pope knows well 
enough that he has no servants so devoted as the Portuguese. 
Propaga: What about the bulls and the briefs and other papal 
ordinances, the publication and observance of which was 
systematically forbidden by the Portuguese authorities in 
India. 

Padrodo : The Portuguese authorities acted with good reason. 
These Roman letters were either forgeries or published with¬ 
out the Pope’s knowledge and consent. If they were issued 
with the Pope’s sanction or even by the Pope himself, it was 
under false information maliciously conveyed. They were 
obreptitious or subreptitious, like contraband goods, and 
vitiated by fraud and deceit. They were against the Natural 
Law because they assailed the right of patronage. Moreover, 
none of them had received the regium placet , inherent in the 
Crown of Portugal since ever so long, and used as an effective 
instrument to nullify every papal act against the unassailable 
Padroado, nay, also used in defence of the papacy in order 
to prevent the Pope from offending against the Natural Law. 
This is the common, time-honoured belief of the whole of 
Portugal, of the ruler and the ruled, the King and his subjects, 
of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, of bishops, priests and 
laymen, and therefore deserving of acceptance: signum 
veritatis , 1 marked with the seal of truth \ 

Thereupon the conversation came to a sudden end. 

N.B. In the subsequent account of the struggle, w r e shall first 
deal with the one-jurisdiction period. From 1720 to 1794 the 
churches in Bombay were under one ecclesiastical superior, but 
the party which he represented was not always the same. The 
vicars-apostolic who were Propaganda prelates, held sway in 
Bombay from 1720 to 1789. Then the Archbishop of Goa re¬ 
covered the jurisdiction of which he had been so long deprived 
(1789-1790). Then another Vicar-Apostolic became the Ordinary 
of Bombay (1791-1794). Next the churches of Bombay were 
divided between the Archbishop of Goa and the Vicar-Apostolic, 
and thus the system of Double Jurisdiction was introduced 
(1794). This brief survey of future events in Bombay explains 
the headings of the chapters which now follow. 


1 H. I, 41. 


2 H, II, 102. 



VI. UNDER CARMELITE JURISDICTION 

(1720-1789) 

For the sake of clearness the relevant events and the persons 
involved in them during this period of 69 years arc listed under 
the following sectional headings: 

The pre-exile period (1720-1745) 

The years of exile (1746-1772) 

After the exile (1773-1789) 

THE PRE-EXILE PERIOD (1720 1745) 

Fra Mauritius We have it on the authority of St. Paul 
(1720-1726). that, when a person aspires to a bishopric, he 

desires a good work. But a bishop’s life is 
rarely a bed of roses, as Bishop Mauritius found out for himself 
during his term of office as Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay. When 
he took over from the Archbishop of Goa, the non-Portuguese 
members of the secular clergw who chose to stay in Bombay, 
were in a quandary. The Vicar Apostolic was their official 
Ordinary, yet the Archbishop of Goa, insisting on the right of 
patronage, claimed that he was their real ecclesiastical superior, 
without whose permission they could not say Mass, preach, hear 
confession, solemnize marriages. 

It is probable that quite a number of these seculars, perhaps 
the greater number, sided with the Archbishop of Goa and 
applied to him to have their faculties renewed when this was 
necessary. The others, who acknowledged the jurisdiction of 
the Vicar-Apostolic, had probably also recourse to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa for a renewal of their faculties, in order to make 
assurance doubly sure. For all practical purposes, Bishop 
Mauritius was only the nominal Ordinary of Bombay, he could 
not rely on the support of the secular clergy, whose heart was in 
Goa. He was like the captain of a ship without a navigating crew. 

Fra Peter of Alcantara The next Vicar-Apostolic was nomi- 
(1732-1745). nated in 1728, consecrated in 1732, 

and fared even worse than his pre¬ 
decessor. The seculars did not give him their full and undivided 
allegiance, and continued to look towards Goa for guidance. 
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Worse still, his brethren in religion, the Carmelite Friars them¬ 
selves, did not stand four-square behind him. Not that they 
doubted that he was their Ordinary, they quarrelled with him 
for other reasons and so fiercely that before long the relations 
between Peter of Alcantara and the other Carmelites were 
strained to breaking point, and finally snapped asunder. Father 
Hull's laconic version runs as follows: 4 In 1744 one of the 
Carmelites appealed to the Government to prevent the Vicar- 
Apostolic from removing him from his parochial post.’ 1 



It would seem that there was no trouble in the ranks of the 
Carmelites so long as the Bishop was content with supervising 
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and directing the parochial activities of the Friars. But when 
he issued orders, which he expected them to observe as 4 Brothers 
of the Order of the Most Blessed Mother of God and ever Virgin 
Mary of Mount Carmel', his authority was openly challenged 
by his brother-Carmel ites: he was their Ordinary, not their 
Superior Regular. 

It has been suggested that the Carmelites in Bombay claimed 
that thev were not under the religious control of any local 
superior, since none had been invested with this office by the 
properly constituted authority in Rome, the General of the 
Order. They claimed the privilege of forming something like 
a ‘ Round-Table ' religious community, where none took pre¬ 
cedence, and all had an equal say, so that everyone was his 
own master in all extra-parochial activities. If this was their 
contention, it is not surprising that, when the Bishop referred 
the matter to Rome, he won his case, hands down. The 
Carmelites in Bombay were officially notified that the Vicar- 
Apostolic was their Ordinary and their Superior Regular. They 
were also sternly warned that it was altogether wrong and 
strictly forbidden to have recourse to the civil authorities in 
order to settle their domestic differences. 

Unfortunately, this salutary warning came too late. This is 
what happened. One day when the Bishop insisted more 
strongly than usual on the observance of certain religious rules, 
his right to do so, was not for the first time challenged by the 
Friars. One of them, let us call him Fra Vesuvio, which means 
4 Firebrand \ though this was not his real name, acted as spokes¬ 
man for the others. Fie told the Bishop: 4 We all know, and 
Your Lordship is aware of it as well, that you are not our 
Superior Regular/ This was more than the Bishop could stand; 
and in a moment of episcopal irritability, he allowed impatience 
to get the better of restraint. 4 Well, Fra Vesuvio ’, the Bishop 
said, 4 you allege that I am not your Superior Regular, but I am 
surely your Ordinary; and* speaking in my capacity as Bishop 
of Bombay, I relieve you from this day of your office of parish 
priest/ 

Instead of being dumbfounded by this bomb-shell, Fra 
Vesuvio, like his mountainous namesake, erupted in real earnest. 
He angrily protested: 4 No Bishop has a right to depose a parish 
priest, because the latter refuses to obey an order given by the 
Bishop in his presumed capacity of Superior Regular, which he 
is not/ It has to be admitted that Fra Vesuvio here made a 
point. 

Now, there is always a risk in arguing with a living bishop. 
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But since Peter of Alcantara has gone to his heavenly reward 
hundreds of years ago, let us hope that His Lordship will not 
take umbrage at the following observation: It is regrettable 
that Peter of Alcantara did not refer to Rome the moot point 
of his being Superior Regular, before cracking his whip and 
lashing out at Fra Vesuvio. I hen the latter would not have 
taken the bit between his teeth and bolted, and the Bishop would 
have saved himself and his successors a great deal of trouble. 

This does not mean that one can approve of Fra Vesuvio's 
next move on the Carmelite chess-board. In order to checkmate 
his Bishop, Fra Vesuvio broke every rule of the game by calling 
in an incompetent umpire. He submitted the question of his 
removal from his post of parish priest to the Governor of 
Bombay, in the hope that the highest civil authority on the 
Island would pass sentence in his favour and force the Bishop 
to reinstate him as parish priest. This step was altogether 
indefensible, and Fra Vesuvio was later anything but proud of 
himself when subsequent events brought home to him the 
enormity of his mistake. 

If Fra Vesuvio had not been in a state of blind anger, he 
would have felt suspicious about the eagerness with which the 
Bombay Governor, William Wake, took notice of his complaint. 
The Governor listened long and patiently and asked all sorts of 
questions. It is not likely that he grasped the difference between 
an Ordinary and a Superior Regular, nor did he understand 
how the two offices could be vested in the same person. Nothing 
of the sort obtained in the Church of England. The Governor 
was really not greatly interested in Fra Vesuvio's predicament, 
but he viewed with misgivings the growing power of the 
Carmelite Vicar-Apostolic. Unlike the English bishops at home, 
who showed themselves amenable to the laws of the land, Bishop 
Peter of Alcantara did not go out of his way to curry favour 
with the servants of the Company; and it would be good thing 
if His Lordship’s influence could be lessened and his authority 
restricted and curtailed. 

This was more easily said than done. Bishop Peter was not 
likely to put up with any civilian poaching on his ecclesiastical 
preserve, and the Governor wisely resolved to bide his time. 
Meanwhile Fra Vesuvio was a disappointed man because he was 
kept waiting endlessly. He never had the satisfaction of seeing 
his Bishop called to book by the Governor and forced to reverse 
the sentence which struck him off the roll of parish priests. 
Peter of Alcantara was an ailing man, and he died at Bombay 
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on January 23rd, 1745, without having been interfered with by 
the Governor of Bombay. 

THE YEARS OF EXILE (1746-1772) 

Fra Innocent of the He was appointed Vicar-Apostolic in 
Presentation 1746, and it was he who had to suffer 

(1746-1753). for Fra Vesuvio's waywardness. Before 

he could lake possession of his episcopal 
see, adverse measures were adopted against him. At a Bombay 
Consultation of January 27th, 1748, it is recorded: 1 There being 
reason to apprehend that there is a Romish priest at Tellicherry, 
who wants to come hither and take up his residence on the 
Island in quality of a bishop, it is agreed that the chief and 
factors [at Tellicherry] he ordered peremptorily to refuse his 
passage on any of our ships until they have orders from us [the 
Bombay Government] to the contrary/ 

This Romish priest was Bishop Innocent of the Presentation, 
who after his consecration found himself stranded at Tellicherry. 
He succeeded in eluding the vigilance of his watch dogs, booked 
a passage on a sailing-craft, and proudly stepped ashore on 
Bombay Island on November 1st, 1748. His joy at having out¬ 
witted the servants of the Company was short-lived. On the 
very day of his arrival, he had to leave the Island. He was not 
deprived of his episcopal see, he was merely told to go elsewhere 
and to administer the Church of Bombay without residing in 
the Island. 

In the public records of those days it is mentioned that 4 they 
[the servants of the Company] needed no priests of so high a 
rank \ This casual observation gives us an insight into the 
Governor's mind and explains why he welcomed Fra Vesuvio's 
complaint. He was bent on removing the shepherd in order to 
make the flock, priests and laymen, more subservient to Govern¬ 
ment. This is why he expelled Bishop Innocent of the 
Presentation. 

Fra Vesuvio was shocked when Bishop Innocent was forbidden 
to reside in Bombay. The Vicar-Apostolic took refuge in 
Bandra, which with the whole of the Island of Salsettc had been 
wrested from the Portuguese by the Marathas. He lived there 
for over three years in the house of a poor Christian. In 1752 
he went to Karwar where he died the following year, in exile. 

There is no available information about Fra Vesuvio's further 
doings. It is not likely that he renewed his contacts with the 
Governor of Bombay. It may be that his brother-Carmelites in 
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Bombay realized that he had sinned through passion rather than 
through malice. But the Carmelites in Italy very likely took 
a less considerate view of the case. The news of the expulsion 
of the Vicar-Apostolic and Fra Vesuvio’s share in it, made them 
highly indignant. Some may have called Vesuvio an traditore, 
4 a traitor others, worse still, an eretico , ‘ a heretic \ and some, 
which was worst of all, queslo Inglese , 4 that Englishman ’. 

Fra Sebastian of The exile of the vicars-apostolic 

St. Margaret (1755). lasted many years, but Bishop Innocent’s 

successor. Fra Sebastian, w ? as not put to 
any personal inconvenience on that account. In 1750, he had 
been appointed to the episcopal see of Ispahan, but soon after¬ 
wards, owing to a fierce outbreak of Moslem religious intoler¬ 
ance, he had to leave the country and found himself at a loose 
end. Propaganda found work for him and made him Vicar- 
Apostolic of Bombay. He never set foot on the Island. As he 
was about to sail for Bombay from Persia, he died at Basra in 
1755. 

Fra Dominic of St. Clare He became Vicar-Apostolic in 
(1755-1772). June 1755, but was not allowed by 

the British authorities to reside in 
Bombay. In 1761 he succeeded in paying a passing visit to 
Bombay, which had been without a resident bishop for thirteen 
years. Shortly after his arrival, he was given his marching 
orders by the Hon'ble the Governor. Two years later, in 1763, 
the German Traveller, Niebuhr, visited Bombay and left it 
on record: 4 The Catholics, a scanty remainder of the Portuguese 
and a great number of Indians, their converts, are much more 
numerous than the Protestants. They have an abundance of 
priests who attend their studies in Goa. To superintend this 
herd [Niebuhr's contemptuous phrase], the Pope named some 
years ago a Bishop of Bombay. But the Governor of the Island 
sent him away, declaring that they needed not Catholic priests 
of so high a rank.' 2 The reason here given for the expulsion 
of the Vicar-Apostolic shows that Niebuhr got his information 
from the Bombay authorities. 

The strictness with which the exile was enforced may be 
gathered from the fact that on »September 20th, 1770, Propaganda 
actually wrote to the Vicar-Apostolic to congratulate him on 
having obtained in 1769 permission from the Bombay authorities 
to pass through the Island—a petty triumph indeed. There was 
apparently so little hope of a change for the better in the rela- 
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tions between the Government of Bombay and Bishop John 
Dominic, that the latter received instructions from Rome to 
take up his residence at Surat, so long as he was not allowed 
to stav in Bombay. Accordingly, the Bishop spent most of his 
time at Surat. Occasionally he visited the Karwar mission field. 
On one of his journeys he died in 1772, and his remains were 
afterwards translated to Sunken (Karwar). 

The exile in retrospect. After the death of Bishop Dominic 

of St. Clare in 1772, the exile of the 
vicars-apostolic, which had already lasted 24 long years (1748- 
1772), came to an end. It is hardly probable that the Bombay 
Government had undergone a change of heart and had become 
more fair-minded towards the Catholics. It is still more un¬ 
likely that the change of policy was forced on the servants of 
the Company by the authorities at home, with whom Propa¬ 
ganda at last succeeded in coming to an agreement. A plausible 
explanation is that the British authorities in Bombay came to 
realize that the exclusion of the vicars-apostolic from the Island 
of Bombay, instead of being conducive to peace, led to 
disturbances. 

First of all, the Archbishop of Goa made trouble. His 
Excellency, assuming that the Vicar-Apostolic had fallen into 
disgrace with the British authorities, saw in this a golden oppor¬ 
tunity to assert his royal master’s claims to the right of patronage. 
He quietly sent one or the other priest to minister to the faithful 
in the territory of the Vicar-Apostolic. When the latter became 
aware of these surreptitious visits, he complained to Rome. 

In 1764 Propaganda replied: 4 As regards the controversy, 
which has arisen through the Archbishop of Goa sending priests 
to places under the jurisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic, since it is 
not specified what places, and how and by what title they belong 
to the Vicar-Apostolic, or vyhether he had been in legitimate 
and uninterrupted possession of them, we cannot decide in such 
a delicate matter, as there is no record of the matter in our 
archives/ 

In fact, in the documents we find no hint or clue as regards 
the places to which priests from Goa were sent, whether to 
Surat, Bijapur, Golkonda or Karwar; and the British authorities 
in Bombay did not take any action. Perhaps their unconcern 
emboldened the Archbishop of Goa to interfere in the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal administration of Bombay though, again, we have no infor¬ 
mation about the facts. On March 31st, 1770, Propaganda 
wrote: ‘Regarding certain disorders which have arisen in 
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Bombay [on account of jurisdiction dissensions], for the present, 
it is best to find a modus vivendi [a peaceable coexistence], 
acting with circumspection and prudence, referring the disturb¬ 
ances to the Archbishop of Goa, and suggesting to him how to 
make things go in peace and harmony/ 

In the next place, some secular priests—how many we are 
not told—made an open display of their divided loyalty to the 
Vicar-Apostolic. They boldly advertised the claims of the Crown 
of Portugal by sticking one or more Padroado bulls on the walls 
of their church in Bombay. A reference to their doings was 
made in the council-c hamber of the Government of Bombay in 
1772: 4 Mr. Shaw lays before the Board a publication, which, 
he acquaints us, the Padres have assumed to affix in their 
church/ Several priests were involved in this affair, but only 
one church is mentioned—the several priests may have been 
ministering to the same congregation. 

Mr. Shaw took a serious view of the matter: ‘He esteems 
this a high contempt of Government and therefore desires that 
the Padres may be cited before the Board to answer it, more 
particularly as there are in the records of the Board the strictest 
orders that no publications be issued but by its directions/ This 
extract clearly shows that, like His Majesty of Portugal, the 
Bombay Government claimed a regium placet of their own, and 
Mr. Shaw suggested by way of conclusion ‘ that the voice of the 
people might be heard/ This was the best way to undermine 
the influence of the Padres, to bring home to them that in all 
church affairs the laymen had to be consulted. Accordingly the 
Board decided 4 that the Padres and their parishioners attend 
before the Board. ... In the meantime, the Secretary is to cause 
the publication to be pulled dow r n, and to secure that, without 
the authority of Government, none in future be permitted to 
be affixed/ In other words, the priestly trouble-makers were 
warned in future to behave themselves. 

It has been suggested that some scheme was then afoot for 
reintroducing the jurisdiction of Goa into the Island. But there 
is no need to suppose that priests were especially sent from Goa 
with copies of the papal bulls. The seculars in Bombay knew 
the privileges granted to Portugal by the Holy See. They had 
studied in Goa, where the right of patronage was as important 
an item on the programme of studies as the Nicene Creed. They 
doubtless possessed copies of the relevant papal bulls. How¬ 
ever, things took an unexpected turn when the civil authorities 
interfered. 

The exile of the vicars-apostolic was partly responsible for 
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these happenings. The Vicar General, appointed by the Bishop 
to rule in his name, had no episcopal standing, and the seculars 
did not co-operate with him. They even openly challenged his 
authority. But for the interference of the rulers of Bombay, 
thev could have done so with impunity, because the Carmelite 
Friars were divided among themselves. Though they num¬ 
bered only half a dozen, the Carmelites quarrelled among 
themselves and appealed to the Governor of Bombay to settle 
their differences. They had already done so with disastrous 
results in 1744. Unwilling to learn by experience, they again 
approached the civil authorities. 

In a longish account, recorded in the Bombay Diaries of 1770, 
the President of the Board, i.e., the Hon’ble the Governor, 
informed the other members that he was continually pestered 
with complaints from Padres Pedro and Reginaldo against Padre 
Francisco Xavier. They resented that Francisco had been 
appointed V icar General. They pointed out that Francisco was 
a young man, of little standing in Bombay, who had by means 
of undue practices prevailed on the Vicar-Apostolic to act as 
the latter's locum tenens. He had succeeded in carrying his 
point with the help of Padre Clement, a Carmelite Friar from 
Basra or Bushere, who had no business in Bombay and was a 
man of bad character. 

The members of the Board, after making a strict and impartial 
investigation, were divided among themselves, and referred the 
matter to the Bishop in exile. His Lordship informed the 
Governor that both Padres Pedro and Reginaldo were good men. 
But when the Governor proposed to His Lordship to nominate 
as his Vicar General Padre Pedro, who was the seniormost among 
the Carmelites, the Vicar-Apostolic demurred. He pointed out 
that Padre Pedro had previously declined the post when it was 
offered to him. His Lordship proposed that Father Jacinto 
from Surat be invested with the contested dignity. The mem¬ 
bers of the Board acquiesced in His Lordship's proposal, but 
not so Padre Francisco Xavier, who saw no reason why he 
should be deposed from the Vicar Generalship. However, the 
Governor of Bombay and his councillors had had enough, and 
told Padre Francisco that he should refer his complaint to the 
Vicar-Apostolic. 

One feels ashamed to consider what the members of the 
Governor's Council thought of these petty animosities which 
divided the regulars and the clerics, and the regulars among 
themselves. Protestant gentlemen had, understandably, a very 
poor opinion of the Catholic priesthood in Bombay, and the 
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low estimate in which they held the clergy was lowered still 
further by the pretensions of the laity. 

The laity were also discontented. After Bishop Mauritius 
became the Ordinary of Bombay, the Catholics were in bewilder¬ 
ment. It was a question of capital importance to know with 
certainty whether the priest to whom they confessed their sins 
was authorized to absolve them, and whether their marriages 
were ecclesiastically legal and valid. Unfortunately, their priests 
were at variance on this point; the seculars, according as their 
allegiance was given to the Archbishop of Goa or to the Vicar- 
Apostolic. delivered themselves of mutually contradictory 
opinions. Some seculars advised the faithful to steer clear of 
the Carmelite Friars, who were in the same boat as their Bishop. 
The juiisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic was contested by the 
Archbishop of Goa, and the powers delegated by him to the 
Friars were equally questionable. 

In their eagerness to win over the faithful to their side, the 
seculars lowered their priestly prestige. They acted as partisans, 
at times descending to unworthy tactics for the cause they 
favoured. The demarcation between the Fcclesia Docent and 
the Ecclesia Discern . 4 the Teaching and the Learning Church ’, 
became less clearly defined; and before long the laity, in discuss¬ 
ing the jurisdiction question, were more outspoken and more 
impatient of restraint than the secular priests themselves. Thus 
were sown the first seeds of an unwarranted interference on the 
part of the laity in ecclesiastical affairs. 

A Government document, dating back to the days of Bishop 
John Dominic (1755-1772), apprises us of this: 4 Many disorders 
having gained ground among the Roman Catholics, owing in 
great measure to non-compliance [with], and utter neglect of 
obedience to, the orders issued by the President and Council in 
the year 1718 [1720] in the time of Governor Boone, the follow¬ 
ing articles are proposed as a means of entirely putting a stop 
to the same, and rendering them good subjects and obedient 
to the Government/ 

The various measures, which wx're suggested, give us an insight 
into the doings of the Catholic inhabitants. 4 Whereas much 
disturbance has at times arose [arisen] between the native Roman 
Catholics in regard to the ceremonies of the church, [it would 
be well] that the Hon’blc Board would therefore strictly forbid 
all manners of persons whatsoever to interfere in these points 
with the vicars or missionaries, but decently to comport them¬ 
selves and submit to the orders given by the Bishop through 

4 
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them/ It was also proposed that ‘ no public processions shall 
be made at the churches after sunset/ 

Clearly, some Catholics in Bombay were against the Carmelite 
vicars-apostolic, while others sided with them. It is quite pro¬ 
bable that the pro-Padroado seculars were not sorry for this, 
though in public they disapproved. However, their share in 
these disturbances did not escape the attention of the civil 
authorities, who averred that there were too many of them in 
Bombay. ‘ As the number of Padres in the Island at times is 
really unnecessary . . . , the missionaries [the Carmelite Friars] 
will not want more than six native Padres to assist the Vicar 
without the Gates [Nossa Senhora da Esperaiuja]; two for the 
chapel within the town, two at Mazagon; and four at each 
of the churches at Mahiin [18 in all], and these to be such only 
who are appointed thereto by John Domingos [Bishop Dominic] 
and his successors, and ordained by them; and should it be 
necessary to call in a stranger to make up the number aforesaid, 
application to be made for that purpose to the Hon’ble Board 
for a licence of inhabiting, and to the Bishop for a licence to 
continue in the churches of Bombay/ 

The Catholic laymen in Bombay, aware of their growing 
power, made bold to question the Bishop's ownership of his 
own living quarters. In 1726 Bishop Mauritius had obtained 
leave to set up a house for himself with a private chapel attached 
to it. House and chapel were popularly known as the Fort 
Chapel. After the transfer of the church of Nossa Senhora da 
Esperan^a from Bazaar Street to what we now call Marine Lines 
(1760), the private chapel was enlarged and made a parish church 
under the title of Our Lady of Mount Carmel (1767). The 
Vicar-Apostolic always claimed that it was Carmelite property. 

Shortly afterwards, Bishop Dominic contributed Rs. 1,484 out 
of the funds of the Fort Chapel towards the building of the 
new Esperan^a Church. When in 1770 the Vicar-Apostolic 
insisted on being paid the interest on this sum, the parishioners 
of Esperan^a Church refused to honour the bill on the plea 
that the Fort Chapel was a dependency of the Esperan^a Church, 
in other words, that it was diocesan property. The Vicar- 
Apostolic firmly replied that since 1726 the Fort Chapel had 
alvrays been Carmelite property; the parishioners ignored his 
claim to ownership. ‘ The Fort Chapel is ours/ they asserted. 

Now, in those days a Carmelite Friar was the parish priest 
of Nossa Senhora da Esperan^a, and it is unthinkable that he 
supported the claim of his flock when they contested the 
Carmelite ownership of the Fort Chapel. This was the 
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parishioners' doing, acting over the head of their parish priest. 
The incident is mentioned here, because at a later period the 
ownership of the Fort Chapel was again contested, and with 
disastrous results. 

The aggressiveness of the laity against their Bishop is not 
very difficult to explain. They noticed that the civil authorities, 
when appealed to, sympathized with their grievances against 
their priests. It is recorded in the Public Department Diary for 
the year 1772 that on March 12th, the Board, i.e., the President 
and his Councillors, received a long petition from the vereadores 
—local officials in charge of the wards into which a township 
is divided—of Bombay and Mahim for, and on behalf of, all 
the Roman Catholics of the Island. 

The vereadores complained that their Vicars [the Carmelite 
parish priests] w r cre hard taskmasters in imposing church dues 
and in exacting strict obedience to their orders. ‘ Under this 
system,’ wrote the vereadores , * the said Padres unanimously do 
threaten the poor people to pay ready and entire obedience to 
their commands, subjecting them to a slavery.’ Thereupon, 
Mr. Shaw, one of the members of the Board, begged leave to 
move 4 that the voice of the people might be heard On due 
consideration of these petitions it was resolved, 4 that the Padres 
and their petitioners should attend before the Board, when 
inquiry will be made into their complaints.' The Government 
were anxious to have a say in Church affairs. 

The incident took place in 1772, the year of Bishop Dominic’s 
death, in exile. And we may now return to, and take up again, 
our interrupted account of the vicars-apostolic. 

AFTER THE EXILE (1773d 789) 

Fra Charles of St. Conrad The exile came to an end after 
(1773-1785). the death of Bishop Dominic in 

1772. His successor, Fra Charles 
of St. Conrad, was appointed Vicar-Apostolic on May 5th, 1773. 
We have not been able to ascertain when he was consecrated 
and when he assumed the spiritual direction of the churches of 
Bombay, The house attached to the Fort Chapel in Medows 
Street might have told us, if houses could speak. Some time 
in 1773 this house was refurnished. The newly appointed 
Bishop had been given to understand by the civil authorities 
that there was no longer any objection to his residing in Bombay. 
The exile of the vicars-apostolic was over. 
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However, the presence of Bishop Charles of St. Conrad in 
Bombay did not at once bring about a change for the better 
in the relations between the Ordinary and the secular clergy. 
Their allegiance remained divided, and the Bishop’s position 
was further weakened when he came off second best in an 
attempt to extend his jurisdiction over the Island of Salsettc. 
After its cession to the Company by the Marathas in 1774, 
Bishop Charles of St. Conrad wrote to Propaganda for permis¬ 
sion to look after the churches in the newly acquired British 
island. Propaganda replied on September 2#ih, 177b, that the 
Vicar-Apostolic had better discuss the matter w'ith the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa. He was also told not to ask that Salsette should 
be detached from the Goa Archdiocese, but to request the Arch¬ 
bishop to giant him a ‘ delegation By this compromise the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop would not be encroached upon, 
and the Bombay Government would have no reason to complain. 

This plan fell through because the Archbishop would not 
consent to the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay acting as his Vicar 
General in Salsette. This refusal however did not give rise 
to difficulties between Goa and Bombay. Portuguese power had 
been so crippled by the loss of Bassein and Salsette, that the 
Bombay authorities did not insist on the * Padres Canarinos \ 
the Goan diocesan clergy, leaving Salsettc*. They allowed these 
priests to continue their spiritual ministrations under an arch¬ 
priest, called the Vicar General of the North, and residing at 
Kurla, or sometimes at Thana. 

The Archbishop of Goa wisely refrained from obtruding him¬ 
self upon the British authorities, who continued to ignore and 
even to repudiate him. As far as Salsette was concerned, he 
was able to exercise his ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and the right 
of patronage, if not openly acknowledged, was at least safe¬ 
guarded against the encroachments of the Propaganda mis¬ 
sionaries. It was not an‘ ideal, but at least a workable arrange¬ 
ment. The Archbishop wondered whether something similar 
could not be obtained in Bombay, and some of the secular clergy 
in Bombay were at one with His Grace, and wished with him 
that his spiritual authority might be restored over the Island. 

The Carmelite vicars-apostolic had all along been aware of 
this undercurrent of priestly opposition to their authority, and 
they also knew that there was no immediate remedy for it. 
They wrould fain have replaced the Goa-trained, Padroado- 
minded seculars by local priests taught and educated in Bombay, 
but there were none available. It was not till 1770 that Bishop 
Dominic, two years before his death, took the step of opening 
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a siininary of his own. When Fra Charles of St. Conrad became 
Vicar-Apostolic this seminary was still a very inchoate affair; 
it was housed in the Bishop's residence attached to the Fort 
Chapel in Medows Street, close to the site of the present-day 
Examiner Press. A few young men, natives of Bombay who 
were the Vicar-Apostolic’s subjects, repaired daily to the Bishop’s 
house and were given a course in elementary theology. The 
first ordination took place in 1775, when Bishop Charles of St. 
Conrad raised four students to the clerical status. 

In the same year Bishop Charles of St. Conrad informed the 
authorities in Rome that he thought that the time had come 
to build a seminary in Bombay. About a year later, on 
September 28th, 1776, Propaganda in their reply approved of 
the Vicar-Apostolic’s scheme, but they advised him to be satisfied 
with renting a house for that purpose. They were ready to 
pay the rent and were willing to give him further financial 
support: ‘Specify what funds you will require to support twelve 
candidates/ They also promised to supply the seminary with 
a qualified professor in the person of Antonio Pinto da Gloria, 
w'ho was completing his theological studies in Rome. They 
were evidently anxious to be helpful, and they suggested that 
the Vicar-Apostolic should send tw r o students to Rome. ‘ In 
order to secure a succession of teachers, send two more pupils 
to Rome. If you succeed in your scheme, and get help for the 
institution from the inhabitants, we can then think of a better 
plan *, i.e., the building of a seminary. Accordingly a house 
was rented next door to the Bishop’s house. But it does not 
seem that the Vicar-Apostolic acted on the suggestion of sending 
one or more students to Rome, the raw’ material at his disposal 
was not yet fit for export. 

Antonio Pinto da Gloria was a bright young man, who gave 
a good account of himself in Rome. He was from Bombay, and 
was probably send to Rome by Bishop Dominic, for in their 
already quoted letter of 1776, Propaganda w r rotc: 'Send two 
more pupils to Rome/ Another had already been sent before. 
Padre Antonio. The latter started his teaching career in the 
seminary towards 1778. He received a yearly salary from 
Propaganda and was still professor of the seminary in 1785. In 
that year he asked to be appointed parish priest of Salva^ao 
Church, declaring his readiness to continue to teach the semi¬ 
narians and to forgo his salary from Rome. His request was 
granted. This new assignment hardly increased his teaching 
efficiency, his activities were now divided between the parish 
and the seminary. 
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The seminary in the rented house continued to function as 
a day-school and did not flourish. The candidates were poor 
material, and their number was small, at first not even half a 
dozen; the number of ordained priests was equally insignificant, 
onlv sixteen from 1777 to 1807. I he newly ordained priests 
spent much time in struggling through their breviary, which 
in their case was indeed onus diei f 4 the day’s burden '. The 
Vicar-Apostolic in discouragement finally asked the Roman 
authorities to grant them permission to say the fifteen decades 
of the Rosary instead of the Divine Office—the request was 
refused (see p. 2). 

In those days the Catholic schools in Bombay were few in 
number and poor in quality. In 1770 the Bombay Government 
took notice of this, and among other things proposed: 4 That 
the European missionaries do take proper care of the children 
of the Romans, to render them good subjects to His Majesty and 
faithful servants to the Hon’blc Company—the manner of 
conducting and managing a school for this purpose to be formed 
by the said missionaries, subject to the approbation of the 
Hon’ble Board.’ Many children, except those taught at home 
in the better families, grew up illiterate. The seminarians were 
largely recruited from this unpromising milieu. 

The Vicar-Apostolic and the Carmelite Friars knew that the 
first seminary priests of Bombay were inadequately trained, so 
did the members of the secular clergy who came from Goa. 
The latter considered themselves far superior to the newly 
ordained clerics, who were little better than catechists. It was 
felt in Goa that the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay was shamefully 
lowering the dignity of the priesthood. 

The Bombay clerics sent to Rome a carefully drawn-up list 
of their grievances, to which Propaganda replied on October 6th, 
1787. As Bishop Charles of St. Conrad died in 1785, and his 
successor was consecrated in 1789, the above correspondence 
took place sede vacanle, when the episcopal see was vacant. The 
answer from Propaganda was received by the Vicar General 
in charge of the Bombay churches. 

4 Whereas it has become known that abuses have crept into 
the City of Bombay; that all the parishes are occupied by mis¬ 
sionaries regular, and that sometimes one parish priest holds 
two parishes, to the spiritual prejudice of souls and the temporal 
prejudice of the secular clergy; the Sacred Congregation, adher¬ 
ing to the constitutions of the sacred canons, at the instance of 
His Eminence Cardinal Carrara, has decreed and ordered that 
in the distribution of parishes the secular priests shall be pre- 
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ferred to regulars; but in the absence of a proper [suitable] 
secular priest, it shall be lawful for them [the regulars] to assume 
the charge of souls. Secondly, that henceforward no single 
\ parish priest shall retain the charge of two parishes. Thirdly, 
that of the two parishes held at present by Father Victorinus 
of the Blessed Virgin and by Father Charles of St. Peter, Dis- 
calced Carmelites, one shall promptly be given to the priest 
Anthony Pinto da Gloria, and the other to such secular priest 
as the Vicar Apostolic shall judge fit in the Lord.’ 

The Vicar General had no easy time, for during the vacancy 
of the episcopal see, the laymen also made trouble. Government 
had previously lent a willing ear to their complaints against 
their priests, and in 178b they decided to appeal again to the 
British authorities, they perhaps did not realize at first that the 
civic power would not be sorry to have this excuse for bringing 
the Church in Bombay under Government control. 

At first they did not mention their intention to appeal to 
Government. Speaking in the name of 4 the inhabitants of 
Bombay they sent to the Vicar General a formidable list of 
complaints about the administration of the churches in general 
and of the Esperaiu;a Church in particular. Everything was 
wrong: the Carmelite Fathers absented themselves when they 
should have been on duty, the secular priests were overworked, 
the parish funds were not properly administered, the accounts 
were badly kept, the native Catholic community was not ade¬ 
quately represented among the churchwardens, and the For* 
Chapel’s dependency on Nossa Senhora da Esperan^a was un¬ 
justly denied. 

If the Vicar General had been wise, he would merely have 
acknowledged the receipt of this letter and informed the parties 
concerned that it would be brought to the notice of the new 
Vicar*Apostolic on the latter's arrival in Bombay. Instead, he 
wrote on April 6, 1786, what he considered a reasoned reply, 
which however entirely failed to give satisfaction to 4 the 
inhabitants of Bombay \ 

In the words of Father Hull: ‘On June 23rd, a body of 
tw T enty-two [sixteen] parishioners sent in a counter-comment in 
a tone of great acerbity, warning the Vicar General against 
imitating the ruinous policy of King Roboam, and threatening 
him vaguely with the consequences of provoking his sons to 
rage.' They ended by confidently hoping that ‘ We shall have 
entire execution of our pious wishes, and so shall have no 
occasion to be obliged to procure redress in the tribunal of 
secular justice.* The threat of appealing to Government was 
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undisguised. Thev signed themselves: 4 Your Reverences the 
most honourable and obsequious people, H. Antonio Barretto 
and fifteen others.’ 5 

Thev knew and the Vicar General knew that the civil autho¬ 
rities, if appealed to, would probably decide in favour of the 
complainants. Rather than give Government another oppor¬ 
tunity of interfering in ecclesiastical affairs, the Vicar General 
wrote on August 5th, 1780, a conciliators reply, and granted 
several of their demands, holding over others till the appoint¬ 
ment and arrival of the new Vicar-Apostolic. 

In their letter Antonio Barretto and the fifteen others freelv 
quoted scriptural examples, the teaching of the Council of Trent, 
papal constitutions, and declarations of canonists. One can 
hardly doubt that the letter was not due to the unaided efforts 
of 4 Your Reverence’s the most honourable and obsequious 
people ’. Some priest, not in love with the C;uinelites, had 
given them his professional guidance: perhaps a priest in 
Bombay, more likely a priest in Goa. possibly even a Seminary 
Professor, for the very nature of the quoted sources reveals the 
touch of a specialist. 

Apart from this, the wording of the letter and its prevailing 
tone point to the growing interest taken In the laity in the 
Padroado question. At first they had to be won, encouraged 
and trained: now they were well-schooled and assumed the 
leadership in the struggle, calling on the secular clergy 
merely for technical knowledge. The secular priests lent them 
full support, being confronted with the unpleasant prospect of 
having their services dispensed with, should the Vicar-Apostolic 
succeed in carrying out the Carmelite scheme for providing the 
Vicariate w r ith a priesthood through his own seminary. 

It is therefore clear that the Church in Bombay was a prey 
to many dissensions. The Carmelites were divided among 
themselves, they were at loggerheads with their parishioners; 
they gave dissatisfaction to the secular clergy. However, the 
whole blame for this turmoil should not be laid at the door 
of the Carmelite Friars. A tug-of-war is by definition a contest 
in which two groups of persons holding the same rope pull in 
opposite directions. 

Fra Angelino of St. Joseph He was appointed Vicar- 

(1785-1786). Apostolic after the death of 

Bishop Charles of St. Conrad 
(1785), but he died on his way out to India and was buried 
at sea (1786). 
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Bishop Victorinus of St. Mary Appointed Vicar-Apostolic 
(1789). on November 9th, 1787, he 

was, according to Fr. Hull, 
consecrated Bishop at Verapoly in 1789, and in the beginning 
of that year he returned to Bombay. On his arrival in Bombay, 
he was informed by the British authorities that his services 
as Vicar-Apostolic were no longer required. William Page, 
Secretary to the Government, wrote: 4 The Reverend Arch¬ 
bishop Primate at Goa having claimed the jurisdiction over 
the Catholic churches under this Government and consequently 
the nomination of priests to officiate therein, the Hon’ble the 
Presidcrit-in-Council has been pleased to admit His Reverence’s 
claim, and has commanded me to apprise you that he expects 
all the present incumbents will evacuate their benefices on the 
arrival of such priests as the Archbishop of Goa ma\ send from 
Goa to supply them; and this notice you v ill be pleased to 
communicate accordingly to those whom it may concern.* This 
letter was written on February JSth, 1789. which date maiks 
the temporary end of the Carmelite regime in Bombay. 

1-3 H. I, 65; 64; 85. 



VII. UNDER GOA JURISDICTION 

(1789-1791) 

It would at first seem that the reversion to Goa of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was decided on, and decreed by, the 
Bombay Government. In the words of Secretary William Page 
already quoted: 4 The Hon’ble President-in-Council has been 
pleased to admit His Reverence’s [the Archbishop’s] claim/ 
This was not the case. The President and his Council were 
the servants of the Company, and they were told by the Com¬ 
pany to get rid of the Carmelite Vicars-Apostolic and to acknow¬ 
ledge the Archbishop of Goa as the head of the Church in 
Bombay. The Company in turn mereh carried out the orders 
of the British authorities at home. 

This is what happened. In the opening years of the eighteenth 
century, the servants of the Company in Bombay looked upon 
the Portuguese in Goa, Basse in and Salsette as undesirable 
neighbours and potential enemies. That is why they obtained 
in 1718 the grudging consent from the Holy See curtailing the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa and, in his stead, appoint¬ 
ing the Vicar-Apostolic of the Great Mogul as Ordinary of 
Bombay Island. In the next sixty years Portuguese power in 
India rapidly declined. Bassein was wrested from them by the 
Marathas and also Salsette which passed into British hands in 
1774. Prom that time onwards there was no longer any danger 
of Portuguese aggressive designs on Bombay. 

On January 5th, 1786, Mr. Walpole, the British envoy at the 
Court of Portugal, informed London that the Portuguese 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Colonies had let him know 
that the ruler of Portugal w r as anxious that the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa should be restored 
in Bombay. 

The British Government had no objection to the royal request, 
and they prevailed on the Court of Directors to instruct their 
servants in Bombay to acknowledge the Archbishop of Goa, 
instead of the Vi car-Apostolic, as the spiritual ruler of the 
churches in Bombay. These instructions were dated July 21st, 
1786. There followed an unaccountably long delay, and more 
than two years were allowed to lapse before these instructions 
svere put into effect. It was only on February 18th, 1789, that 
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intimation of the coming change was conveyed to the Vicar- 
Apostolic, Bishop Victorinus. 

The Vicar-Apostolic, Bishop Victorinus, seems to have doubted 
that the Government had authority to deprive him of his juris¬ 
diction. In his letter of April 7th, 1789, to Major-General 
William Medows, who was then Governor of Bombay, Bishop 
Victorinus wrote: 4 I have ever been taught to believe that my 
obedience depended [not] on civil actions but ecclesiastical ones, 

.. . being answerable in discharge of the high trust reposed in me 
to none but His Holiness the Pope. From him 1 have a right 
to expect notice that 1 am to be deprived of my dignity’ [of 
Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay]. 

In this Bishop Victorinus was mistaken. No papal intimation 
was neccssarv, as he was told in a letter of July ‘list, 1790, from 
Propaganda. * The Cardinals have learned of the change which 
has taken place in the spiritual government of Bombay. But 
as it [the change] was arranged by an understanding between 
the tw r o Courts of Lisbon and London, there was no need to 
protest; since it was always the principle of the Congregation 
that, as soon as the Knglish Government was whiling to allow 
the Archbishop of Goa to send priests into Bombay, which w T as 
part of his diocese, our missionaries [those dependent on 
Propaganda] as well as the Vicar-Apostolic should cease to 
exercise jurisdiction and should leave the field open to the 
Ordinary’ [the Archbishop of Goa]. 

The Vicar-Apostolic did not wait for the Propaganda letter 
of July 1790 to obey the orders of the Company. Already in 
his letter of April 7th, 1789, he professed his willingness to 
obey: 'If however it is Your Honours unalterable resolution 
to deprive us [the Vicar Apostolic and the Carmelite Friars] of 
all our benefices, with all becoming submission w r e shall obey 
your order, requesting at the same time a suspension of them, 
until we can settle to the satisfaction of our parishioners the 
affairs entrusted by them in our hands, as during the present 
holy season [it was Holy Week] wc cannot enter upon the con¬ 
sideration of such business.' 

The willingness of the Vicar-Apostolic to obey the orders of 
Government was duly appreciated at Government House. 
Without consulting the Archbishop of Goa, the Governor bade 
his Secretary wrrite on April 15th, 1789: 'The Hon’ble the 
Presidcnt-in-Council has been pleased to comply with your 
request by allowing you and your Brethren Carmelites until the 
15th of next month [May 15th] to settle the concerns with your 
parishioners; on which day however he expects you will 
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punctually surrender charge of the churches to the Most Reve¬ 
rend Padre Joao Antonio de Silva, Vicar General and Visitor de¬ 
puted by His Excellency the Archbishop of Goa to receive them.' 
Thus the British, having encroached upon the right of patronage 
in 1720, after sixty-nine years chose once more to lecogni/e it. 

If the Archbishop of Goa had had a say in the matter, the 
Vicar-Apostolic and the Carmelites would already have been 
out of Bombay. It was on February 18th. 1789, that Bishop 
Victorinas was officially informed of the change of jm isdic tion. 
We do not know when the Archbishop of Goa came to know 
of it: but towards the beginning of April Padre Joao Antonio 
de Silva was in Bombav. On April 3rd, 1789. he wrote to 
Bishop Victorious: ‘This morning I have done myself the 
honour of waiting upon Your Lordship to congratulate von on 
your safe arrival and to wish you joy of vour episcopal dignity: 
but not finding you at home [at the Fort Chapel!, 1 requested 
the Reverend Andre de Silva to present you with my tespects. 

'This is to let you know that His Excellency the Archbishop 
of Goa and Primate of the East has appointed me Vicar General, 
in consequence of a correspondence between His Excellent \ the 
Governor of Goa and the Piesident-in-Couiu il [of Bombav]. to 
take charge of the churches upon this Island with everything 
belonging to them: but this being Holy Week, if Your Excellent v 
pleases, you may continue with the ceremonies of the same.’ 

On the following day, in his acknowledgement of this letter, 
Bishop Vic tori n us said that he had no objections to put forward, 
but asked for time to settle accounts with the parishioners. He 
concluded: ‘I shall be much obliged if you will come and live 
with me, and make the house your own. I request you will not 
deprive me of this pleasure/ 

It is not known whether the Vicar General granted the asked- 
for respite. A few days later, however, the matter was taken 
out of his hands when the Governor of Bombay fixed May 15th 
as the day of the transfer of spiritual power. This delay was 
not to the taste of the Padroado party, for their opponents were 
making strenuous efforts to persuade the Governor to counter¬ 
mand the change of jurisdiction. Clearly, the joy of the 
Padroadists was not shared by all; and the Carmelites were not 
without a substantial following in Bombay; and these members 
of the Carmelite party sent a first petition to the Government 
on March 3rd, 1789, protesting against the transfer of jurisdiction. 
They drew up a second petition on April 19th, writing in the 
name of 4 the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Bombay \ though 
this was obviously an exaggerated claim. The Bombay Govern- 
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incut professed their inability to interfere in the matter, taking 
refuge behind the instructions received from the authorities at 
home. 

The Carmelite Fathers themselves protested on the plea that 
the Archbishop of Goa could not deprive them of their parochial 
offices and benefices. They apparently claimed to be perpetual 
vicars and not removable, an indefensible contention in the 
present coe. They also professed their willingness ‘with our 
Superior, the Bishop, to acknowledge his [the Archbishop’s] 
jurisdiction and, subject to it. to perform our duties as parish 
priests in the manner heretofore, until we are otherwise disposed 
of bv His Holiness the Pope.' Finally, Bishop Victorious wrote 
to the Governor, signifying his readiness to carry on with the 
administration of the churches in Bombay under the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Goa. 

The Governor fell in with this tentative offer, and by his 
orders his Secretary wrote on April 30th, 1789, a pleading letter 
to the Goa Vicar General: ‘As the present incumbents have 
expressed their willingness to submit to the jurisdiction of His 
Excellency [the Archbishop of Goa], it would be highly accept¬ 
able to this Government if His Excellency [the Archbishop] 
would content himself with filling up the benefices as they fall 
vacant, leaving the present possessors of them [the Carmelites] 
the enjoyment of them during their lives. He [the Governor] 
is induced to recommend this the more strongly to His Excel¬ 
lency’s consideration, as he is well assured that the Catholic 
inhabitants in general, residing under this Government, are well 
affected towards their present pastors [the Carmelites], whom he 
understands are men of irreproachable character; and he has 
reason to believe that an acquiescence on the part of His 
Excellency [the Archbishop] to what is herein proposed will 
prevent much dissatisfaction among the [those] inhabitants 
signally averse to a change of priests.’ 

The final decision as to the future status of the Carmelite 
Friars in Bombay rested of course with the Archbishop of Goa, 
to whom the relevant correspondence was forwarded by the Vicar 
General. In the meantime the latter agreed that three Carmelite 
Friars—Raymond of St. Joseph! Charles Joseph of St. Peter and 
Peter of Alcantara—should retain their parochial posts in their 
churches, pending the decision from Goa. These three Fathers 
were present on May 15th, 1789, in the church of Nossa Senhora 
da Esperan^a, where the transfer took place without disturbance 
or opposition. 

On that day the three Carmelites subscribed to an oath 
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especially drawn up for the occasion. In the presence of wit¬ 
nesses, ‘ they declared before the said most Reverend 
Desembargador [chief representative of the Archbishop], f igario 
Geral [Vicar General] and Visitador, and of me, the said Secre¬ 
tary, that they, of their sincere and free will, recognised the 
spiritual jurisdiction of His Grace the Most Reverend Arch¬ 
bishop Primate of Goa over the Roman Catholic churches of 
this Island and its dependencies . . . ; and the better to confirm 
this their recognition they . . . swore on the Holy Gospels and 
signed their names on this deed of oath, placing their right 
hands [on the Gospels] and touching them in the presence 
of. . . 

Bishop Victorinas himself, who had resigned his position 
entirely, was not present. He had given up the idea of con¬ 
tinuing to look after the churches of Bombay vicariously as the 
representative of the Archbishop of Goa and appointed by him. 
In the oath it was explicitly stated that the person who took 
it promised obedience not only to the Archbishop of Goa but 
also the latter’s 4 Vicar General and his successors deputed by 
the said Most Reverend Archbishop to reside in the said Island \ 
This, of course, the Bishop could not do. In his own words: 

4 1 have no objection to subscribe my recognition to the Arch¬ 
bishop's authority in its fullest extent. ... If I am to be con¬ 
tinued as Bishop of this diocese [under the Archbishop’s juris¬ 
diction], the Vicar General’s commission must cease of course 
[i.e., ipso facto] after the publication of His Excellency’s 
jurisdiction; for he can exercise no authority but what he derives 
from me, who am answerable to my superior [the Archbishop of 
Goa] for the management of my diocese. Otherwise I would 
be an insignificant cypher; for I can never consent to receive any 
orders from an inferior i.e., a Vicar General. 

In other words, Bishop Victorinus was like a general in his 
own right; and in no arjny does a general receive his orders 
from a subordinate officer. For the time being, Bishop 
Victorinus drops out of the picture. 

The three Carmelite Friars who had taken the oath did not 
long remain in the undisturbed possession of their churches and 
benefices. In a letter of May 25th, 1789, to the Governor of 
Bombay, the Archbishop of Goa frankly admitted his inability 
to square the circle. 4 Your Honour has laid me under so many 
obligations by restoring my jurisdiction over the churches in 
Bombay (that was usurped for many years) that even less would 
be sufficient to render me quite subservient to your will and 
that of your Council. But as I am convinced that the Court 
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of Lisbon would pay no regard to the remonstrances of the 
Reverend Fathers of the Propaganda Fide . . . , it is out of my 
power to make the least alteration in this affair.’ 

The parenthetical clause, 4 (my jurisdiction) that was usurped 
for many years ’, is astonishing. If the Archbishop’s jurisdiction 
was usurped, the Carmelite vicarsapostolic were usurpers; and 
usurpers as well were the reigning Popes between 1718 and 1789, 
who either appointed or recognised the vicarsapostolic as 
Ordinaries of Bombay; Popes Clement XI (1700-1721), Innocent 
XIII (1721-1724). Benedict XIII (1724-1750), Clement XII (1730- 
1740), Benedict XIV (1740 1758), Clement XIII (1758-1709), 
Clement XIV (1769-1774) and Pius VI (1775-1799). 

One wonders whether the Catholic Archbishop realized what 
he w T as saying when he so smugly accused all these Popes of 
acting illegally; for every usurpation is illegal and unjust. All 
that the Popes had done was to provide the Catholic Church 
in Bombay w-ith pastors during the seventy years that the British 
authorities refused to allow the Archbishop of Goa to exercise 
in the Island of Bombay a spiritual jurisdiction, which the Holy 
See never denied. Bv an irony of fate it was left to an Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa, himself a Carmelite, to wish his brother-in¬ 
religion, the Carmelite Vicar-Apostolic, god-speed, when the 
latter’s jurisdiction over Bombay came to an end, by calling him 
an usurper. 

Soon afterwards, probably to satisfy the demands of those 
Catholics who used to hear Mass on Sunday in the Fort Chapel 
and could no longer do so, the Goa Vicar General took posses¬ 
sion of the chapel and house in Medows Street. He ordered an 
inventory to be made of the furniture and movables in the 
chapel and in the house—in the words of Bishop Victorious: 

4 of my plate \ He opened the chapel to public worship, and 
billeted one of his own priests in the house of Bishop Victorinus. 
Chapel and house, he claimed, wore diocesan property, and the 
Vicar General did not require any permission from the Carmelite 
Bishop. Nor was there any need of informing the Governor of 
Bombay. 

However, the Goa Vicar General had been somewdiat precipi¬ 
tate. On July 7th, 1789, Bishop Victorinus reported the matter 
to Government and asked for protection against this unwarranted 
trespass. Bishop Victorinus claimed that the chapel and the 
house were Carmelite property and vested in him as the chief 
representative of the Order. It may be that the Governor was 
well disposed towards the Carmelite Bishop, w r ho had so quietly 
consented to his loss of jurisdiction in obedience to the orders 
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of the Company. On July 11th, he appointed a Commission 
to inquire into the rights of the case. 

The members of this Commission found for the plaintiff and 
returned a verdict in the Bishops favour. The Goa Vicar 
General was officially informed by Secretary William Page on 
October 27th, 1789: 'I have, in charge from the President-in- 
Council, to signify to Your Reverence that the Committee, 
appointed in July last to investigate the titles of the Friars 
Carmelite to the tow n chapel I Fort Chapel], its plate and vest¬ 
ments. having reported to him the result of their inquiry, it is 
his [the Governor’s] decided opinion that the said chapel, etc., 
is the property of that Fraternity. It is therefore his desire that 
you desist from making any further claim thereto, contenting 
yourself with the spiritual jurisdiction of it. if it suits the con¬ 
venience of His Excellency the Bishop Fra Victorious to let the 
divine services to be performed therein as before.’ 

The Goa Vicar General had to bow to necessity, but he made 
a point of ignoring Bishop Victorious. In a letter of July 7th, 
1789, the latter had declared his willingness to allow' Mass to 
be said in the chapel 4 upon a proper application to myself, 
[on condition] that the keys of the chapel he delivered to me 
after the service is over, and Padre de Silva [who had taken up 
his quarters in the Bishop's house] provide himself accommoda¬ 
tion elsewhere.’ The Vicar General did not avail himself of this 
offer, but opened a house close by the Fort Chapel, in which 
his priests held services for the public. 

In course of time Propaganda wrote to Bishop Victorinas in 
approving terms: ‘You have done w r ell in not putting any 
obstacle to the decree of the English Government, and also you 
did well in referring the question of the Hermitage [the Fort 
Chapel and house] to the Government, as regards your legal 
possession of it. Since you received a favourable reply, retire 
to that convent, and abstain from all jurisdiction over souls, 
except so far as powers are given you by the Archbishop, and are 
allowed by the privileges of religious.’ 

The Fort Chapel’s ownership was now settled once for all, 
and Father Hull summarily dismisses it with a few words of 
comment: 4 A copy of this letter [the Government Secretary’s 
letter to the Goa Vicar General that he had lost his case] was 
forwarded to the Vicar-Apostolic [Bishop Victorinus], and so the 
incident was closed.’ 1 The present writer holds, on the contrary, 
that the Fort Chapel incident was a turning-point in the short¬ 
lived Goa jurisdiction over Bombay, which came to an end 
in 1791. 
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The jurisdiction On learning of the adverse verdict, which 
somersault. put an end to his hopes of acquiring the 

Fort Chapel, the Goa Vicar General was 
somewhat crestfallen. The laymen in his employ, who had 
forced their way into the Bishop’s house—Joseph Pereira, his 
son Richaid Pereira, George Horbexk and Caitano Cabral— 
and had boasted to their friends of their insulting behaviour 
towards Bishop Victorious, were greatly chastened. A certain 
Mr. Tod. apparently an English lawyer, who had tried to intimi¬ 
date the Bishop into compliance with the Vicar General’s 
demands, managed to stage a dignified retreat. It was clear 
that the Vicar General had gone too far, and the Carmelite party 
gave utterance to their indignation so strongly that the Governor 
deemed it proper to write a warning letter to Bishop Victorious 
on January 12th, 1790. 

Sccietarv William Page wrote: ‘The President-in Council, 
understanding that many of the Catholic inhabitants of the 
Island [refuse] to acknowledge the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Goa and of his delegate, the Vicar General, has 
judged piopcr to issue a publication, of which he has ordered 
me [William Page] to enclose a copy, and to [request] you to be 
particularly circumspect not to encourage any of the people in 
such contumacious conduct.’ 

The proclamation was published a month later, on February 
12th, 1790, and ran as follows: 4 The Presidcnt-in-Council hereby 
commands that all Catholic inhabitants on this Island do con¬ 
sider themselves under the spiritual jurisdiction of His 
Excellency the Archbishop of Goa and of his Delegate, the 
Reverend Padre Ignacio Gomes, Vicar General; and whoever 
shall presume to refuse obedience to the said Vicar’s authority 
or to obsuuct him in the exercise of his functions will be pro¬ 
ceeded against by Government with the utmost severity.’ We 
may conclude that the Fort Chapel case was not the trifling 
incident Father Hull has made of it. It did immense harm to 
the Padroado cause, as will be shown. 

The members of the Carmelite party in Bombay carefully 
refrained from giving any trouble to Government, yet they 
managed to get the better of the Governor. They drew up a 
petition to the Hon’ble members of the Court of Directors, and 
humbly begged of the Governor of Bombay to forward it to 
London. On March 5th, 1790, they prefaced the statement of 
their grievances with the following imposing heading: 4 A peti¬ 
tion to have the Goa occupation reversed, organized by six 
5 
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deputies from Mahim and six of Bombay, representing the whole 
people/ 

The wording of the petition was in keeping with this prefatory 
opening: 4 With a great, inexpressible grief and concern we do 
move to lay before this Hon’ble Court the fatiferous misfortune 
into which, this present year 1789, have fallen the Roman 
Catholics inhabitants of this Island, by a forged letter sent to 
Portugal in the name of the R.C. inhabitants of this Island of 
Bombay and Mahim, requesting spiritual power from the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa upon the churches of this Island, [because] of 
which was issued an order from the Hon’ble Court of Directors 
to this Government to deliver over to the Archbishop of Goa 
the charge of the churches. . . . 

‘ The inhabitants, being informed of this unexpected order, 
petitioned the Government [of Bombay] on March 3rd of the 
same year [1789] requesting the preservation of the Carmelite 
Friars, because they were serviceable, advantageous and of great 
tranquillity to the R.C. inhabitants. But observing that their 
petition took no place [was not taken into consideration], they 
constituted their deputy attorneys ... six from Mahim and six 
from Bombay. • . • [On April 18th, 1789] they again petitioned 
the Hon’ble Court [of Bombay] to suspend this order . . . till 
the Hon’ble Court [of Directors] should be informed of all 
circumstances and good reasons. . . .’ In spite of which, the 
churches were delivered over to the Archbishop 4 with the 
universal grief and concern of all . . . causing everyone great 
displeasure ’. [They go on to ask for the Vicar-Apostolic to be 
restored.] 4 But the vicars of the churches shall be natives of 
this Island and not strangers. . . / 

The pro-Carmelite petitioners claimed to represent 4 the whole 
people ’. They must have been fairly numerous; for all that, 
they were in the minority. It is certain that the whole of 
Bombay Island was not longing for the return of the Carmelites. 

It is hardly likely that the petitioners seriously expected their 
remonstrances to turn the scales and bring back the Carmelite 
Vicar-Apostolic. But they felt happy. In India people have a 
fondness for drawing up petitions, asking redress for their 
grievances. It is a harmless pastime, and often provides a useful 
safety-valve. Hence, even to the petitioners themselves the result 
of their appeal was somewhat unexpected. 

The Hon'ble members of the Court of Directors were per¬ 
turbed. They wrote on December 15th, 1790, 4 We are concerned 
to find from the papers you have transmitted to us that the 
execution of our orders of July 21st, 1786, for restoring to the 
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Archbishop of Goa his spiritual jurisdiction over the Roman 
Catholic churches upon your Island, has given great uneasiness 
to the inhabitants of that persuasion/ 

They realized that they had been wrongly informed and were 
ready to make amends: * Our orders on that subject were founded 
upon the requisition of the Court of Portugal; but as we now 
find out [that] the inhabitants of the Roman Catholic religion 
within your Presidency are uniformly averse to the exercise of 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa, and that such juris¬ 
diction was [in 1720] relinquished in a formal manner, we feel 
disposed, though unwilling to interfere in religious matters, to 
comply with their unanimous wishes, and to allow them to 
exercise their religious worship under the jurisdiction of the 
Carmelite Friars, as they have been used to do for half a century 
past; and [we] desire you will make all parties acquainted there¬ 
with/ 

It would seem that the Court of Directors did not take the 
trouble to inquire at headquarters in Bombay whether the 
inhabitants of Bombay actually were * uniformly averse ’ to the 
Goa jurisdiction, and whether it was ‘ their unanimous ’ wish to 
see the Carmelite jurisdiction restored. The explanation is that 
they were not really interested in what happened to the Catholics 
of Bombay, their concern was to have as little trouble as possible 
in matters of religion. 

In accordance with these instructions of the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors, their servants in Bombay issued another Proclamation 
on August 2nd, 1791: ' The Hon’ble Court of Directors of the 
English East India Company having pleased to order that the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic churches under 
Government shall be withdrawn from the Archbishop of Goa and 
be restored to the Carmelite Bishop and Friars of the Apostolic 
mission: the President-in-Council has accordingly resolved that 
the said restoration shall take place on the first of the ensuing 
month [September 1st, 1791]; from which time he enjoins all 
the Catholic inhabitants of Bombay, as well as the several 
factories and settlements subordinate thereto, to pay due obedi¬ 
ence in spiritual matters to the said Bishop [the Carmelite Vicar- 
Apostolic] on pain of incurring the severe displeasure of 
Government/ 

Thus within a very short space of time the Governor of 
Bombay executed a complete volte-face. The sequel has been 
thus recorded for posterity: ‘On September 1st, 1791, Fra 
Victorinus went in procession, amid great festivity, to take 
possession of Esperan^a Church of the Esplanade/ 
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The phrase amid great festivity is revealing. The responsible 
chronicler did not belong to the Padroado party. A less partisan 
report might have been more soberly worded. The result w r as 
to provoke a volcanic eruption on the part of His Excellency 
the Archbishop of Goa, Manuel cle Santa Catharina. His 
Excellency wrote with vehemence to the Vicar-Apostolic on 
October 6th , 1791: 

‘ If Your Reverence w r ere to reflect seriously on events from 
the time a certain Mauritius [the Archbishop’s outrageous 
manner of referring to Fra Mauritius, the Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Great Mogul and a Bishop in his own right] maliciously intruded 
himself, up to the time of my taking possession [in 1789) of 
this flock [i.e., the churches of Bombay], you would find verified 
the words which Christ said through St. John: 44 He who enters 
not by the door . . . , the same is a thief and a robber.” 

‘ This [your] method of procedure, Sir, is not that of a Vicar- 
Apostolic, w r ho should only have in view the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls; it is not that of a shepherd, who should 
stamp out and not foment schism between the lambs and their 
own prelate; it is not giving life to the lambs, but rather depriv¬ 
ing them of it; it is sacrificing and condemning them for ever.’ 
Father Hull, giving chapter and verse for his comment, adds: 

4 The letter is described as one of 44 true religious unction '7 2 
A week later, on October 15th, 1791, the Archbishop of Goa 
wrote an equally strong letter to Pope Pius VI. His Holiness 
replied on January 23, 1793, by the Brief Jam dudum: 

4 Already several times the Archbishops of Goa . . . have for¬ 
warded complaints regarding the jurisdiction conceded by Us 
[the Holy See] to the Vicars-Apostolic of the Great Mogul in 
the Island of Bombay—as if it had been in our mind to take 
that jurisdiction away from the aforesaid prelates [of Goa]. 

4 On each occasion We [the Holy See] have always given the 
same answer, viz,, that nothing on our part stands in the way 
of the Goa Archbishop exercising the fullest jurisdiction in that 
Island; and that while he is exercising it, no one else should 
be allowed to acquire from Us [the Holy See] the least part 
of it. 

4 As a matter of fact, after the year 1718 [1720], when the 
English expelled all the Portuguese clergy, that unfortunate 
Catholic community, possessing no leader and no ruler in the 
way of eternal salvation, stretched out its hands to the throne 
of the universal pastor, begging for someone to break the bread 
of the Gospel to them. 

4 Thereupon, as the English had no objection, the faculty was 
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granted by this Apostolic See to the Vicar-Apostolic of the Great 
Mogul to take the pastoral care of the Catholics of Bombay 
Island, until such time as the quarrel between the English and 
the Portuguese should be set at rest, thus allowing the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa to resume his former jurisdiction. 

4 That You, Venerable Brother, should have made every effort 
to remove this impediment ... is a matter which elicits from 
Us all praise; and We were delighted to hear of your success 
[the restoration of the Goa jurisdiction in Bombay] . . . 

4 Nay more, it ought not to be unknown to you how much 
we regretted to hear from your letters that, by a decision of 
the Court of London, the Goa jurisdiction had again been taken 
away. . . . 

4 As to the fact that, after you have been ejected, We do not 
also eject our Vicar-Apostolic, Bishop Victorinus, that would, 
w'e consider, be contrary alike to Christian charity and justice. 
For, if that were done, the whole of Bombay would again be 
without shepherd or leader, and would remain as wandering 
sheep under an heterodox Government. 

4 Have you not yourself acknowledged that, as soon as you 
resumed the spiritual charge of the Island [in 1789], Bishop 
Victorinus was at once deprived of all ecclesiastical authority. 
On your own confession, therefore, Victorinus never really 
usurped from you your jurisdiction, but, as it were, administered 
it for you by vicarious authority from Us, until such time as you 
should be able to resume it. . . / 


1-2 H. I, 112; 119. 



VIII. UNDER CARMELITE AND DOUBLE 
JURISDICTION 

(1791-1794) 

Fra Victorinus The majority of the secular clergy in 
(1791-1793). Bombay did not contest the spiritual authority 

of Bishop Victorinus. Four secular priests 
only held aloof, but the Vicar General of the Archbishop of 
Goa, and together with him fifteen others of the clergy, gave 
their allegiance to Fra Victorinus, who had behaved with great 
moderation all through. On April 13th, 1793, Propaganda 
wrote to him in commendation: 4 Your action according to the 
instructions of two years ago is approved. We cannot help 
disapproving the obstinacy of the Archbishop [of Goa] in cir¬ 
cumstances in which he is debarred [by the British authorities] 
from exercising his jurisdiction. Still w r e must inculcate on 
you the greatest possible moderation and prudence/ 

Before this letter reached Bombay, Bishop Victorinus had 
breathed his last on May 31st, 1793; and it was delivered into 
the hands of Fra Peter of Alcantara of Sl. Anthony who had 
held the office of Vicar General since 1791, and continued to 
hold it after 1793, sede vacante , while the episcopal see was 
vacant. During this vacancy important events took place in 
the ecclesiastical history of Bombay while Peter of Alcantara 
was still simple Fra Pedro, and before he became Vicar-Apostolic 
of Bombay. These events will now be chronicled. 

During the concluding years of Bishop Victorinus’s adminis¬ 
tration (1791-1793) there were no public disturbances between 
the followers of the Carmelites and those of the Archbishop of 
Goa. However, the Padroado party was still unreconciled, and 
before long the twelve pro-Carmelite deputies of Mahim and 
Bombay, whose petition had brought about the change of juris¬ 
diction, discovered that the Padroadists were moving in the 
matter under the leadership of Miguel de Lima e Souza, the 
richest Catholic in the whole Island of Bombay. He was the 
landlord of most of Mazagon, a ship-owner and a merchant 
prince, a prominent member of the Chamber of Commerce; and 
he was on friendly terms with the Governor of Bombay. The 
present writer, while working at the Baroda documents in the 
Record Office of Bombay, came across hundreds of entries in the 
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Bombay Diaries , testifying to the many-sided activities of Miguel 
de Lima e Souza in close co-operation with the Governor of 
Bombay. The two corresponded with businesslike informality. 
And Miguel de Lima was the torch-bearer of the Padroado party 
in Bombay. 

In their description of the events occurring immediately after 
1791, several chroniclers speak of 44 Sir ” Miguel de Lima e Souza, 
antedating his knighthood by over a dozen years. It was not 
till November, 1803, that he was informed by the Governor and 
Captain General of Goa that His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent of Portugal was pleased to grant him the faculty of wear¬ 
ing the insignia of the Knights of the Order of Christ. He was 
officially invested with the insignia of the Order in Bombay 
on Febiuarv 6th, 1804, by Governor Jonathan Duncan, acting 
on behalf of the Governor and Captain General of Goa. In 
the Secret and Political Department Diary , 1804, we are told 
that on that occasion Governor Duncan forwarded to London 
a long account of the many services rendered by the new Knight 
to the servants of the Company in Bombay. 

It is quite on the cards that, when the Goa jurisdiction was 
replaced by that of the Carmelites in 1791, Mr. Miguel called 
on the Governor and told His Excellency of his astonishment 
at this sudden change. It may well be that the Governor, as 
between friends, confided to Mr. Miguel that he was equally 
astonished. But whatever the reason, Miguel de Lima e Souza 
made up his mind to send a counter-petition to the Court of 
Directors to obtain the restoration of the Goa jurisdiction. This 
petition, signed by Miguel himself and many of his adherents, 
reached London some time before June 1793. It sounded the 
knell of the one-jurisdiction period in Bombay and was instru¬ 
mental in bringing about the Double Jurisdiction (1794). 

The gentlemen of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, presiding 
over the destinies of their fast-growing territorial possessions in 
the East, did not lay claim to direct ecclesiastical authority. But 
they considered themselves entitled to make regulations concern¬ 
ing matters of religion in so far as these affected civil peace and 
public order. Their letter of June 29th, 1793, must have seemed 
to them a reasonable solution of a troublesome little problem; 
but it must seem to later generations an unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Court of Directors were taken by surprise when they 
received Mr. Miguel's petition. 4 We have taken into considera¬ 
tion the several representations from the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of your Island upon the subject of our orders of 
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December 15th, 1790, allowing them the exercise of their religi¬ 
ous worship under the jurisdiction of the Carmelite Friars. [In 
1790 the Carmelites were recalled to Bombay.] These orders 
were issued under an idea of an almost universal aversion of 
the inhabitants to the exercise of the jurisdiction of the Arch¬ 
bishop. But now we find that a very large proportion of them, 
and those some of the most respectable, are averse to the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Carmelites/ 

The phrase * and those some of the most respectable ’, in spite 
of its vagueness, fits Miguel de Lima e Souza, whose name had 
been brought to the notice of the Court of Directors in the 
yearly reports of their servants in Bombay. Furthermore, the 
members of the Court of Directors being Protestants held the 
un-Catholic view that the laity had a right to a decisive voice 
in the choice and appointment of their pastors. They had 
already acted in the light of this conviction, and this explains 
their subsequent line of conduct. They meant to do the right 
thing and to give satisfaction to Miguel and his co-petitioners. 
But they did not wish to alienate those Catholics who had 
appealed in favour of the Carmelites on March 5th, 1790. They 
therefore hit on a compromise which pleased nobody. They 
wrote to Bombay on June 25th, 1793: 

‘To us it is immaterial who may officiate in the Roman 
Catholic churches of your Presidency, provided the inhabitants 
of that persuasion are satisfied, and that the Pastor and his flock 
conform to the orders and regulations of Government, and con¬ 
duct themselves as good and faithful subjects. In order there¬ 
fore to reconcile all parties and to conciliate the minds of the 
various inhabitants of that persuasion, wc direct that two of 
the four Roman Catholic churches of Bombay be served from 
among the Carmelite Mission and the other two by the Portu¬ 
guese priests. They [the Catholic inhabitants] will be thus at 
full liberty to exercise their religious worship under the direc¬ 
tion of such pastors as they may think proper/ 

Thus it was the members of the Hon'ble Court of Directors 
who devised the Double Jurisdiction in Bombay as a matter of 
expediency. They also made provision for the eventualities of 
strife: ‘ And in case, from an undue assumption of power on 
the part of either [i.e., the Carmelite friars and the Portuguese 
priests], or from any other cause, any dispute shall arise, the 
same must be adjusted by you [the Governor of Bombay] with 
the utmost impartiality, and paying every attention to the dis¬ 
position and wishes of the parties, which must always be con- 
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suited on religious subjects, so far as may be consistent with 
the principles of sound and good government.’ 

The Governor of Bombay was warned not to give offence: 

4 The pastoral selection [the appointment of parish priests] will 
of course therefore be made by the inhabitants themselves, 
subject to your approval and confirmation. With respect to 
private chapels in your Island, these will be served by such 
priests as their respective founders or their successors shall think 
proper to select; subject, however, as in the case of the public 
churches, to your approval/ Without in the least intending it, 
therefore, the Court of Directors established the principle of 
insurrection; they conferred on the laity the right of refusing 
to acknowledge as their parish priest the Bishop s nominee. In 
an ecclesiastical dispute between the Ecclesia Docens and the 
Ecclesia Discern, ‘ the Teaching and the Learning Church \ the 
latter was given the last word. 

Copies of the London decision were forwarded to the leaders 
of the two parties concerned, Miguel de Lima e Souza and the 
Carmelite Vicar General Fra Pedro of Alcantara. The latter 
realized, as no one else seems to have done in his day, that 
the proposed division of the churches was wrong in principle 
and very ill-advised. He publicly stated in the Fort Chapel his 
intention of relinquishing all share in the direction of the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the Island. But he was given no choice 
in the matter and on January 24th, 1794, w r as officially notified: 

4 The Hon’ble the Governor-in-Council has directed me to 
acquaint you that you must conform to the orders of the Hon’ble 
Court of Directors and choose two churches. . . 

When Fra Pedro continued to demur and to insist on with¬ 
drawing from Bombay, the Governor, brooking no opposition, 
sent him the following peremptory order on February 1st, 1794: 

4 The Hon’ble the Governor has charged me to acquaint you . . . 
that the Carmelites must make choice of tw r o churches before 
the 7th of this month [February 7th, 1794]; otherwise he [the 
Governor] shall be under the necessity of making a division of 
the churches in the manner directed by the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors in their commands of June 25th, 1793/ 

Fra Pedro then bowed to the inevitable. From the existing 
documents it is dear beyond all doubt that there is not a particle 
of truth in Father D’Sa’s accusation against the Propaganda Vicar 
General: 4 This personage wanted to have all the four churches/ 1 
This is a fanciful travesty of the reality. The plain truth is 
that Fra Pedro told the civil authorities 4 that the Hon’ble Board 
[of Bombay] would confer a great and special favour on us [i.e., 
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himself], as well as on the Carmelite fraternity, if they w r ould 
accept our total resignation; because it is quite clear that the 
division of the churches of this Island will result in infinite 
disorders, to the grave detriment to the peace and tranquillity 
of the Roman Catholics in this Island/ In other words, Fra 
Pedro was dead against the introduction of the Double Jurisdic¬ 
tion into Bombay, and he preferred to see all the four churches 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa, while the 
Carmelites would withdraw from the Island altogether. 

Father D’Sa’s description of the manner in which the choice 
of the churches was made is equally misleading: ‘The Vicar 
General made his first choice, and it fell on the Church of 
Esperan^a. Sir Miguel de Lima e Souza was then asked to 
make his choice, and it fell on Salva^ao. The Vicar General's 
second choice fell on St. Michael’s Church, and Sir Miguel was 
informed that the remaining church of Our Lady of Glory fell 
to the Archbishop/ 2 This account is obviously wrong. Accord¬ 
ing to the instructions of the Governor-in-Council of January 
24th, 1794, the choosing had to proceed in the following manner: 

* The Carmelites to choose the first [church]; the Portuguese the 
second [church]; the Carmelites the third [church]; when the 
fourth [church] will devolve to the Portuguese/ 

It is admitted by all that the first church chosen by the Vicar 
General w-as Nossa Senhora da Esperan^a. The documents also 
clearly show that the second church chosen by him was Salvat;ao, 
and not St. Michael’s as erroneously asserted by Father D’Sa. 
On February 7th, 1794, Fra Pedro w r as officially informed: 4 The 
parties of the Archbishop of Goa having made choice of the 
church of Salva^ao, situated at Mahim Woods, the Hon’ble 
Governor-in-Council is pleased to direct that you fix some other 
church as your second choice/ 

In these orders it is nowhere stated that the church of Salva^ao 
was the first church chosen for the Archbishop of Goa by Mr. 
Miguel de Lima e Souza. Had this been the case, Fra Pedro 
would not have made Salva^ao his second choice after making 
sure of Esperan^a. Besides, Fra Pedro reminded the Governor 
of Bombay on February 11th, 1794: 4 1 had chosen [according 
to the regulations laid down by Government] two churches, viz., 
Esperan^a and Salva^ao; ’ (thereby implying in no uncertain 
terms that the instructions issued for the division of the four 
churches, had been violated by the Padroado party with the 
Governor’s connivance). 

It is, therefore, contended here that the first church chosen 
by the Archbishop was Nossa Senhora da Gloria. This was 
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quite in accordance with the fitness of things. Gloria Church 
was looked upon as * the chief Church of the Mission.* 3 Mr. 
Miguel was its leading parishioner, the choice rested with him, 
and it is simply unthinkable that he would have selected 
Salva^ao in preference to Our Lady of Glory. What really 
happened was that, after choosing Gloria Church, Mr. Miguel 
prevailed on the Governor, either to let him choose Salva^ao 
out of turn, or to cancel Fra Pedro’s choice of Salva^ao. 

Fra Pedro had no option but to obey, and it was under duress 
that he informed the Governor: 4 But I now propose St. 
Michael’s instead of Salva^ao.' Phis also explains his already 
quoted proposal to withdraw from Bombay, leaving the four 
churches to the Archbishop of Goa. But Government was 
adamant, ignored Fra Pedro’s request, accepted the new choice— 
which was no choice—and wrote to Mr. Miguel de Lima e Souza 
on February J2th, 1794: 4 The Carmelite Mission has made 
its second choice of the church of St. Michael at Mahim.’ Thus 
did the newly established Double Jurisdiction start on its un¬ 
happy course. 

Fra Pedro made a last attempt to prevent the Double Juris¬ 
diction from doing havoc in Bombay. He wrote to Goa, pro¬ 
posing that he should be appointed the Archbishop’s Vicar 
General to rule all the churches in the Archbishop’s name. By 
this the full jurisdiction of Goa would be secured and the evils 
of the division averted. It took several months before the answer 
was given; and it was an emphatic negative. 

The following is Father Hull’s comment: 4 Finally when it 
came to the division of the churches in 1794, the behaviour of 
Fra Pedro d* Alcantara shows up positively noble. The 
44 traditional ” anti-propaganda story is that Fra Pedro protested 
against the division of the churches because he wanted to retain 
them all for himself. The documents, on the contrary, show 
that he made no effort whatever to retain the churches. Not a 
single word did he utter to that effect, either to Government 
or to anyone else. 

4 His refusal to make the choice of the churches was accom¬ 
panied by a total resignation of them all—and this he repeated 
with a tenacity which so irritated Government as to provoke 
replies which were peremptory almost to rudeness. 44 If you will 
not choose, Government will choose for you,” was in effect what 
they threatened. And then he yielded reluctantly to the 
inevitable, because resistance would only make matters worse. 

4 His proposal that the Archbishop of Goa should put him in 
charge of all the churches, but as Vicar General under Goa, 
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was again the outcome of no grasping instinct or selfish desire. 
To tell the truth, he was sick of the turmoil and longed to be 
out of it. Only the fact that a large section of the people were 
attached to the Carmelites, and hated Goa like poison, and 
would never submit to it, led him to make the proposal, in 
order to avoid the miseries of a divided jurisdiction. In this 
he ran the risk of an ignominious and humiliating refusal— 
which actually came to him in the end/ 4 

The churches in Bombay were distributed between the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa and the Vicar-Apostolic in the following manner. 
Nossa Senhora da Gloria (Mazagon) and Nossa Scnhora da 
Salva^ao (Lower Mahim) were given to the Archbishop of Goa, 
together with the private chapel at Cavel, served by a Goa priest, 
and henceforth a dependency of Nossa Senhora da Gloria; and 
also the private chapel in Mazagon at the home of Miguel de 
Lima e Souza. 

Nossa Senhora da Esperan<:a and St. Michael’s Church (Upper 
Mahim) were handed over to the Vicar-Apostolic together with 
the chapel at St. Teresa, Girgaon (a filial to Esperan^a), the 
church at Sion dependent on Mahim, the chapel of St. Anne in 
Nesbit Lane served by a priest of Propaganda and, of course, 
the Fort Chapel. 

N.B.—The Mauritius This is one of the most abundant 
Manuscript. sources of information about the doings 

of the Carmelites in the Island of 
Bombay. It opens with the appointment of Fra Mauritius as 
the first Vicar-Apostolic, and this may explain why Father Hull 
calls it the Mauritius Manuscript. 

Father Hull often quotes it, though he passes the severest 
strictures on it. He describes it as 4 a quaintly archaic document 
containing a curious jumble of facts, expressed in language 
difficult to understand/ 5 And again: ‘The Mauritius MS. has 
a fine crop of sensational things to relate in connection with 
the transfer of the jurisdiction to Goa (1786-1789). . . . Outside 
the Mauritius MS. we have not found any record of those events. 
The author of the MS. seems to have transcribed them from 
an old document written apparently in 1847 and, therefore, sixty 
years after the event. How much truth there is in any of these 
we have no means of judging/ 6 

Suffice it to say that Father Hull’s criticism is perhaps too 
severe. The Mauritius MS. was not a transcript but a translation 
from an Italian document of 1850; Memoria sulla missione dei 
padri Carmelitani Scalzi della congregazione italiana nelV isola 
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de Bombay. * An account of the doings of the Italian Carmelites 
in the Island of Bombay \ 

This account has been described as: Commentarium 
historicum a missionariis Carmelitis discalceatis ex Italia 
oriundis; scilicet p. Michaele Antonio de S. Aloisio de Gonzaga 
Anfossi, p. Mauritio a S. Alberto , ac p. Augustino, qui ab 
episcopo Whelan officiis suis privati innutiles in Bombay 
degebant, ad Pium papam IX , et ad S. Congregationern de pro¬ 
paganda fide directum atque per. i.p. F.C. Marchetti confratrurn 
causam Roman agentem praesenlaturn, 4 An Historical Com¬ 
mentary; addressed to Pope Pius IX and to the Sacred Congre¬ 
gation for the Propagation of the Faith, written by Father 
Michael of St. Aloysius of Gonzaga Anfossi and Father Mauritius 
of St. Albert and Father Augustino, when they were deprived of 
their offices by Bishop Whelan, and were reduced to live in 
idleness in Bombay; and transmitted [to those for whom it was 
intended] by Reverend Father Marchetti their fellow-Carmclite 
and representative in Rome.’ 

This historical commentary was written in Bombay in 1850 
and, in Father Hull’s words, ‘sixty years after the event But 
in 1850 Father Michael had already been twenty-five years in 
Bombay. He was not writing a story about which he knew 
nothing except from hearsay 4 sixty years after the event \ He 
was not a contemporary witness, it is true; but, living so long 
in these surroundings, he was probably well informed. Father 
Hull’s disparaging comments seem hardly justified. 

1-2 D’Sa, M.: History of the Catholic Church, II, 98. 

3 Silver Jubilee . . . Gloria Church, 5. 

4-6 H. I, 143; 56; 113-114. 



IX. THE TROUBLES OF BISHOP PETER OF 
ALCANTARA 

(1796-1840) 

In June, 1795, Fra Pedro of Alcantara received the news of his 
nomination to the see of Bombay together with the papal bulls 
of his appointment. He was consecrated bishop at Verapoly 
on November 29th, 1795, and took possession of the Vicariate 
on January 24th, 1796. He died on October 9th, 1840, at the 
age of eighty. Already two years before his passing, he was 
very weak and almost blind. In the words of Father FIull: 

4 The big almost printed letters of his handwriting bear pathetic 
witness to the fact.’ 1 His episcopal reign of over forty-four 
years was a long period of stormy, lowering skies with only an 
occasional ray of sunshine breaking through. 

Objectionable Government The Padroado party in Bom- 

interference. bay hailed the Double Jurisdic¬ 

tion as a godsend. As recorded 
in the Bombay Diaries of 1812: ‘On March 18th, 1794, a 
memorial w^as sent in by sundry Catholic inhabitants of Bombay, 
strongly expressive of their gratitude to the Hon’ble Court for 
the favourable attention, as communicated in their orders of 
June 25th, 1793; the memorialists observing on that occasion 
to the Hon’ble Court that the grievances and restraints, under 
which they had long struggled in the exercise of their religion, 
had been to their unfeigned joy and satisfaction totally removed; 
and that the same authority and jurisdiction, which their 
ancestors for ages past and themselves since their youth had 
been taught to look up to and to revere on account of their 
venerable antiquity, was once again happily restored; and 
[they] prayed in impressive terms for the continuance of the 
Hon’ble Court’s beneficent protection under the fullest and 
most unqualified assurances of their allegiance and fidelity to 
the Company.’ 2 

These memorialists of 1794, Miguel de Lima e Souza and 
his followers, were rather over-hasty in thus voicing their joy. 
The establishment of Double Jurisdiction in Bombay threw the 
door open to the interference on the part of Government of 
Bombay in the religious life of the Catholic community. The 
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following instances of meddling with the rights and duties of 
bishops, priests and laymen, are taken from a Government Con¬ 
sultation held at Bombay in 1812, in which the whole past 
polity of the Government from 1794 onwards was briefly 
reviewed. 

The minutes of this Consultation reveal that in 1798 Padre 
Antonio Pinto da Gloria, the Goa Vicar General, advised Govern¬ 
ment that he had received from the Archbishop Primate a 
Pastoral Letter. ‘ The Pastoral Letter . . . contained directions 
in regard to the mode to be observed and the qualifications to 
be attended to in the selection of a vicar [a parish priest], 
which was rendered subject to his [the Archbishop’s] control; 
and the candidates were required to repair to Goa to be 
examined by the Archbishop. This [procedure] appeared to be 
grounded on a belief that the Primate possessed a right to exer¬ 
cise spiritual jurisdiction over the Islands of Bombay and 
Salsette. The Pastoral letter, the Primate directed, was to be 
read in all the churches of those Islands/ 

The Archbishop’s claims received only a limited approval 
from the civil authorities. The Government informed the 
Vicar General that he could proceed, in conformity to the in¬ 
structions contained in the Pastoral Letter from the Archbishop 
of Goa, in so far as regarded the churches in the Island of 
Bombay, which acknowledged the Archbishop’s jurisdiction, 
provided always that no priest or clergyman of any rank or 
denomination be in consequence [of this Pastoral Letter] re¬ 
moved, or appointed to a new cure of souls without the 
approbation of the Governor, to be signified in writing; with¬ 
out which formality, all such appointments and removals were 
invalid and of no effect/ 

The Bombay Government therefore claimed the right of 
sanction in the appointment of parish priests. Father Antonio 
Pinto da Gloria was directed to deliver to the Governor a list 
of all the priests and clergymen, officiating wdthin the Island of 
Bombay, of the party of the Archbishop, to be followed by 
similar lists on the 1st of July and the 1st of January of each 
year; and he was moreover positively required neither to make 
nor to admit of alterations in those lists, except with the ex¬ 
press licence and approbation of the Governor of this Presi¬ 
dency for the time being, on pain of deprivation [of his office] 
and removal from the Island/ 

As regards Salsette, the civil authorities of Bombay denied 
to the Archbishop of Goa all jurisdiction in that Island: 'The 
result of the investigation in regard to the right of spiritual 
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jurisdiction claimed by the Archbishop of Goa over the Island 
of Salsette, led to the record of the decided opinion of Govern¬ 
ment that the claim was not supported by any concession of 
[the Bombay] Government or by any order of the Court of 
Directors.’ 

Moreover, 4 its present or future use [i.e., the use of the Goa 
jurisdiction] was likely to be attended with inconvenience to 
the public, without any adequate advantage in respect to its 
professed object in promoting the discipline of the Catholic 
clergymen.’ Therefore, 4 the Governoi-in-Council had abun¬ 
dant reasons for guarding against any encroachment on the 
prescribed course and authorized limits in the appointment of 
parish priests, after the manner intimated to the Goa Vicar 
General.’ 4 It was therefore resolved that the [Archbishop’s] 
jurisdiction be not acknowledged or allowed to have any 
operation within the Island of Salsette.’ And the excellent 
Protestant rulers of Bombay now proceeded to legislate like a 
Board of Bishops. 4 It w*as resolved that the nomination, regu¬ 
lation and church discipline of the Roman Catholic clergymen 
in that Island [Salsette] be committed to the charge, and [be] 
subject only to the authority of such a Vicar General as shall 
from time to time be appointed for the purpose by the 
Governor of Bombay, who may avail himself of the agency of 
the senior civil servant on the spot for the execution of his 
orders in this department.’ 

The Governor not only appointed the Vicar General, but 
told him where to reside: 4 And the Government, deeming it 
useful that the priest or clergyman holding the place of Vicar 
General of Salsette shall reside at Thana, the capital of the 
district, it was therefore recommended to the Governor to 
remove the present Vicar, the Reverend Senhor de Mello, if he 
shall not be willing to take up his abode there [at Thana], and 
to approach some other qualified person in his stead, who might 
be willing to do so [reside at Thana] for the greater convenience 
of the exercise of his charge under the superintendence of the 
Chief or of such civil servant for the time being as may be con¬ 
stituted by the Governor as the channel of his communication 
with the Vicar General for the purpose aforesaid/ 

Finally, 4 It is essential to the peace and happiness of the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants in matters of conscience, and [it 
is] due to the undisturbed exercise of their religion that no 
foreign [i.e., Goa] spiritual jurisdiction should be allowed to be 
exercised over the Roman Catholic churches on this Island * 
[Salsette]. 
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Nor did the Vicar-Apostolic fare any better than the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa. In its determination to control the Church, 
Government did not discriminate between the Archbishop of 
Goa and the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay. To the minutes of 
the Consultation of July 15th, 1812, from which we have been 
quoting all this, is appended the following endorsement: 
‘Resolution: Declaring the control of the Roman Catholic 

clergy to be solely vested in Government.’ * 

The significance of this resolution may be gathered from 
sundry letters that have come down to us. On December 12th, 
1822, Bishop Peter of Alcantara wrote to the Secretary to 

Government: 4 You will oblige me if you w ill have the good¬ 

ness to inform the Hon’hie Governor-in-Council that, in 
obedience to his order conveyed to me in the letter dated 

December 7th, 1 wish to appoint Father Antonio Manoel de 
Souza to officiate at the new chapel at Ratnagiri, particularly as 
the Magistrate, Mr. Hale, has expressed a wish to have that 
priest nominated.’ 

Again, on November 8th, 1823, Bishop Peter of Alcantara 
w r as given the power by the Archbishop of Goa to grant dis¬ 
pensations for marriages to Bombay Catholics under Goa juris¬ 
diction in Bombay. The Vicar-Apostolic could not make use 
of this permission without the previous sanction of the British 
rulers. ‘ I most respectfully beg to report the same [the 
faculties granted him by Goa] for the information of the 
Hon’ble Board and request your sanction to my exercising such 
functions.’ 

These are but two instances among many. The Vicar- 
Apostolic could not appoint a parish priest or perform an 
episcopal function ever so little out of the ordinary, without 
previously asking like a schoolboy, 4 Sir, please, may I w r ork out 
this sum?’ Today, more than 130 years after their writing, 
these letters show dearly that the Double Jurisdiction w^as a 
very evil thing. It made the Archbishop of Goa and the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay, prelates in their own right, the 
underlings of a Protestant gentleman, the Hon’ble the Governor 
of Bombay. 

The laity at the helm. In dealing with the Archbishop of 

Goa and the Vicar-Apostolic of 
Bombay, the Governor of Bombay made a point of standing on 
his dignity. He was more accommodating in his dealings with 
the Catholic inhabitants. According to the instructions of the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors, the wishes of the inhabitants were 
6 
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to be taken into account, the laity were to be consulted on 
religious subjects. The Catholic inhabitants quickly learned of 
their new status in the Church of Bombay. It was a pleasant 
lesson. It was not necessary to tell them twice that they were 
the masters in their own parish churches, lording it over their 
parish priests , and safe from episcopal censure. The result was 
in many respects disastrous. 

The wild tree of the Double Jurisdiction soon began to bear 
fruit. Many of the parishioners of Nossa Senhora da Gloria, 
for instance, were fishermen, who did not wish to be under the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa. They opted in a body 
for the Vicar-Apostolic. Government took due notice of their 
wishes, and built a church for them. Rosary Church. On 
January 1st, 1795, these men staged an exodus out of Nossa 
Senhora da Gloria and carried away a good amount of church 
furniture on the plea that it belonged to their Confraternity. 
Government, how r ever, interfered and bade them return the 
articles. They obeyed with reluctance, but were not reconciled 
to the 'wrong done to their Confraternity’. On July 15th, 
1795, they took the law into their own hands. They broke 
into the Gloria Church during the night, and carried off the 
so-called belongings of their Confraternity: medals and banners, 
and probably also artificial flowers in pots, candlesticks, altar- 
cloths, kneeling-stools. This was mob rule pure and simple. 

The Vi car-Apostolic was advised of these doings, not by the 
parish priest of the Gloria Church, but by the layman, whom 
we have already met, Miguel de Lima e Souza. He informed 
Miguel that, if the latter could name the authors of this sacri¬ 
legious act of robbery, the culprits would be severely punished. 
We have not been able to find out what happened afterwards. 
But, though Miguel de Lima and the Vicar-Apostolic were of 
opinion that the fishermen were quite wrong, the fishermen 
were merely vindicating the rights conferred on them by the 
Double Jurisdiction. 

Even Catholics of a higher social standing were misled by 
the new rights and privileges to which the Double Jurisdiction 
system entitled them in the management of ecclesiastical affairs. 
In 1798 the Church of Nossa Senhora da Gloria became once 
more a storm centre. A quarrel arose between the parishioners 
and their parish priest, Padre Antonio da Gloria, of whom 
mention has already been made elsewhere. In 1778 he had 
been sent to Bombay by Propaganda to lecture in the Vicar- 
Apostolic’s seminary; and he was still the mainstay of that in¬ 
stitution in 1785, when he asked to be appointed by the Vicar- 
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Apostolic parish priest of Salva<;ao Church. In 1794 he went 
over to the Archbishop of Goa and, if not propter hoc, 
* because of this \ at least post hoc, ‘ after this \ was appointed 
Vicar General of the North and Superior of the Goa clergy in 
Bombay. 

His appointment as Vicar General is recorded in the Bombay 
Diaries: ‘On May 25th, 1795, the Portuguese Roman Catholics 
[those under Goa jurisdiction] submitted their unanimous 
choice of the Reverend Dom Antonio Pinto da Gloria, a 
native of Bombay and a missionary from Rome, to hold such 
authority [that of Vicar General] over the churches and Roman 
Catholics of the Island, which was confirmed [by Government] 
without any reference to or interference from Goa.’ 4 This 
does not mean that he was chosen Vicar General without the 
knowledge and approval of the Archbishop of Goa. The 
Archbishop wanted to appoint Padre Antonio his Vicar 
General; the parishioners were informed and made the election, 
leaving the Government under the impression that they had 
acted of their own accord. This happened in 1795. 

Three years later, in 1798, Padre Antonio Pinto da Gloria, 
now parish priest of Gloria Church and Vicar General, obtained 
permission from Government to carry out the instructions con¬ 
tained in the already mentioned Archbishop’s Pastoral Letter 
of that year. He did it without consulting his parishioners, 
and this proved his undoing. 

In the words of the Bombay Consultation of 1812: 4 It would 
appear, moreover, that the Vicar General Antonio Pinto da 
Gloria entirely disappointed the hopes entertained of him by 
his parishioners; for on April 25th, 1798, they delivered a 
strong remonstrance against the tenor of the Pastoral Letter 
already quoted, which they charged the Vicar General with 
having prevailed upon the Primate of Goa to address to the 
different churches in the Island; and as its operation was cal¬ 
culated to place the Portuguese inhabitants under the bondage 
and subjection of the Vicar General, they besought the inter¬ 
position of the authority of Government to suppress the Pastoral 
Letter in question, by directing the Vicar General to recall it 
from all the churches under his inspection, and to liberate them 
from the observance of its mandates, and to protect them 
against the oppressive conduct of the Vicar General .’ 5 

Thereupon the Pastoral Letter was suppressed by Govern¬ 
ment, and Padre Antonio Pinto da Gloria ceased to be parish 
priest of Gloria Church, but he continued to hold the office 
of Vicar General till 1804, when he suddenly died. Mean- 
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while the parishioners of Gloria Church chose as their parish 
priest a certain Father Illumine, who was confirmed in the 
benefice by Government on September 15th, 1798. This 
Father resigned in 1801, and Padre Donato de Lacerda was 
chosen parish priest, his nomination being likewise confirmed 
by Government. 

Trouble started afresh when on April 20th, 1812, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa appointed Padre Francisco Parras Vicar General 
and also parish priest of Gloria Church instead of Padre 
Donato de Lacerda. It would seem that the latter was quite 
ready to resign in obedience to the orders of the Archbishop, 
and to obey the summons to repair to Goa. But when the 
parishioners heard of it, they made up their minds to keep 

him as their vicar and asked Government to give them the 

needed protection against the Archbishop of Goa. 

It is iccorded in the documents: * As the removal of Padre 
Donato has given dissatisfaction to some of the parishioners of 
Mazagon, and [has] induced them to petition Government upon 
the subject . . it becomes the incumbent duty of Government 
to maintain in full force the orders of the Hon'ble Court of 

Directors upon the subject of date July 25th, 1793; and dis¬ 

tinctly to disavow the power of the Archbishop of Goa to exer¬ 
cise his authority in any manner whatever, and particularly one 
so arbitrary; and at the same time to communicate to the 
parishioners of Mazagon and to the Reverend Padre Donato de 
Lacerda that Government, not being aware of any complaints 
existing against the said Padre . . ., it is entirely optional in 
his Reverence, and not in the smallest degree obligatory on 
him, to relinquish the vicarship of Mazagon; but that in the 
latter event [of his resignation] the parishioners are to proceed 
to elect another [vicar] amongst themselves, reporting the object 
of their choice for the approval and confirmation of 
Government. ’ 

However, 4 The Archbishop of Goa . . . has had recourse to 
the extreme measure of suspending the functions of the pre¬ 
sent vicar [Donato de Lacerda] and of recalling him to Goa/ 
And, as recorded in another Consultation: 4 Padre Donato at 
first intimated his intention of retaining his vicarage, which he 
did until August 21, 1812, when, in consequence of repeated 
threats from the Archbishop of excommunication, he proceeded 
to Goa; and the parishioners were informed that they were at 
liberty to elect a successor; and that, if their election fell on 
the Reverend Father Parras, the Bishop's nominee, Government 
would not object to confirm it. . . . The parishioners at length 
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resolved on the election of Reverend Father Parras whose 
nomination was confirmed by Government on February 8th of 
the following year’ [1813].* 

But the parishioners of Gloria Church were far from being 
docile and humble subjects. At first, they wished to elect Father 
Parras as their parish priest for a period of three years. When 
he would not consent to this, they elected him without specifying 
any period of time. But they kept the reins in their own hands. 
The nomination was confirmed by Government on the under¬ 
standing that his confirmation in his office depended solely on 
the approbation of the majority of the parishioners and his 
good character. This was an insulting proviso , since the 
Reverend Francisco Parras was at that time the Archbishop of 
Goa’s Vicar General in Bombay. 

The Double Jurisdiction was also accountable for the trouble 
w r hich arose in Salva^ao Church, which the Archbishop of Goa 
had chosen in 1794. This quarrel originated, not with the laity, 
but with the priests. The following details are taken from the 
report forwarded to the Secretary to Government on February 
15th, 1813, by the Junior Magistrate of Police. 7 

Father Joao de Souza e Silva, the Vicar of the Church of 
Salva^ao, had been previously the Archbishop's Vicar General 
in Bombay. Now that he was no longer in authority, he had 
to apply for a renewal of his priestly faculties to the new Vicar 
General Father Parras. The latter seems to have been rather 
wanting in tact. He granted Father Joao de Souza e Silva the 
asked-for faculties for a short period of time; first, from June to 
October, 1812; afterwards, from October 1812 to January 1, 1813. 

Naturally, Father Joao de Souza was offended by the want of 
confidence implied by these limited extensions of his powers. 
One day he took his parishioners into his confidence. From 
the pulpit of his church, during Sunday Mass, he told them of 
his grievances against the Vicar General, and informed them that 
he had no mind to ask for a further renewal of his faculties, 
so that this was his last day as parish priest of Salvacao. In 
other words, he suspended himself in the canonical sense of the 
word. Before noon the Vicar General at Gloria Church knew 
what had taken place. He sent post-haste a messenger to 
Salvacao with a letter to the parish priest, renewing without 
reserve his faculties. However, Father Joao de Souza was not 
to be appeased, and his parishioners rallied round him. They 
reported the case to Government and begged that their church 
might be placed under the Carmelite Vicar-Apostolic. The 
Governor ordered an inquiry into the case. 
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It was brought to the notice of the Hon’ble Board that Father 
Parras, notwithstanding the injunctions laid on him ... to con¬ 
fine himself to the ecclesiastical duties of his own parish, had 
been clandestinely exercising the functions of the Vicar General 
in the Church of Salva^ao. This was a legal offence, and on 
March 1st, 1813, the Governor wrote to the Junior Magistrate 
of Police: ‘It therefore becomes necessary that you should 
inform him [Father Parras] that, in the event of any proceeding 
of the like nature being discovered, while Government may 
think fit to withhold its sanction to his appointment of Vicar 
General, it will feel the necessity of taking measures for effecting 
his removal from this Presidency.’ There was need for hurry. 
The Junior Police Magistrate had already written to Govern¬ 
ment on the preceding February 15th: ‘I may be excused for 
remarking that much animosity and violence have already been 
strongly indicated among the different parties who regard them¬ 
selves as interested in this question.’ 

In deciding the case between the two Padres, Government’s 
concern was to comply with the wishes of the parishioners. The 
Junior Magistrate reported to the Secretary to Government on 
March 5th, 1813: ‘ The Reverend Joao de Souza e Silva having 
been made choice of by the inhabitants of the parish as their 
pastor, and no objection occurring in respect either to his moral 
character or political principles, I [the Junior Magistrate] pro¬ 
pose that his election be confirmed. And thus, in conformity 
with our former determination that the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants should be allowed the free and uncontrolled exercise 
of their religion . . . , it be signified to him [Father de Souza] 
that he is at liberty to apply to the Carmelite Bishop for such 
spiritual authority as may be necessary to enable him to exercise 
his functions.’ 

In accordance with this suggestion, the Archbishop’s jurisdic¬ 
tion over Salva^ao was no longer recognized by Government, 
and the Vicar-Apostolic was thus in a position to take over. 
The transfer took place on April 1st, 1813. The advice of the 
two prelates was not even asked, the opinion of the two quar¬ 
relling priests counted for nothing; the people were consulted, 
and the Junior Magistrate of Police decided the case. Wonder¬ 
ful, forsooth, were the workings of the Double Jurisdiction. 

The Double Jurisdiction had the effect of making the laity 
despise their clergy and their bishops. The offensive procedure 
of the Catholics at Mai van, in Ratnagiri District, may serve as 
an example. The faithful of course have the right and the 
duty of reporting to the ecclesiastical authorities any scandalous 
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misdemeanours committed by their priests. But the Mai van 
Catholics went too far in reporting their erring pastor to the 
British Registrar of the Zillah or District. On August 18th, 
1821, they wrote as follows to this gentleman: ‘The humble 
petition of Roman Catholics inhabitants of Malvan respectfully 
sheweth : 

‘ That your petitioners submissively beg to lay before you 
the following statement, being notorious and disgraceful to the 
character of a priest, the actual chaplain of Malvan; and [they] 
solicit that you will have the goodness to forward their prayers 
to Bombay, [i.e., the Governor of Bombay]. 

‘ That the Reverend X [let the sinning priest be left nameless 
here], Chaplain at Malvan, has given himself much to liquor, 
which prevents his doing regularly the duties ordained to a 
Roman Catholic priest. 

‘ That the Reverend X does not say Mass on Sundays and 
many other holy days. Should he celebrate Mass on any Sunday, 
his hands are trembling, and several times he prepared to [say] 
Mass, and particularly on a Sunday when he began the Mass, 
[he] could not go on with the ceremony and was obliged to 
retire from the altar. 

4 That your petitioners are sorry to observe that the Reverend 
X is walking all round the bazaar and other places; and besides, 
a woman is in his dwelling [the parochial house], constantly 
day and night, without reproach. 

4 The above circumstances being public, some of the petitioners 
are obliged to postpone their going every Sunday and on holy 
days to church; and, besides having taken to the pernicious use 
of liquor, he keeps a very low and disrespectful company, by 
which he has become publicly dishonoured. 

4 That your petitioners think the above statement is sufficient 
to suspend him from his situation [office], and they solicit their 
prayers to be laid [before the Governor of Bombay] for the 
information of the Bishop of Bombay, with a desire to direct 
another chaplain at Malvan; or that your petitioners be autho¬ 
rized to get one from Goa; for which all the Christian souls 
will pray for your long life and prosperity; and your petitioners 
in duty bound shall ever pray.’ 

The petition was duly forwarded to the Governor in Bombay, 
and the Vicar-Apostolic was officially informed on September 
7th, 1821: 4 1 have the honour to transmit to you [Bishop Peter 
of Alcantara] a copy of a petition from the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of Malvan; and am directed by the Hon'ble the 
Governor-in-Council to suggest the expediency of an inquiry 
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into the conduct of the Reverend X, chaplain of that 
station/ 

The incident closes with the following letter of September 
17th, 1821, from the Vicar-Apostolic to the Right Hon’ble 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor and President-in-Council: 
‘I had the honour to receive your letter dated September 7th 
instant with the enclosed petition of the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants at Malvan against their Vicar, Padre X. Some days 
before the reception of the said your letter, I had received the 
same information and complaints from the same Christians; and 
in consequence I had immediately sent the necessary disposition 
[orders] for inquiring into the conduct of the said Padre and, 
he being found in fault, for substituting to him another vicar/ 

It is disturbing to note the Malvan Catholics’ quiet assump¬ 
tion of supreme power in ecclesiastical affairs. The handful of 
Catholics at Malvan had spoken, the case w T as settled. They 
expected the Governor of Bombay to forward to the Bishop of 
Bombay their desire that the Bishop appoint another chaplain. 
This desire was no longer a request, it was an order. The Vicar- 
Apostolic w r as left no choice in the matter. Should he refuse, 
they threatened to ask the Governor for permission to get another 
priest from Goa, which meant to pass from the Vicar-Apostolic's 
jurisdiction to that of the Archbishop of Goa. 

The civil authorities themselves were regretfully aware that 
the Catholics grossly abused the rights and privileges conferred 
on them by the Court of Directors. For example, in 1818, the 
parishioners of Salva^ao became dissatisfied with their parish 
priest, and sent two petitions against him to the Governor of 
Bombay. The Governor frankly told them ‘ that their com¬ 
plaints were frivolous and unsupported ’, and he added 4 that 
future charges against their pastor would not be attended to, 
unless brought before the Government by the ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity to which the Padre was subordinate This decision was 
unhappily opposed to the instructions of the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors, and remained in great measure abortive. For many 
years, the Catholic inhabitants claimed the right to dismiss and 
appoint their parish priest, the Governor of Bombay not daring 
to say them nay. 

Archbishop versus The Double Jurisdiction did little to 
Vicar-Apostolic. heal the breach between the Archbishop of 
Goa and the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay. 
Archbishop Emmanuel de Santa Catharina welcomed at first the 
Double Jurisdiction, because it enabled him to regain a footing 
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in Bombay, perhaps eventually to oust the Vicar-Apostolic from 
the Island. These hopes were frustrated and, as a result, there 
was no love lost between the Archbishop of Goa and the Vicar- 
Apostolic of Bombay, though the two prelates were brother- 
Carmelit.es. 

It was only after the death of Archbishop Emmanuel de Santa 
Catharina that a change for the better took place in the 
ecclesiastical relations between Goa and Bombay. For example, 
on February 17th, 1813, Archbishop Emmanuel de Santo 
Gualdino wrote to Bishop Peter of Alcantara: ‘ I am writing to 
His Royal Highness [of Portugal] all the good things about you 
that I should like others to say about me. I am telling him 
that you are peaceable, moderate and humble, but not all of 
those that surround you are of the same type. ... I wish to 
maintain with the Vicar-Apostolic of the Great Mogul the same 
harmonious relations which (as Rome knows) subsist with the 
Vicars-Apostolic of Tonkin and China/ 

In the same letter the Archbishop likewise stated: ‘I am not 
at all anxious to retain jurisdiction over the northern territory 
[Bassein, Salsette and Bombay], but I have sworn to defend the 
Padroado. ... As soon as His Royal Highness [of Portugal] 
ceases to care for his patronage, I shall be ready to hand over 
the whole [northern territory] quite gladly/ At a later date, 
in 1823, the same Archbishop granted the Vi car-Apostolic facul¬ 
ties to dispense Goa Catholics in Bombay from certain matri¬ 
monial impediments. This was an unprecedented departure, 
and it may be that in Goa the ecclesiastical authorities had 
realized that the many troubles in Bombay were not of Bishop 
Peter of Alcantara’s making. 

However the hatchet was not buried for good, and at times 
animosity flared up between the Archbishop and the Vicar- 
Apostolic. This happened when on April 24th, 1838, Gregory 
XVI published his famous Apostolic Letter opening with the 
words Multa praeclare, 4 Many things in an excellent manner ’. 

The Brief Multa praeclare The papal letter of 1838 did 
( 1838 ). not inaugurate a new r course of 

procedure in the Indian mis¬ 
sionary field; it was just another step taken by Pope Gregory 
XVI in continuation of a long-standing policy for the conversion 
of India. This policy originated with the establishment of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith by Pope 
Gregory XV in 1622. It consisted in sending out to India, 
without previous leave from Portugal, missionary labourers to 
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preach the Gospel there, since it was impossible for the Padroado 
clergy effectively to spread the Faith through the length and 
breadth of the vast Indian sub-continent, though Portugal 
claimed the spiritual monopoly over the whole of it. 

At first Propaganda adopted a policy of peaceful penetration 
into those parts in which Padroado had no effective existence. 
Padroado priests had never been there; or if they had been, they 
had left the place, either of their own accord or owing to force 
of circumstances. In this manner three vicariates-apostolic were 
set up (see p. 22): Bijapur, Malabar, covering the native states 
of Cochin and Trivandrum; Kanara, to the north of Cochin with 
Mangalore at its most important centre. 

The Vicariate of Bijapur increased rapidly in size, absorbing 
Golkonda, and stretching from the Arabian Sea in the direction 
of the Bay of Bengal as far as the diocese of Mylapore sprawling 
along the eastern coast from Madras to Calcutta. At one time 
Pegu (Burma) was part of the Bijapur Vicariate. In the end, 
Bijapur comprised the whole of the Mughul empire, at least on 
paper; and in a papal document of 1696 it is described as ‘ the 
Vicariate-Apostolic of Bijapur, Golkonda and the Great Mogul \ 
This was rather a misleading title, for the Mughul emperor was, 
in all probability, quite unaware of there being a vicariate- 
apostolic called after him. 

In 1720 one of the Vicars-Apostolic of the Great Mogul was 
entrusted with the administration of the churches in Bombay 
(see pp. 5-11). This was an emergency measure, when the 
British authorities expelled the Portuguese Franciscans from 
Bombay; and the Vicar-Apostolic was given to understand that 
he would have to withdraw from the Island as soon as the 
British opposition to Goa came to an end. This actually hap¬ 
pened in 1798, when the Bombay Government informed the 
Vicar-Apostolic that they had no further use for his service 
(see p. 49). 

Though Rome did not make any serious attempt to storm 
the Padroado citadel, the Portuguese authorities left no means 
untried to thwart Propaganda’s plan for the conversion of India. 
In 1642 the King of Portugal issued a decree interdicting the 
spiritual ministrations of Propaganda missionaries in India. In 
1649 a certain Fra Ephrem was imprisoned by the Inquisition 
for exercising jurisdiction in Madras independently of Goa. In 
1652 the Court of Portugal forbade its subjects to acknowledge 
as genuine any papal document not bearing the regium placet. 
In 1672 the same Court sent orders to the Viceroy at Goa to 
seize any bishop or missionary sent out to India by Propaganda 
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and to have him conveyed to Portugal. In 1682 the King of 
Portugal imposed an oath of allegiance to himself and his 
Patronage on all missionaries, irrespective of their nationality. 
In 1697 the Court of Portugal required an oath of Fidelity to 
the Royal Patron from all Propaganda missionaries coming to 
India. 

The newly appointed vicars-apostolic were shown scant 
courtesy. Matthaeus de Castro, the first: Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Great Mogul, was denounced by the Portuguese Viceroy as a 
schismatic in about the year 1650. In 1671 Matthaeus de Castro, 
Vicar-Apostolic of Kanara, was branded as an intruder by the 
Archbishop of Goa. In 1720 another Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Great Mogul, Fra Mauritius, the first to rule in Bombay, was 
treated still more contumeliously. His episcopal status was 
questioned, and he was excommunicated by the Archbishop 
of Goa. 

In one respect the erection of the first three vicariates-apostolic 
quite failed of its purpose. The Propaganda missionaries were 
(omparalively few, the\ had their hands filled with ministering 
to the already existing, widely-scattered Christian communities; 
and their efforts were hampered by the Portuguese authorities, 
civil and ecclesiastical. The result was that no conversions were 
made in India. This failure was all the more regrettable because 
of the Padroado mission collapse in those days. We gather from 
a letter, written from Goa on January 19th, 1703, to the King 
of Portugal, that there were 17 convents in Goa with no less 
than 500 religious and, in addition, 1,500 secular priests. The 
writer suggested that religious superiors should send one out of 
every ten religious to preach the Gospel to the heathen, and 
that the Archbishop should likewise be enjoined to give the 
same occupation to the seculars. 

The letter was sent back to the Viceroy of Goa for his infor¬ 
mation and comments. His Excellency seems to have been on 
friendly terms with the superiors of the regulars; and on 
December 22nd, 1705, in his reply, he refuted the accusation 
of laxity against the religious. He was not so well disposed 
towards the seculars. He gave the number of native clergy— 
including Ilhas, Bardez and Salsette—to be 2,500. He added 
that many of the most suitable priests declined to serve in the 
mission field. One wonders, however, whether His Excellency 
was scrupulously even-handed in thus apportioning praise and 
blame, in excusing the regulars and accusing the seculars. Be 
that as it may, there was evidently something amiss. 

The situation worsened considerably in the course of the 
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eighteenth century, when the suppression of the Society of Jesus 
in 1773 made havoc in the missionary countries all the world 
over, and also in India. Father Agapitus Louren^o, a Padroado 
secular priest, writing in 1947, has made the following distressing 
survey: 'After the suppression of the Society of Jesus, the num¬ 
ber of missionaries gradually decreased, so that in course of time 
they were too few to cope with the needs of the faithful. The 
Protestants tried every means—and not without success—to win 
over the Catholics to their side. Episcopal sees were vacant; 
without any hope of their being filled in the near future, owing 
to the campaign of persecution entered upon by the Portuguese 
Government. In these circumstances, zealous priests were 
needed; but the Portuguese regulars, sent in those days to India, 
were not as a rule men of exemplary lives and morals; while 
the Goan seculars, though not altogether ignorant and depraved, 
w T ere unequal to carrying on the great missionary enterprise. 
Ecclesiastical discipline and the morals of the people had fallen 
considerably from their former high standard, and the increasing 
number of men arriving from Europe led to the spread of 
further moral depravity. Finally the Portuguese Government, 
which once upon a time had so well-deserved of religion, now 
was careless in meeting its obligations; it even refused to give 
financial help to missionaries working outside Portuguese terri¬ 
tory; and though it lent occasionally support to the needy mis¬ 
sions, Portuguese priests were no longer willing to come to 
India.’ 8 

In other words, throughout India missionary work came to a 
standstill for many long years during which it was beyond the 
power of Propaganda to ease the situation in the Indian mission 
field, owing to the widespread anti-christian upheaval in Europe. 
It was only after the restoration of the Society of Jesus in 1814, 
heralding in the dawn of brighter days, that plans could be 
made and a programme drawn up how 7 to go to India’s relief. 
The only way out of the difficulty was to create additional 
vicariates-apostolic, to be entrusted as far as possible to religious 
Orders and Congregations able to furnish the missionary per¬ 
sonnel and to supply the financial outlay of the enterprises. 

Accordingly four new vicariates-apostolic were erected by the 
Holy See: Madras in 1832, Bengal in 1834, Ceylon in 1834, and 
the Vicariate-Apostolic of Coromandel, comprising Pondicherry 
and Madura, in 1836.® 

This time Propaganda carried the war into the enemy’s camp, 
since the territories assigned to the new vicars-apostolic were 
part of Portugal’s ecclesiastical freehold. The creation of these 
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vicariates was not only resented but also fiercely opposed in 
Portugal and in India, and the Vatican was plainly told to 
withdraw the measures just taken. The Portuguese authorities, 
however, had no reason to feel aggrieved. 

In 1828 a civil war broke out in Portugal between King Dom 
Miguel and the party of Queen Maria da Gloria. Dom Miguel, 
to whom the religious Orders lent moral and financial support, 
was defeated. As soon as the supporters of Maria da Gloria 
were on the winning side, they sought reprisals and initiated 
an era of religious persecution and Church robbery. Even 
before the conflict was over, they suppressed all religious Orders 
in Portugal and broke off diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See in 18;>/>. After the conflict had come to an end, the proper¬ 
ties of the religious were confiscated. 

On this showing, the Portuguese remonstrances were beside 
the point and a blatant instance of adding insult to injury. Pope 
Gregory XVI took no notice of them, and on April 24th, 1838, 
he issued the Brief Mult a pr declare, confirming the vicars- 
apostolic, extending their field of work, and depriving the 
Padroado clergy of all jurisdiction within the established 
vicariates. The dioceses of Mylaporc, Cranganore and Cochin 
were partly dismembered, and the several portions were com¬ 
mitted to the care of vicars-apostolic. This arrangement was 
made: ‘ In a provisional way, until it may be decreed otherwise 
by the Holy See ’, i.e., until further notice. 

As soon as the Multa praechire reached India, it was rejected. 
The following is Father D’Sa’s account in his History of the 
Catholic Church in India : ‘At the time the Brief Multa 
praeclare was published in India, the Archdiocese of Goa was 
ruled by Dom Antonio Feliciano de Santa Rita Carvalho, the 
Archbishop-Elect of Goa and its Vicar Capitular. The Prelate 
addressed a long pastoral on the Brief to the clergy and laity 
of the archdiocese and [of] the suffragan dioceses, enjoining its 
rejection. . . . The Pope could not be the author of a Brief full 
of faults, mistakes and injustice. As it could not be attributed 
to the Sovereign Pontiff withfout] offence to his good name, 
it must be taken as the work of a sacrilegious person, and con¬ 
sequently to be rejected with contempt/ 

The Padroado clergy were given orders to remain in the newly 
established vicariates, and they effectively blocked all attempts 
by the Propaganda missionaries to take over the territories 
assigned to them by papal mandate. It was at first contended 
that the Multa praeclare was a hoax and a forgery. However, 
probably because of the doubt which the Goa authorities threw 
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on its genuineness, a certificate of issue was given in Rome; 
and the Brief together with this certificate was sent to the Right 
Reverend Thomas Griffith, Vicar-Apostolic of London, who in 
turn forwarded it to the British authorities and the Court of 
Directors. The authorities in Goa were, therefore, driven to 
reject the Brief on the ground that it had not reached them 
through the proper channel. Though Portugal had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Rome, its rulers claimed that, since 
the Brief had not received the regium placet , it was null and 
void. 

In the above-mentioned account given by Father D’Sa, it was 
not mentioned that Carvalho, the champion of the Padroado 
cause, had no ecclesiastical standing. He was nominated 
Archbishop-Elect of Goa on September 20th, 1836, but not by 
Dorn Pedro, Donna Maria da Gloria’s father, as stated by J. 
Moore in The History of the Diocese of Mangalore,' 1 ' quoted by 
Father Hull. Dom Pedro died on September 24th, 1934. 
Carvalho was the nominee of the masonic rulers of Portugal, 
and his nomination was at no time confirmed by Rome. 

Soon after Carvalho’s arrival in Goa, Bishop Fortini, 
Coadjutor to Bishop Peter of Alcantara (1837-1840), contested 
the legality of Carvalho’s election. Next, in a letter to Rome 
of August 1st, 1839, the ageing Vicar-Apostolic Peter of Alcantara 
complained of the way in which he was being abused by the 
Padroado clergy for having declared that 4 he [Carvalho] had 
no legitimate jurisdiction in these parts ’. Rome approved the 
Vicar-Apostolic’s determination to have nothing to do with 
Carvalho, and in two letters referred to 4 that individual who 
actually styles himself Vicar Capitular of Goa \ That 
4 individual ’ was Dom Antonio Feliciano de Santa Rita 
Carvalho. 11 

In the words of Father Agapilus Louren^o: 4 S. Rita Carvalho 
was nominated Archbishop of Goa by the Queen in 1836; with¬ 
out his nomination having been confirmed by the Pope, he *was 
sent to Goa to take charge of the archdiocese. As this was un¬ 
lawful, the Cathedral Chapter were ordered [by the civil autho¬ 
rities] to elect him Vicar-Capitular.’ 12 Carvalho from that time 
onwards wrote pastorals and letters of instructions as Vicar- 
Capitular and as Bishop-Elect of Goa; he worked strenuously 
for the rejection of the Multa praeclare till his death in 1839. 

There followed a protracted tug-of-war between the vicars- 
apostolic and Padroado in many parts of India. The Multa 
praeclare put an end—on paper—to Portuguese pretensions of 
spiritual dictatorship in the East; but for all practical purposes. 
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the newly created ecclesiastical divisions were merely vicariates 
—on paper. 

The Brief Malta praeclare did not legislate directly either 
for Bombay, or for the Archdiocese of Goa, or for the relations 
between the Archbishop of Goa and the Vicar-Apostolic of 
Bombay. Nevertheless the Island of Bombay was in a ferment, 
since the whole right of the patronage, as understood by 
Portugal, was implicitly attacked. It is therefore surprising that 
at this critical moment. Bishop Peter of Alcantara, now in his 
seventy-eighth year, and never known to have been ambitious 
of power, petitioned the Holy See to extend his jurisdiction over 
the Island of Salsette. Unfortunately, among the sources at our 
disposal, there is no copy of the Vicar-Apostolic’s application, 
from which we might have learned why this step was taken. 

The Bishop’s petition may have been made at the instance 
of the Governor of Bombay. The Bombay Government had 
persistently refused to allow the Archbishop of Goa to exercise 
his jurisdiction over Salsette. They had consented to the 
Catholic inhabitants choosing a Vicar General, but insisted on 
his residing at Thana, so as to be able to control his doings. 
The Archbishop had no choice other than acquiesce in this 
arrangement, which had worked out satisfactorily, because priests 
and laymen in Salsette had invariably elected the Archbishop’s 
man. 

As soon as the Vicar-Apostolic’s request became known in 
Goa, the Vicar Capitular, Dom Antonio de Santa Rita Carvalho, 
wrote on September 10th, 1839, to Father Francis Gonsalves, 
the Vara at Thana, and warned him of the threatened danger: 

* The vicars-apostolic, our old and sworn enemies, have just 
spread the news that they expect another Brief [in addition to 
the Malta praeclare] to deprive the Metropolitan [the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa] of the churches, which, lying to the north of 
this city, are subject to the British Government.’ 

He advises the Vara not to take any notice of this Brief: 

‘ The Supreme Pontiff cannot give a dispensation from the 
Natural Law, according to which, Suutn caique tribuendum est, 
“ Everyone has a right to his own Consequently the Pope 
cannot take the right of patronage. Briefs of such a nature 
require the royal placet to produce their effect.’ 

The Vicar Capitular also informed the Vara of Thana that 
any such decree from Rome could be rejected in good faith: 

‘ There is no schism, nor any sin in not obeying unjust and 
tyrannical orders of tire Pontiff, so long as he is recognised as 
the legitimate Superior, and so long as obedience is rendered 
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in matters spiritual which are just and reasonable. This is 
declared by the greatest theologians and ultramontane canonists 
[i.e., those of the Italian party in the Roman Church and zealous 
for papal authority], whom we shall cite in a pamphlet which 
we shall shortly send you through the Vicar General of the 
North, to whom we have already sent the first ten leaves and 
particular orders on this point/ 

The favourable answer from Rome to the Vicar-Apostolic\s 
application, commonly known as the Salsettc Decree, was dated 
February 4th, 183!), and reached Bombay in May. The decree 
was approved by the Governor of Bombay, published in Bombay 
Island, and a copy of it was forwarded by Bishop Peter of 
Alcantara to the clergy of Salsette on May 14th, 1839. Together 
with the copy of the decree, the Vicar-Apostolic sent a circular 
to the clergy of Salsette: ‘Believe me, my Beloved Brethren, 
that we do not by any means intend to wrest from you your 
churches. On the contrary, we wish that you should continue 
in them for the exercise of the holy ministry. . . . Let us raise 
our hearts and hands to the Most Holy Virgin that she may 
grant us the gift of unity and peace. . . .’ 

In their reply the Vara at Thana and the other vicars of 
Salsette seem to have quoted the pamphlet, in which the Vicar 
Capitular of Goa discussed the whole matter. An extract from 
the reply, given in the Bombay Catholic Layman , opens as 
follows: 4 But we, treading the right path, earnestly beseech 
Your Worship to transmit the same decrees to the Metropolitan 
See of Goa.' In other words, the clergy of Salsette would accept 
no papal orders from the Vicar-Apostolic over the head of the 
Archbishop of Goa. 

According to Father Hull, the Salsette priests in their reply 
made some uncomplimentary remarks about the Vicar-Apostolic, 
and even hinted that the Vicar-Apostolic's letter, requesting to 
have his jurisdiction extended over Salsette, had been slipped 
before him for signature without his knowing its contents— 
they knew that he was blind. They concluded with an eloquent 
protest of their loyalty to the Holy See: 4 None so ready to 
show obedience to all that the Holy See may order us agreeably 
to the canons and through lawful channels. ... In defence of 
the same authority [of the Holy See] we are ready to shed our 
blood and give up our lives/ 

Bishop Peter of Alcantara ignored their long letter, and on 
October 22nd, 1839, issued instructions which hit them and their 
parishioners equally hard: ‘Unless Catholics, whether in 
Bombay or Salsette, renounced Goa and gave their adherence 
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to the Vicar-Apostolic, they could not marry, they could not 
act as god parents, they could not be absolved of their sins/ 
The Vicar-Apostolic had full power to take this step. When 
Father Antonio Mariano Soares, who claimed to be the Goa 
Vicar General of Salsette, sent a letter of remonstrance to Rome, 
animadverting on the doings of the Vicar-Apostolic, he 
received a plain-spoken answer. Propaganda wrote on 
December JOth, 1839, to the Vicar-Apostolic: ‘The one autho¬ 
rity recognised by the Holy See in Bombay arid Salsette is none 
other than that of the Vicar-Apostolic, to which he [Soares] 
must of necessity submit himself/ 

However, in Bombay the opposition to the Vicar-Apostolic 
gathered in volume and ultimately led to the foundation of the 
Padroado Defence Association in 1839. The founder of the 
Association was Father Agostinho Rozario Louren^o who for 
twelve years or so (1827-1839) was Rector of the Bombay 
Seminary, then changed sides, and went over to the Padroado 
party. Under his leadership, ‘ an association w’as formed for 
the special object of supporting the archiepiscopal and primatial 
rights against the encroachments of the Propagandists/ 13 
Bishop Peter of Alcantara’s prayer for unity and peace, with 
which he concluded his circular letter of May 14th, 1839, was 
not heard on high. His closing days were filled with sadness, 
and he died on October 9th, 1840. 

After his passing the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation 
spoke of him in words of unstinted praise: 4 He worked whole¬ 
heartedly for the glory of God and the salvation of souls . . . , 
never failing in his duty, a vigilant and tireless shepherd/ Those 
who lived with him said of him that he was 4 the living embodi¬ 
ment of gentleness, love of peace and patience * . . . beloved of 
God and men. . . / 

l H. I, 30t). 

2-0 Selections, 1812, Bombay Record Office. 

7 Selected Compilations, vol. 121, Bombay Record Office. 

8 Lourcnco, A.: Utrum fuerit . . . , 119. 

9 Besse, L.: La Mission du Madurl, XIV. 

10 Moore, J.: The History of the Mangalore Diocese, 100. 

11 H. 1, 237. 

12 Louicnco, A.: op. cit 31. 

13 H. I, 314. 
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X. THE LAST TWO CARMELITE 
VICARS-APOSTOLIC 

(1840-1850) 

Bishop Fortini On November 9th, 1840, Fra Aloysius Maria 

(1840-1848). of St. Teresa took officially charge of the 

churches of Bombay. The new Vicar- 
Apostolic, known as Ferdinand Fortini before his entrance into 
the Carmelite Order, was born on November 15th, 1795, and 
was now within a week of completing his forty-fifth year. Fie 
first arrived in Bombay in 1826, was appointed Coadjutor Bishop 
with the right of succession in 1857, and consecrated bishop the 
following year. 

Bishop Fortini found himself in an unfortunate situation. 
Soon after his accession, Father Agostinho de Rozario e Louren<£o, 
the former Rector of the Bombay Seminary, who had gone over 
to the Padroado and founded the Padroado Defence Association 
in 1859, returned to Bombay. After his change of allegiance, 
this Father and nine seminarians, who seceded with him from 
the Vicar-Apostolic, had left the city. He now returned; and 
Bishop Fortini wrote to Rome on May 1st, 1841: ‘ Fra Agostinho 
dresses as a layman and displays publicly the decoration of the 
Order of Christ, given him for his defence of the Padroado/ The 
runaway seminarians returned likewise to Bombay: * They tried 
to induce an English-speaking Catholic of Bombay to arouse his 
fellow-Catholics against me, because I had not sent a priest to 
Kabul to look after the Catholic soldiers/ 

Bishop Fortini could not count on the civil authorities to 
lend him unqualified support, since his appointment as Vicar- 
Apostolic had only been given a limited approval on November 
14th, 1840: ‘So long as you may continue to exercise your 
spiritual authority with mildness and judgment, and consistently 
with the established regulations of Government, the Hon’ble 
the Governor-in-Council will be disposed to extend the same con¬ 
sideration to you as was shown to your predecessor, the late 
Bishop of Antiphali * [Peter of Alcantara]. 

His own followers, the pro-Carmelite Catholics, had become 
imbued with the spirit of restlessness and independence, they 
were impatient of discipline, showed but scant respect to 
episcopal orders, and insisted on having their own way in the 
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choice and appointment of their parish priests. Bishop Fortini 
could not rely on their unquestioning obedience. 

The adherents of the Archbishop of Goa were likewise up 
in arms against him, calling him usurper, intruder, hireling, even 
highwayman. After the Salsette Decree of 1839, which ordered 
the change of jurisdiction from Goa to Bombay, the Padroado 
clergy and laymen of that island joined the Padroado Defence 
Association. They drafted a memorial to the Court of Directors 
in London, praying for the restoration of the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Goa. This petition was signed by 5,726 
people from Bombay and Salsette. 1 

Moreover, certain English-speaking members of the Catholic 
community in Bombay, mostly Irish, turned against the Italian 
Carmelites. They claimed that the spiritual needs of the 
Catholic Irish soldiers in the service of the Company were not 
properly looked after. The Italian Carmelites, they said, did 
not know English, they were not able to give advice, to preach 
sermons, to hear confessions. 

These accusations were greatly exaggerated, if not entirely 
false. One military chaplain, for instance, an Italian named 
Fra Mauritius de Santo Alberto, was loved by all alike: soldiers, 
officers and the local Catholics. When he received orders to 
leave Poona for another mission-station, ita a militibus amabatur, 
ut ejus amotio quasi revolutionem suscitaverit, ‘ He was so greatly 
liked by the soldiers that the news of his departure caused some¬ 
thing of a revolution/ On another occasion, the soldiers in 
Poona were asked to sign a request that they should be given 
British chaplains. Instead of signing, they tore the petition to 
pieces. This alleged ignorance of the English language on the 
part of the Italian Carmelites became a widespread slogan of the 
Padroado party in Salsette and Bombay. Priests and laymen, 
who had themselves no knowledge of English to speak of, 
clamoured in Portuguese for the departure of the Italian 
Carmelites. This was their way of defending the right of 
patronage. 

Bishop Fortini, not knowing where to turn, implored Propa¬ 
ganda to send him, for sake of peace, a coadjutor mmionarius, 
an assistant priest. He asked the Roman authorities to choose 
a good man, a man who knew English, who would help him 
to administer the diocese and assist him with wise counsel and 
advice. Propaganda by that time had realized that Fortini was 
not of the stuff of which heroes are made. In one of his letters 
to Propaganda, he had actually written: 'I am only forty-six 
years old, but need spectacles; I have lost seven teeth, and I am 
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losing others; all the effect of overwork, of which I do not 
complain.’ So Propaganda complied with Fortini’s request; but 
instead of a coadjutor missionarius, 4 an assistant priest \ they 
sent him a coadjutor episcopus, 4 a Coadjutor Bishop which 
was not exactly what Bishop Fortini had asked for. They chose 
Fra John Francis of St. Teresa, commonly known as Bishop 
Whelan, and appointed him Coadjutor Bishop to the Vicar- 
Apostolic in Bombay. Whelan was consecrated on July 3rd, 
1812. in the Carmelite Church at Dublin. He landed in 
Bombay on March 15th, 1843. 

At the time of his appointment William Whelan was Pro¬ 
vincial of the Irish Carmelites, a man in authority and, like 
the centurion in the Gospel, he was accustomed to give orders 
right and left. Unfortunately, when Provincial Whelan became 
Coadjutor Bishop, he continued to play the Provincial, and 
apparently took little notice of Bishop Fortini. Before long the 
Vicar-Apostolic and his Coadjutor were at loggerheads. Fortini 
wrote to the Carmelite headquarters at Rome: 4 1 never asked 
for a Coadjutor Bishop. I wanted an assistant Carmelite priest 
to work with me and advise me, who in course of time might 
become Coadjutor Bishop. But now I am like a man plunged 
in a sea of troubles without any hope of relief, there is none to 
offer or give me advice.’ 

Coadjutor Bishop Whelan did not stay long in Bombay. 
Father Hull, quoting the Mauritius MS., w T rote: 4 After three 
years, the state of his health obliged Dr. Whelan to return to 
Europe on March 3rd, 1846.’ The phrase 4 on sick-leave' is a 
convenient label to speed the parting guest. But it would not 
seem that there was much wrong with Dr. Whelan's health. 
On May 20th, 1846, Bishop Fortini wrote to Propaganda: 

4 Coadjutor Bishop Whelan, on his way to Europe, sailed on 
March 3rd. I have not been able to ascertain why he left 
Bombay Different versions are given of the cause of his 
departure by the many with whom he is supposed to have spoken 
on this matter. For example, some say that he will not return 
as Coadjutor Bishop; and that, if he comes back as Vicar- 
Apostolic of Bombay, all the Italian missionaries will have to go. 
Their presence is a source of continuous trouble, and either the 
Italians or he himself will have to leave, . . . Beyond question, 
his national bellicose patriotism has alienated from him the 
native population who are many, while the European Catholics 
are comparatively few.' 

During his short stay of three years, Dr. Whelan managed to 
create much ill-feeling. He had been explicitly told by 
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Propaganda to be guided in all things by the Vicar-Apostolic. 
Instead of obeying, he acted as if he were the sole man in 
charge, and even sided openly with the enemies of the Vicar- 
Apostolic. His opposition to the Italian Carmelites won him 
followers and also opponents from among the Catholics subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic. From an article in 
the Gentlemen's Gazette of February 2nd, 1844, it would seem 
that petitions were sent to Propaganda for the recall of Dr. 
Whelan, and counter-petitions for the removal of Bishop Fortini 
and his Vicar General Father Michael An thorn. 2 The two 
factions were so widely opposed that a proposed division of the 
Vicariate was at that time sponsored by Propaganda. 

These internal dissensions among the Vicar-Apostolic’s party 
aided the Padroado party. The followers of the Archbishop of 
Goa in Salsette and in Bombay, priests and laymen, were as 
determined in their opposition to the Vicar-Apostolic as before. 
Bishop Whelan’s arrival in no way changed their attitude, and 
he shared in Bishop Fortini’s unpopularity. 

When Archbishop Dom Jose Maria da Silva Torres landed in 
Bombay on his way to Goa in January, 1844, the Padroado 
contingent, clergy and laity, escorted him to Gloria Church in 
a gorgeous procession, under the very eyes of the Vicar-Apostolic 
who claimed to have exclusive spiritual jurisdiction over 
Bombay and Salsette. In Gloria Church and in other parishes 
Archbishop Torres administered the sacraments, and he began 
a series of visitations, without taking any notice of the protests 
of the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay. 

None has been more heartily commended by some and more 
severely condemned by others than Dom Jose Maria da Silva 
Torres. The solemn bulls of his appointment were drafted, 
after some discussion among the Cardinals, according to the 
time-honoured formula used formerly on similar occasions before 
the publication of the Multa praeclare. Torres was thereby 
enabled to claim and did in fact claim the widespread jurisdic¬ 
tion over far-flung territories conferred on former Goa prelates, 
without admitting any modification of territory or jurisdiction 
resulting from the vicariates which had come into existence on 
April 24th, 1838, the date of publication bv Pope Gregory XVI 
of the Multa praeclare. It was later claimed by Rome that 
the old formula of appointment was used on the understanding 
that the Archbishop would obey the papal bulls relative to the 
vicars-apostolic. This interpretation was not accepted in Goa. 

Archbishop Torres acted as if the Multa praeclare had never 
been written. One of his admirers, Father M. D'Sa, wrote: 
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‘Pope Gregory XVI wrote in 1845 to the Prelate reprimanding 
him for disregarding the Brief Multa praeclare and other subse¬ 
quent decrees of the same character, for ignoring the vicars- 
apostolic and for not acknowledging the authority of the Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide. The Supreme Pontiff 
trusted that the Archbishop would change his ways and write 
a letter of submission to the Holy See. Archbishop Torres 
defended himself by saying that he had never received the Brief 
Multa preaclare and others in a certain, legitimate or authentic 
icax* 

Notice the italicized phrase that Torres had never received 
any papal bull ‘ in a certain , legitimate or authentic wax \ 
Torres was here sheltering behind the Portuguese regium placet. 
For him, as for all true Gallicans, the text of Matthew, XVI, 

‘ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build inv church ' 
established the primacy of Peter and his successors, only so long 
as the Popes submitted to the Crown of Portugal the promulga¬ 
tion of all papal ordinances affecting the right of patronage. 
In the words of Dr. Hartmann: ‘The late Archbishop of Goa 
[Torres] did not hesitate to declare in my own presence that, 
if the Pope and the Queen did not agree, it was their own 
concern to settle their contests; but as to himself, he considered 
it his duty to execute the orders of his sovereign.’ 4 

Father D’Sa continues: ‘Soon after 1845, the Holy Sec 
instructed the Internuncio in Portugal to negotiate for the 
transfer of Archbishop 1'orres. The negotiations having 
succeeded, he was made in 1848 Archbishop of Palmyra in 
partibus mfidelium ; and on his appointment in 1851 to be the 
coadjutor and future successor of the Archbishop of Braga, the 
most important see in Portugal, he resigned his post as Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa. The Portuguese Government conferred many 
honours on him. He was made Commissary of the Bulls of the 
Holy Crusade, a peer of the realm, decorated with the Grao 
Cruz da Ordem de S. Tiago ,da Espada ; and as a Portuguese 
writer says, greater honours would have been bestowed on him 
by royal munificence, if his career had not been cut short by 
a premature death ’ [in 1855]. 

None the less, Archbishop Torres did not close his days in 
glory. On October 21st, 1848, a concordat was signed between 
the Court of Portugal and the Holy See, the main object of 
which was the removal of Archbishop Torres from Goa. He 
was promised by the Queen of Portugal that he would be 
appointed Coadjutor and future successor of the Archbishop of 
Braga and Commissary-General of the Bulla Cruzada . But all 
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these arrangements were made without the Archbishop being 
previously consulted. He had no say in the matter. A private 
news-letter, dated New Goa, January 14th, 1849, stated that 
the Governor-General of Goa called on the Archbishop and 
informed him of the orders that had come from Lisbon. The 
latter is said to have declared that he did not accept this favour 
ft//;., the promotion to Braga], since Her Majesty [of Portugal] 
had no power to transfer him against his will or to suspend 
him. To this the Governoi replied: ‘ In that case you renounce 
the Goadjutorship [of Braga] as well as the Archbishopric of 
Goa.’ r * 

There is no doubt about the orders received from the Court 
of Portugal: ‘ In consequence of these arrangements Your Excel¬ 
lency will have to nominate a Vicar General with the necessary 
faculties till the installation of a new Archbishop [at Goa]. . . . 
Finally, Your Excellency will take your departure [from Goa] 
on the first opportunity; your presence being very necessary here 
[in Portugal], the Governor-General of the States is furnished 
with orders to provide you with the expenses for your journey.' 
The formal resignation of the Archbishop is marked in the 
Catholic Directory as having taken place on March 26th, 1849; 
he left India via Bombay by the overland mail on April 3rd. 

l ather D'Sa w r as mistaken when he wrote that Torres resigned 
his post as Archbishop of Goa 4 on his appointment in 1851 to 
be Coadjutor and future successor of the Archbishop of Braga/ 
In the words of Pope Pius IX: ‘On December 22nd, 1848, in 
Consistory We made him Titular Archbishop of Palmyra and 
Commissary of the Bulla Crusada / As soon as the papal nomi¬ 
nation reached India, Forres ceased to be Archbishop of Goa, 
i.e., before he left India, contrary to what Father D’Sa would 
have us believe. 

Speaking of the Archbishop’s appointment as Coadjutor of 
the see of Braga with the right of succession, Pope Pius IX 
made use of very plain language in his Allocution of February 
17th, 1851: ‘Her Majesty’s Ambassador humbly entreated Us 
[in 1848] in the Queen’s name that We might be pleased to 
create him [Torres] Coadjutor with the right of succession [to 
the see of Braga] in the corning Consistory. This . . . request 
caused Us great anxiety because of the things which the Prelate 
had so indiscreetly done in Goa.’ 

The request was granted, but not unconditionally. ‘ As the 
Holy See had grave reasons for complaint against the acts of the 
Archbishop at Goa, We could not in safe conscience entrust him 
with the Church of Braga, unless We were in possession of 
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proper documents by which it might be shown that he was sorry 
for the things he had inconsiderately done, with a fixed deter¬ 
mination never in future to swerve from his duty.’ In other 
words, the Pope demanded an apology. 

We are further told: ‘The Queen’s Ambassador agreed to 
this and, entertaining no doubt with regard to the letters which 
were expected [the apology], he urged that We should do as 
much as could be done. Therefore on December 22nd, 1848, 
in Consistory We made him Titular Archbishop of Palmyra and 
Commissary of the Bulla Gruzada. 

‘Later on, when the Prelate returned [from Goa] to Lisbon. 
We commanded him to be distinctly informed that the acts he 
had performed in India, beyond the limits of his authority and 
in violation of the commands of the Holy See, as well as his 
letters and w r ritings a little before his departure from Goa 
[Torres had written a nasty letter to Rome] had given Us great 
anxiety. We are happy however to announce that the Arch¬ 
bishop had satisfied Us that by the grace of God he has with 
all his heart returned to a more wholesome counsel/ 

Archbishop Torres made an apology in a letter dated 
November 18th, 1850, the concluding paragraph of which was 
as follows: ‘In conclusion. Most Blessed Father, I beg Your 
Holiness to accept in mildness and clemency not onlv my most 
just adhesion and canonical subjection to the centre of Catholic 
unity, but also my sincere retractation of all words and acts 
by w r hich I may have opposed myself to the Catholic principles 
which are deeply rooted in my heart, and in w T hich, by the help 
of God, I hope to persevere to the end.’ 

This acknowledgement of his failings greatly redounds to the 
Archbishop’s credit, and we praise and admire him for having 
made it. But we cannot praise Father D’Sa's comment on it: 

4 The Portuguese Government, tenacious of its rights of patron¬ 
age, which would be diminished by the execution of the Malta 
praedare, would nof permit,of any change of policy; and when 
a letter was sent by Archbishop Torres to the Holy See after 
his return to Portugal in 1849 [the above quoted letter of 
November 18th, 1850], it was considered by the Holy See a 
sufficient submission; but the Portuguese Government protested 
that the Archbishop had done nothing in India to repent of, 
and the letter \#as nothing more than a just adhesion and 
canonical veneration and submission to the Holy Father, due 
to him from every Prelate; and that it [the letter] could not 
recognise powers, which did not belong to him [the Pope] by 
divine institution, without offending those [powers] which by 
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the same right belong to the sovereign authority of temporal 
princes/ 6 

If the Portuguese Government ever protested as recorded by 
Father D'Sa, that country stands convicted of political dishonesty. 
In his Allocation of 1851 Pope Pius IX distinctly stated that 
he expected an apology from Archbishop Torres before he could 
in safe conscience appoint him as the Coadjutor and future 
successor of the Archbishop of Braga; and in the words of the 
Sovereign Pontiff: ‘The Queen’s Ambassador agreed to this/ 
Comment is needless. 

A final verdict. The Aichbishop's reputation stands or 
falls by the letter, which he wrote on March 
13th, 1813, to Pope Gregory XVI. After we had long searched 
for it in vain, we at last got. a photostat-copy of it through the 
good offices of Father E. Gathicr, S.J., the most obliging of 
friends, knocking at many a door without being heeded and, 
in the last resort, approaching no less a person than His 
Eminence Dominic Cardinal Tardini, Papal Secretary of State— 
successfully. The letter finally reached Bombay with the follow¬ 
ing covering note: 4 Photographic copy of the letter addressed 
by Monsignor Jose da Silva Torres, O.S.B. [of the Order of St. 
Benedict], Archbishop-Elect of Goa, to His Holiness Gregory 
XVI, on March 13th, 1843/ The letter ran as follows: 

(1) Most Holy Father, whereas through the gracious disposi¬ 
tion of God's Providence, for the spiritual welfare of the 
whole Catholic world, Thou Hast been raised to that See, to 
which, because of its pre-eminence, the whole Catholic Church 
has to look up [for guidance], namely the faithful all the 
w T orld over, I, most humbly and obediently prostrate before 
Thee, beg leave to inform Thee that on January 27th last 
the Most Faithful Queen has nominated me to the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Goa. 

(2) Overwhelmed with the most onerous duties of this office 
about to be laid on my weak shoulders, and fearing that 
I lack those virtues with which, according to St. Paul’s 
admonition, the successor of the Apostles of Jesus Christ must 
be conspicuously adorned, I earnestly entreated the Queen 
not to burden me with this responsible office. But, when 
I was afterwards told that my entreaties were made in vain, 
and when I had no other choice left but to have recourse to 
God, who is Almighty, and who has enough and to spare for 
all those who call upon Him, I, confidently trusting in His 
grace, a never-failing fountain whence flow the waters of 
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eternal life, bowed to God’s will made manifest by the Queen’s 
orders, and acquiesced in the proposed arrangement. 

(3) Your Holiness may therefore rest assured that I have 
accepted this nomination in a spirit of obedience, and not 
from worldly motives. There is no room to suppose that I 
gave my consent: either because I was fond of creature com¬ 
forts—I shall have to preach Jesus Christ Crucified and, there¬ 
fore. consider it my bounden duty to glory only in the cross; 
or because I aspired to honours—I am the servant of Him 
who humbled Himself even unto death; or because I was 
anxious to acquire wealth—as a Religious I have taken a 
solemn vow of poverty, and must needs walk in the footsteps 
of those who, in following Christ, have forsaken all. 

(4) Therefore, Most Holy Father, in obedience to God’s call 
coming to me through the Most Faithful Queen, by whom 
I have been nominated to this high office, and, in accordance 
with the prescriptions laid down in the sacred canons of the 
Church, I, as in duty bound, entreat Thee to deign to confirm 
this nomination, if in Thy great wisdom Thou deemest it to 
be for the greater glory of God and the welfare of the Church. 

(5) And, Most Holy Father, since Thou art Christ’s Vicar 
here on earth, I also most earnestly beseech Thee as the head 
whose body is the Church, and as the vine giving sap to the 
branches, to pour down upon me the gifts of Thy blessing 
and strength; and since Thou fillest the place of Him who 
condescended to be called the shepherd and master of all 
men, I beg of Thee to deign to look favourably upon me, 
Thy most unworthy sheep, greatly in need of Thy nourishing 
teaching—upon me, Thy most devoted and respectful servant, 
most desirous to listen to Thy words full of wisdom. 

(6) Most Holy Father, who art the mainspring and centre 
of Catholic unity, whom God has chosen to do away with 
schism, wherever it might occur, without whom, as St. Jerome 
teaches. None can gather but only scatter ”, I will invariably, 
in all submissiveness, follow Thee. 

(7) And to my dying day, I will wholeheartedly conform 
to the discipline of the Roman Church, in which is kept 
intact that tradition which has been handed down by the 
Apostles, and in which I behold the rock upon which I know 
that the Church has been built; her enemies shall be mine; 
and if perchance I should give utterance to words in any way 
at variance with my feelings here expressed, I hereby unsay 
and solemnly withdraw them. 
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(8) Most Holy Father, may the Most High and the Most 

Gracious God keep Thee safe from danger for many years 

to come as the bulwark of the Church and her teaching. 

Coimbra, March 13th, 1843. 

Most humbly kissing Thy feet and imploring Thy apostolic 
blessing, 

Joseph, nominated Archbishop and Primate of the East. 

This letter was written to Pope Gregory XVI in order that 
the latter might confirm the writer’s nomination by the Queen 
of Portugal to the Archbishopric of Goa. The first five and 
the last paragraphs of the letter may be discarded, and only 
two paragraphs are of importance (Nos. 6 8c 7). Their signi¬ 
ficance lies in the promises they contain, promises made with 
a view' to being appointed Archbishop of Goa. But for these 
promises, the appointment would not have been made. In the 
words of the Pope himself: ‘We had reason to congratulate 
Ourselves on your appointment to the episcopal dignity, 
since you had promised to conform to Our wishes and 
desires.’ 7 

After reading lories’ letter, the Pope was evidently under 
the impression that the future Archbishop promised to shape his 
episcopal policy according to the wishes of the Vatican. How- 
ever. Father D’Sa. writing in the Archbishop’s defence, claims 
that no such promise W’as ever made. 4 Archbishop T orres 
called upon [challenged] the Nuncio to point to a single period 
[sentence] in his letters to the Nuncio or the Holy Father, in 
which he had promised unlimited obedience, and not limited 
by the Gospel injunction: Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and to God the things that are Gods.’ 8 

Therefore the question at issue is whether the Pope deceived 
himself with a fond hope, or was deceived by the promises 
which l ories made. There is no denying the fact that Torres 
did make certain promises in order to become Archbishop of 
Goa. 

Torres promised: 4 Most Holy Father, I will invariably and 
in all subniissiveness follow' Thee ’—apparently quoting the 
Gospel: Master, I will follow Thee wherever Thou art going 
(Matt., VIII, 19). 

And again: 4 To my dying day, I will whole-heai tedly conform 
to the discipline of the Roman Church ’—echoing the words 
of Peter: I will never disown Thee, though I must lay down 
my life with Thee (Matt., XXVI, 35). 
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Furthermore, he added: ‘ If perchance I should give utterance 
to words in any way at variance with my feelings here expressed, 
I hereby unsay and solemnly withdraw them.* 

In these promises the term obedience does not occur, but 
phrases are used having an equivalent significance: *1 will 
follow Thee ’ [the Pope], and ‘ I will conform to the discipline 
of the Roman Church/ No mention is made of either unlimited 
obedience oi obedience limited by the Gospel injunction of 
Matthew XXII, 21. However, the promised obedience is not 
left vague and undetermined! ‘I will follow Thee invariably 
and in all submissiveness ; I will conform to the discipline of 
the Roman Church w r hole-heartedly to my dying daw These 
adjuncts imply obedience in its fulness: and this profession of 
complete obedience^, is followed by an unsolicited declaration 
‘ If perchance I should give utterance to words in any way at 
variance w-ith my feelings here expressed, 1 herein unsay and 
solemnly withdraw them/ 

And now it rests w r ith the reader to compare and contrast 
the categorical denial made by Father D’Sa, basing himself on 
the Archbishop’s own words, and the promises made by Torres 
in his letter to the Pope. One hesitates to accuse a man in 
his position of insincerity. But how to explain the facts? If 
Torres was insincere, he seems self-condemned; if sincere, he 
seems to have broken his word. At a later period Gregory XVI, 
after listing the Archbishop’s failings, wrote to him in so many 
words: * Everything that could be done to produce a schism 
was done ’ [by you]. 9 

Nor is it of any avail to plead that Tories made these promises 
with justifiable mental restriction: Salvo jure patronatus , * The 
royal patronage being safe \ His appointment as Archbishop does 
not come within the purview of the right of patronage. By 
virtue of this right the Most Faithful Queen was entitled to 
present Torres as a candidate for the vacant see of Goa. But 
Torres himself could not claim the privilege of obtaining by false 
pretences that, ‘ for the greater glory of God and the welfare of 
the Church \ the Pope should confirm the Queen’s nomination 
and appoint him Archbishop. 

It is now time to return to Bombay, which was in a state of 
sad confusion. The Padroado Defence Association voiced the 
views of the Padroado Catholics in Salsette and Bombay. A 
handful of Irishmen started a campaign against the Italian 
Carmelites and clamoured loudly for British chaplains. The 
Carmelite party was divided in allegiance between Bishop 
Fortini and Bishop Whelan. Archbishop Torres’s arrival did 
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nothing to ease matters. There seems, however, to have been 
a growing consensus of opinion among the Catholic com¬ 
munity in Bombay that the Carmelites had better go. 

'The first to go, in 1846, was Bishop Whelan, who left for 
‘reasons of health though there was really nothing wrong with 
him. lie was a disappointed man. He had come to realize 
that his Irish supporters wielded little influence. It may be that 
he felt that he was no match for Archbishop Torres. Moreover, 
the Vicar-Apostolic (fid not accept his Coadjutor’s high¬ 
handedness without protest. In Rome, the General of the 
Order and Piopaganda were critical of the Coadjutor’s way of 
acting. It was high lime for him to go. After Whelan’s 
departiue in 1846, Bishop Fort ini, the man w ith the spectacles, 
who in 1841 had already lost seven teeth and was losing others, 
all the effect of overwork, was once more in sole charge of the 
Vicariate. One would like to know how many teeth he still 
had when he died on January 5th, 1848. 

The Vicar General in charge During a period of ten 

(5tli Jan.-5th Nov. 1848). months, from the death of 

Bishop Fortini till the second 
arrival in Bombay of Bishop Whelan, Coadjutor Bishop w T ith 
the right of succession, Father Michael Anthony of St. Alovsius 
was in charge as Vicar General. He had a difficult time. 

A handful of violent Catholic Irishmen moved against Father 
Michael after Bishop Fortini s death. Father Hull writes: 

4 They organized themselves into the Bombay Catholic Institute 
which, according to the words of its Secretary, was formed on 
March 9th, 1848.’ ,f) They alleged that Father Michael was not 
to be trusted with the financial administration of the diocese. 
Acting on their own authority, they appealed to Government 
to take charge of the church property in Bombay. 

There was trouble also in Salva^ao Church, w T here the 
parishioners insisted on their right to choose their own parish 
priest. When the Vicar General made repeated attempts to 
induct a parish priest of his own choice, the Salva^ao 
parishioners placed themselves under the protection of Govern¬ 
ment and asked the civil authorities to expel the intruder 
appointed by the Vicar General. In a memorial addressed to 
Government they made charges of maladministration of parish 
funds and property during Bishop Fortini’s regime. They 
hinted that the subsidy granted by Government for the Seminary 
was not properly used. As a result they obtained from Govern¬ 
ment what they wanted, the right to elect their own parish 
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priest. They were officially informed that the Govei»or-in- 
Council was pleased to confirm the election of Reverend Biaz 
Fernandes as the Vicar of their parish. Government at the same 
time wrote to Father Michael, informing him of the election 
and confirmation; and added: * Government lequests \ou t at 
you will have the goodness to place him [father lernandesj in 
charge of the Church.’ 

Father Hull concludes: “ Waiving aside all questions as to 
the prudence and wisdom of Father Michael Anthony s policy, 
what wonder, under the erastian system adopted by the British 
Government, that the people of Bombay should have lost sight 
entirely of all respect for ecclesiastical authoiity and of the 
Catholic principles of Church administration? What wonder, 
in consequence, if the Church of Bombay during the inter¬ 
regnum and the Whelan regime (1848-18.50) should be a little 
hell!’ 11 Priests were treated like officials whose services could 
be dispensed with at will. ‘ On October 20th, 1848, men on the 
spot reported having witnessed Father Braz Fernandes entering 
into the church of Salva^ao, reading out his Government con¬ 
firmation, and celebrating Mass. After which the parishioners 
conducted the new Vicar to the parish house, where they politely 
bade Fra Mauricio [the parish priest appointed by the Vicar 
General] farewell, asking his forgiveness, if any act of theirs 
might have given him pain.’ 

One final remark before ringing down the curtain on this 
unsavoury interlude: It has been suggested that father Michael 
Anthony of St. Aloysius was an impossible person, imprudent 
and domineering, tactless and masterful, a hard taskmaster and 
a slave-driver. Whatever opinion may have been held of him 
in Bombay, he was highly appreciated by the Holy See. After 
weathering the storm in Bombay, he was eventually appointed 
Pro-Vicar-Apostolic of Mangalore in 1853. 

Bishop Whelan After his return to Ireland, Dr. Whelan 
(1848-1850), would seem to have forgotten that he was 
Coadjutor Bishop of the Vicariate of Bombay 
with the right of succession. He was reminded of it 
when the Holy See on April 2nd, 1848, sent him orders 
to return to Bombay. Before setting out, Bishop Whelan 
received a Memorial drawn up by the members of the Bombay 
Catholic Institute , wherein he was given a highly-coloured 
picture of what they called the questionable doings of the late 
Bishop Fortini and of his Vicar General, Father Michael. 
Unfortunately, Bishop Whelan took these calumnies for gospel 
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truth. He went even so far as to write to Bombay that ‘ the 
days of the Italian Carmelites were numbered.' 

On the very day of his arrival in Bombay, the Italian 
Carmelites received an inkling of what was to come. The Vicar 
General, Father Michael Anthony, had prepared a dinner to 
welcome the Vicar-Apostolic, and offered him lodgings at 
Esperanca Church, the Fort Chapel being under repair. Bishop 
Whelan preferred to dine whth the members of the Institute 
and to put up at an hotel. 

One of Bishop Whelan’s first acts was to take away the office 
of Vicar General from Father Michael Anthony, long the right- 
hand man of Bishop Fort ini; in his stead he appointed Father 
Joseph de Mello, a secular and the leader of the anti-Carmelite 
party. He replaced Father Michael, who since 1835 had been 
the parish priest of Esperanca Church, by Father Gabriel 
d’Oliveira, another secular. Two Carmelite priests, sent out by 
Propaganda to work in Bombay, were told that there was no 
room for them in the Island, and eventually went to Malabar. 
The services of three other Carmelite priests, working respec¬ 
tively in Bombay, at Surat and at Sunken were also dispensed 
with. 

There is extant in the archives of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, a long account from which 
we have had several times occasion to quote. It was written 
by Fra Michael Antonio de Santo Aloysio de Gonzaga, Fra 
Mauritio a Santo Alberto, and Fra Augustino Maria de Jesu, 
the three Carmelite Friars for whose services Bishop Whelan 
had no use, and who spent their enforced leisure in narrating 
in detail the history of the Vicariate of Bombay, under Italian 
Carmelite rule from 1720 till 1850 (see pp. 68-69). 

These Italian Carmelites apparently did not give Bishop 
Whelan any trouble, they deferred to the Prelate’s will without 
demur. But the Bishop’s friends of the Bombay Catholic 
Institute proved less amenable. A Protestant contemporary 
spoke of them as follows; ‘The alleged grounds of their oppo¬ 
sition [to the Carmelites] w r ere certainly very reasonable; they 
objected to foreign priests, who did not sufficiently understand 
English, and they needed those who could freely communicate 
with them. The strangest part of this proceeding was that 
many of them had not for years entered a church, and there 
were instances of those who for upwards of twenty years had 
not communicated with her in any form.’ 12 

The same writer pointed out that their grievances were not 
well grounded. They could have availed themselves of the 
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services of Bishop Miles Prendcrgast, an Iiish Caiiticlitc, who 
was some time military chaplain at Colaba or the Fort. ut 
they did not do so. Nor did they practise their religion during 
the years when Whelan was Coadjutor Bishop ot Bombay. The 
winter further adds: ‘Moreover two of the Italian clergy were 
perfectly conversant with the language of Britain.’ 

Mention of these Irishmen is also made in the Mauritius 
Manuscript: The trouble-makers were ‘some sixteen Catholic 
Irishmen, whose leader was a freemason and an atheist. And 
one of them was an ex-seminarist, who came from Europe w r ith 
Coadjutor Bishop Whelan [in 18-13], who no longer wore the 
clerical dress, and in Bombay contracted a marriage with a 
Protestant without the necessary dispensation.’ Bishop Whelan 
did not choose his friends wisely. 

These men wanted the financial control of church funds, and 
when Father Michael Anthony did not fall in with their designs, 
they appealed to Government to take charge of them. After 
his arrival in Bombay as Vicar-Apostolic. Bishop Whelan 
appealed to Government to be entrusted with the financial 
control of the churches of Bombay. The Attorney General for 
Government referred the Bishop’s application to the members 
of the Bombay Catholic Institute. These men then showed 
themselves in their true colours. They pretended indignation 
that the Bishop had taken this step without previously consult¬ 
ing them, and by a majority vote of eleven against five they 
informed the Attorney General that the Bishop’s request should 
not be granted. 

This resolution, however, provoked so grave a storm that, at 
a meeting held on January 27th, 1849, they passed the following 
resolution: ‘Finding that the Bombay Catholic Institute cannot 
carry out its objects without factional disturbances, its operations 
are suspended during the Vicariate of its patron'—Bishop 
Whelan. 

The ‘ factional disturbances to which reference is made, 
prove that the Bombay Catholic Institute did not speak for the 
Catholic community. Before the resolution was passed, a peti¬ 
tion bearing 700 signatures in support of the Bishop's claim 
had been forwarded to Government. This appeal was dis¬ 
regarded by the civil authorities, and the diocesan property 
remained in the hands of the official Administrator General. 

The woeful end. When Bishop Whelan arrived in Bombay 
on November 5th, 1848, he was laudably 
intent on doing constructive work for the good of the Vicariate. 
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The Bishop was accompanied by two Irish Jesuits, Fathers 
Sheehan and Kyan, and three Irish Lord to Nuns. This little 
band was further increased bv the arrival of three Irish secular 
priests from Madras. The Vicar-Apostolic, however, was sadly 
misled in trusting' the members of the Bombay Catholic Institute. 
Owing to these men’s opposition, he even had to ask leave from 
the Administiator General to live in his own villa house in Parel. 
Moreover his attempt to replace the Italian Carmelites by 
secular ptiests ended disastrously. On February 11th, 1849, 
Whelan made it public that he intended to make Fsperanca 
Church a quasi cathedral, of which he himself would be the 
Vicar. By this announcement, Fathci Michael Anthony w r as 
ipso tacto lelieved of his office of parish priest. His removal 
was siron”!v resented by the churchwardens and a good number 
of parishioners. 

It was already in those cl a vs the custom among discontented 
Catholics in Bombay to seek solace in holding a meeting. 
Accordingly a large gathering of them met, not in the parish 
house which was much too small to accommodate all of them, 
but in the parish hall, and that without the permission of 
Father Michael Anthony, who could not grant them leave for 
this, since he was no longer their parish priest. As happens on 
such occasions, feelings ran high. Some uncomplimentary 
remarks about Bishop Whelan were loudly applauded. His 
Lordship took offence, and suspended Father Michael Anthony 
a divinis, i.e., forbade him to say Mass, though he had had no 
hand in the matter. Poor Father Michael Atnhony quietly left 
Bombay for Madras. 

The subsequent appointment on February 18th of Father 
Gabriel d'Oliveira, a native secular priest, as Vicar Administra¬ 
tor of Esperan^a Church brought matters to a head. A general 
meeting was held on February 19th, when a protest was drawn 
up and mailed to the Bishop. A few days later, on Sunday, 
February 25th, this protest was publicly read in the church by 
one of the churchwardens. The prayerful atmosphere of the 
House of God was sadly disturbed; and so, after the reading of 
the protest was over, another meeting w r as held in the parochial 
hall, and the wardens deliberated how to prevent disturbances 
in the church. They came to the unanimous decision that the 
best plan would be to keep the church locked for the time 
being; and they also locked up the parish house. 

Peace and order were again disturbed when a party of six 
stalwarts, four Europeans and two native-born members of the 
Catholic community, forcibly made their entrance into the 
8 
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church in the face of the opposition oi >oijk of the p-l 
A few days later, the parish-house was likewise m\ac 1 
partly occupied. In this manner Father d’Oliveira was enabled 
to occupy and gain possession of the premises. But what was 
at first a private quarrel, was now a matter for police investiga¬ 
tion, and a European constable together with a native police¬ 
man patrolled the street in front of the church, in the words 
of those in possession, ‘ as a defence against the enemy *. 

The sacristy, however, had remained in the hands of the 
wardens, and also a passage leading to the pulpit and to the 
gallery of the church. When the wardens were asked to allow 


the parish priest to have free use of these portions of the church, 
they replied that they were taking measures to ascertain their 
rights. In spite of the protest of fifty-four parishioners who 
sided with Dr. Whelan, the wardens instructed a lawyer to draw 7 
up a petition against Father d’Oliveira, accusing him of trespass 
and assault. 

The complainants contested the Vi car-Apostolic’s right to 
convert Esperan^a into an episcopal church and to assume him¬ 
self the vicarship of it. They stated that the appointment of 
the parish priest did not rest with the Bishop but with the 
parishioners. It took them a long time to w 7 ork up their case, 
and it was not till July 14th, 1849, that the case came before the 
Court. A week later, the judge was made aw r are that it would 
not be easy to settle the matter to the general satisfaction. He 
received a petition signed by forty-nine parishioners, who dis¬ 
approved of the suit filed by the wardens and solemnly pro¬ 
tested against this uncalled-for attack on ' our ecclesiastical 
superiors \ Meanwhile Father d’Oliveira was taking strong 
measures against the recusants; he refused to baptize their 
children, to answer any sick-calls, to bury the dead. 

These drastic spiritual sanctions filled many waverers with 
dismay, and they quietly made their peace with the parish 
priest. But these same measures only hardened the malcontents 
in their resolve to carry on the struggle. They appealed to the 
Goa clergy for aid. The Archbishop's priests baptized the 
babies of the malcontents, visited their sick, and buried their 
dead. Father d’Oliveira soon began to have serious misgivings 
about the wisdom of his stern policy. A movement was set 
afoot by the recalcitrant churchwardens to approach Govern¬ 
ment for permission to hand over Esperan^a Church to the Goa 
clergy. The suit never came to judgment, because the chief 
defendant, William Joseph Whelan, Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay, 
suddenly left Bombay, 
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His opposition to the Carmelites was the occasion of his fall. 
Father Michael Anthony had written a letter to the General of 
the Order, complaining of Bishop Whelan and his doings. 
The General took a serious view of the matter and informed 
the Secretary of Propaganda. On February J2th, 1840, he 
wrote to Father Michael: 4 This news has caused considerable 
surprise to the Secretary: and considering the ingratitude of our 
Brother, Mgr. Whelan, the Secretary has advised me to put in 
to him [the Secretary] a formal complaint against the Prelate. 

4 f have adopted his [the Secretary's] advice, and he has pro¬ 
mised me to take instant measures. I expect he will address 
to the Vicar-Apostolic, Whelan, a letter prohibiting him from 
introducing any innovation without the previous knowledge 
and permission of the Sacred Congregation, and directing him 
to retain in Bombay the last missionaries sent out [Bishop 
Whelan had already got rid of them], to enable them to learn 
the requisite languages, and afterwards to take charge of the 
Seminary/ 

On April 14th, 1849, the members of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith sent Dr. Whelan a very plain- 
spoken letter of admonition, condemning the premeditated 
design of removing the Carmelite friars from the mission: 

4 We cannot approve that you should through such illegitimate 
means undertake to remove from the Vicariate an Order [the 
Carmelites], which has already proved itself so deserving, and 
with such great zeal has done its best for the natives, and 
which we cannot accuse of neglecting the formation of a 
Native Clergy/ 

Moreover, the ecclesiastical authorities in Rome were anxious 
to undo the harm of Dr. Whelan s ill-advised campaign against 
the Italian Carmelites. With this intention Propaganda in¬ 
structed the Vicar-Apostolic of Verapolv to proceed to Bombay 
in order to effect a reconciliation between His Lordship 
[Bishop Whelan], the Italian Carmelites and the people. It 
would seem that Dr. Whelan was not officially informed by 
Rome that the Vicar-Apostolic of Verapoly had been entrusted 
with this mission. Nor is there any available information to 
show that the Pro-Vicar-Apostolic of Mangalore had received 
similar instructions from Propaganda. Yet the Bishops of 
Verapoly and of Mangalore, both Carmelites, accompanied by 
two Carmelite Friars, came to Bombay. 

They received a cold welcome from Dr. Whelan, who, 
perhaps not without reason, resented their coming as an un¬ 
warranted interference in what was not their business. Before 
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their anival in Bombay, Bishop Whelan sent out a circular: 

‘ As I have it from information that the Bishop of Mangalore 
and the Archbishop of Verapoly arrive here accompanied by 
two Trial'. I direct th at you [the Catholics under his jurisdic¬ 
tion] shall not go and visit them nor have am comiininication 
with them: except only if out of curiosity or de\oiiun they visit 
the [church |; \ou will then salute them, as courtesy and policy 
demand, hv greeting them with an Avc.’ 

On arrival the loin Carmelite visitors addressed a letter to 
Dr. Whelan, asking for a conference. They received by way of 
replv a \erbal message that, without the production of some 
authority from the Holy See, he declined to have amthing to 
do with them. The four Carmelites, two prelates and two 
friars, came and saw' and made no conquests. 

They were still in Bombay when l)r. Whelan received a 
letter dated December 13th, 18*19, from Bishop Hartmann, of 
the Capuchin Order, Vicar-Apostolic of Patna in northern 
India: ‘Unexpectedly I have received a letter from the Sacred 
Congregation ordering me to proceed to Bombay to take up 
the administration of the Vicariate during Your F.xcellcncy’s 
absence. I received this news with pain of heart as a sacrifice 
to obedience: but God’s will be done, and not mine. It is im¬ 
possible for me to start before the end of this month, but I 
hope to teach Bombay early in February. 1 hope that God 
may direct my coming and all my acts in the way of peace, and 
I recommend myself to your prayers.’ 

From this it may reasonably be inferred that by December 
13th, 1849, Dr. Whelan had received the orders of Propaganda 
summoning him to Rome. This would explain his refusal to 
meet the Carmelite visitors from Verapoly and Mangalore, who 
arrived in Bombay on December 24th. Dr. Whelan wrote to 
Bishop Hartmann that on the eve of Christmas the Carmelite 
Bishops of the coast of Malabar arrived in Bombay; 4 but up 
to the hour of writing no [official] intimation has been made 
to me of their arrival, save what I read in the public papers.’ 

In his reply to Bishop Hartmann Dr. Whelan spoke of ‘ the 
pleasing intelligence of Your Lordship's instructions to take 
charge of the Vicariate.’ He added that the news of Bishop 
Hartmann’s coming was hailed by the Vicar General and secular 
clergy with delight. He made the necessary arrangements for 
the transfer of his faculties to Dr. Hartmann and advised Gov¬ 
ernment of his departure. He set sail on February 1st or 2nd, 
1850. He did not come back to India. After resigning his 
office of Vicar-Apostolic in August, 1850, he retired to Dublin, 
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where his services were for many years enlisted by the local 
Ordinary on solemn ecclesiastical feast days. lie died on 
December 13 th, 1876. 

1- 2 If. I. 515; .-174. 

•t D'Sa M.: 1 listoi\ of the* Catholic Church . . II, 10.7. 

4- .7 II. I. 418; Ml. 

0 I) Sa M.: op. lit .. II, 105 !(>(>. 

7 Monitoniun of 1845: ef. H. I, 551. 

S lVSa M : op. (it.. II, 100. 

0 Moniioiium of 1845. 
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Cops of the letter of Moos. Jos< do Silva Tones O.S.Ii., Auhbishop-cU'd 

of Goa to His Holiness Tope Grrgots A17 on the 13th of Minch 1S13: 

Iteatissime Rater, 

Quinn, henigno Divinae Prmidentiae dnnn. ad universi Cat hoik i Orbis 
folic iiai(.*in. Tua Rcatitudo si I in ea sede | >< »si i a. ad quant, prnptct pm intern 
prindpalitaicm, net esse est oninrin (onvcniio F.alesiam, cos. scilicet. qui 
sunt undique fidelcs; id qtiacso, milli demr. ut, ad pedes Tuo> projettus, 
quam demississime ac subjettissitnc fatiain Te certiorem, sexto Culendas 
proxime-practcriti Februarii, a FidelisMina Regina ad An hidioci ekm Goan 
sem fuisse me designation. 

Cirav issimo oflic inrittn oneie oppressus. quae in imbeeillos hmueros meos 
cram susccpiimis: veritusque. nc. ad ilia pracstanda, eae mihi \irtutcs 
desint. <juac. juxta Divi Pauli nionituui, debent Apostolorum JeMi Chrbti 
sucressomn indgnire et exornarc; Reginam summa eonteniione ora\i, no 
tantum mihi mumis injungerct. Quinn vero postea cognition haberem, 
meas non exauditas esse obsec rationes; qumnque, nihil aliud mihi reliquum 
csset, quam quod ad cum. qui ct fat ere magna potest, et in omnes ipsum 
invoeantes est dives, confugerem; in ejus gratia, ubertimo quodam aquae 
in vitam aeternam salient is fonte, ( onftsus et innixus, in Reginae tnandato 
Dei nutum adoravi, in eoque tandem acquicvi. 

Hint jam imelligitur, Beaussime Pater, ex obedientia tantum, non autein 
cx ullo profano momento. meam prolectam esse aaeptionein: ad quam 
non equidern me iinpcllcrc polecat commodorum amor: quum enim Cruci- 
ftxum Jesum Christum praediiaiurus sim, non nisi in ejus erme oportet 
me gloriari: non honorum aviditas; quum discipulus ejus existam: qui 
sernetipsum ad mortem usque humiliavit : non denique divitiarum eupid- 
iias; quum, praeterquam quod solemni paupertatis voto sum devinctus, ad 
suscipiendas partes corum dcMincv, qui, m Dominum sequerentur, omnia 
reliquenint. 

Itaque, postquam Divint Numinis \oci parui, quae me ad tantum munus 
per Fidclissimam Reginam, a qua fui design at us, vocarc visa est: pro sacris 
Eeclesiae Canon ibus observandis, meurn est, a Te supplicem me pet ere, 
Reatissime Pater, ut earn Dcsignationcm confirmare digneris, si tamen 
eandctn in altissima sapientia Tua intcllexeris fore, turn in gloriam Dei, 
turn in Eeclesiae utilitatein. 
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Et quoniam. Beatissinit* Pater, Christi es in tcrris Vicarius, id etiam r Ie 
quam vehementissime obsecro, ut, tanquam caput in membra, et vitis in 
palmites, in me benedictionis virtutisque dona effundas; et ut, siquidem 
eum geris, qui non est dedignatus et omnium pastor et magister appellari, 
in me, velut in humillimam ovem, doctrinae Tuae pabulo tantopere imli- 
gentem, et in discipulum maxime addict urn maximeque venerabtindum, 
praecepta sapientiac Tuac pracoptantcm, rrspirerc velis. 

Te, Beatissimc Pater, catholicac unitaiis origincm ac centrum; Te, quern 
Deus elegit, ut, capitc constitute, schismatis tollcretur occasio; Te, quotum 
qui non colligit, Divo Hicronimo judice, spargit. submis.MJS oumi tempore 
sequar. 

Roinanae autem Ecclesiae, in qua consmatur ea, quae al) Apostolis Jest] 
traditio, et iti qua petram intueor, super quam aedificatam Kulcsiarn stio, 
toto animo, quamdium ego vivam, amplectar disciplinam: liui< quae adver¬ 
se* ur, inipugnabo; et, siquid forsitan aliquando dixerirn, quod ab iis, <fuae 
sentio quaeque hie promo, discrepet, id nunc tanquam non dictum haheo, 
solemniterque retracto. 

Te \ero, Santissime Pater, Deus Opiimus Maximus din incolumem scnct 
ad Sanctae Ecclesiae, ejusque doctrinae praesidiuiu. 

Conimbricae tertia Idus Martii an. 1843. 

Tuos, Bcatissime Pater, admodum reverenter osculatur pedes, Apostoli- 
camque Benedictionem suppliciter obsccrat 

Josephus, Designates Archicpiscopus Oricntis Primas. 



PART II 


Dr. HARTMANN IN BOMBAY 
(1850-1858) 


XI. THE COMING OF BISHOP HARTMANN 

Arrival in Bombay. Joseph Lewis Hartmann was born on 

February 24th, 1808. at Altwis in the 
Canton of Lucerne, Switzerland. He entered the novitiate of 
the Friars Minor Capuchin on December 18th, 1821; and on 
the 17th of the same month, he received, with the religious 
habit, the name of Brother Beanus, which was afterwards 
changed to that of Anastasius. He w r as ordained priest on 
September 24th, 1825; and some nineteen years later, on January 
15th, 1844, he landed in Bombay, on his way to Agra. Towards 
the end of February 1846, he was appointed Vicar-Apostolic of 
Patna, he was consecrated Bishop at Agra on March 15th of 
that year. 

On December 18th, 1849, Bishop Hartmann received orders 
from Rome to proceed at once to Bombay and take charge of 
the Bombay Vicariate as Administrator Apostolic. He arrived 
in Bombay on March 28th, 1850. 

Retrospective survey. The conditions, obtaining in Bombay 

when Bishop Hartmann took over in 
1850, have been summarized by Father Hull in a few r words of 
scathing criticism: 4 It was a turbulent time; so much so that 
the ten years (1840-1850) [under the regime of the two Vicars- 
Apostolic Fortini (1840-1848) and Whelan (1848-1850)] may aptly 
be called the Dark Ages of the Vicariate of Bombay/ 1 These 
ten years of ecclesiastical chaos followed in the wake of a long 
period of unrest and dissensions. For more years than one likes 
to remember, the ecclesiastical sky of Bombay was cloud-covered 
and storm-swept. 

The British authorities were pardy responsible for the reli¬ 
gious d£b&de in Bombay: the Governor-in-Council of Bombay, 
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the Hon’ble Court of Directors in London, and the British 
authorities at home. Their expulsion ol the Portuguese 
Franciscans from the Island in 1720 set in motion the wheels 
of manv troubles. The civil and ecclesiastical authorities at 
Goa took, exception to the decree of expulsion, which was an 
infringement of Portugal’s right of patronage. I hey protested 
diplomatically and even put up the semblance of a light; but 
when thev saw that the British weie too strong foi them, tliev 
consented to a patched-up peace. The) then turned the full 
flood of their disappointment against the ecclesiastical 
regime established in Bombay by the Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, acting on hchali ol the 
Holy See. 

So fierce was their resentment that the Portuguese became 
more responsible for the ills of the Catholic hod\ in Bombay 
than even the British rulers, the original mischiel makers. I hey 
even found fault with Rome because the Popes appointed vicars 
apostolic to take charge of the churches of Bom ha v as a tempo¬ 
rary measure, so long as the Archbishop of Goa was prevented 
by the British rulers from exercising his jurisdiction. They 
called the vicars-apostolic usurpers and inti riders, whose appoint¬ 
ment was illicit and iniquitous. 

In theory and in practice, the Portuguese held that the right 
of patronage had to be safeguarded at all costs, even in places 
where, for reasons beyond the Church’s control, it could not 
operate. This was the case in Bombay. The Portuguese, to 
save the right of patronage, held that the Rom ha v Catholic 
community should be left in the lurch, without bishop or priests. 
The non-Portuguese clergy, whose presence was tolerated by the 
Bomha\ Government, could not, of course*, have carried oil their 
spiritual ministrations without episcopal supervision. By a 
Church law' no secular priest can either say Mass, or preach, or 
administer the sacraments, unless faculties to this effect are 
granted him by the Bishop to whom he owes obedience. 

The intransigent view' of the Portuguese Government at 
Lisbon in all matters pertaining to the right of patronage was 
shared in full by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities at Goa 
and by the Goa diocesans, clergy and laymen alike. All these 
made common cause against the vicars-apostolic, and Bombay 
was divided into two camps, Padroado against Propaganda. 

Both parties were anxious to have the British rulers on their 
side and claimed Government’s protection. Thus the servants 
of the Company were willy-nilly drawn into the conflict, and 
for the sake of peace they made religious regulations for their 
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Catholic subjects in matters puiely ecclesiastical, not within the 
province of the civil authorities. 

Among other things, they upheld the complaints of the 
parishioners of a particular church against their parish priest. 
In settling these domestic quarrels they were guided by the mi* 
Catholic principle that in ecclesiastical affairs the wishes of the 
parishioners had to be consulted and were of decisive importance 
in order to arrive at a peaceful settlement. In practice they 
conceded to the lavmen the right of appointing and dismissing 
their own parish priests. In this manner they incidentally 
spread among the Catholic population the pernicious doctrine 
tliat every church was the property of the people; the people 
did not belong to the parish, the parish belonged to the people, 
who were entitled to the administration of the church funds 
through their wardens, the peoples representalives. 

The next step followed as a matter of course. Since the 
people owned the church, they were at liberty to dispose of it, 
and so the Government sanctioned the transfer of a church from 
the Vicar-Apostolic to the Archbishop of Goa, or the other way 
round. The British rulers were ready to do anything for the 
sake of peace. They frankly stated that it was quite immaterial 
to them who officiated in the Roman Catholic: churches of 
Bombay, provided the inhabitants of that persuasion were satis¬ 
fied. In 1780, in accordance with the instructions of the Court 
of Directors, they re-established the jurisdiction of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa over Bombay and informed the Vicar-Apostolic 
that his services were no longer required. This step was taken 
under the impression that there was a universal demand for the 
Archbishop’s rule. Two years later, in 1791, they found that 
there was a strong opposition to the Archbishop of Goa, reversed 
the arrangement of 1789, and restored the jurisdiction of the 
Vicar-Apostolic to the exclusion of the claims of Goa. Finally, 
in 1794, in order to please everybody, they devised the Double 
Jurisdiction. In this manner, and for the sake of peace, did 
the civil authorities play a game of jurisdiction ping-pong with 
the Island of Bombay for a table. 

The rulers of Bombay also discovered that the Carmelites, 
a mere handful of them, half a dozen in all, could not live in 
peace together. The Governor received complaints that the 
Carmelite Bishop was making life impossible for his brother- 
Carmelites; and for the sake of peace he exiled the Caimelite 
Vicar-Apostolic. But the Carmelite friars, now under a Vicar 
General, continued to give trouble and approached Government 
with a request to appoint another Friar to this post. This time 
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Government did not know how to settle the matter to the satis¬ 
faction of all the members of the Brotherhood, and had to have 
recourse to the Bishop in exile and ask him what they had 
better do. 

The whole of Bombay was in a welter of confusion. The 
Padroadists and the pro-Carmelites were irreconcilable. In the 
parish churches the parishioners were at loggerheads with their 
vicars; the Carmelites did not pull together, and complaints 
w r ere made against them by the seculars and the laymen. 

Confusion became worse confounded when, on several occa¬ 
sions, papal ordinances w r ere simply rejected and ignored by the 
Padroado priests. They invoked the regium placet against the 
Malta praeclare (1838), the Salsette Decree (1839), the Propa¬ 
ganda Letter to Father Soares, the Vicar General of the North 
(1839). Then followed the disconcerting campaign of Arch¬ 
bishop Torres (1843), which threw the whole of Bombay in a 
ferment. Nor was the situation eased by the quarrels between 
Bishop Fortini and his Coadjutor, Dr. Whelan. 

The result was that the Catholic population of Bombay was 
broken up into cliques and factions for or against the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa and the Vicar-Apostolic, for and against Bishop 
Fortini and Dr. Whelan. In the words of Father Hull: ‘The 
tension grew as years went on, until it reached a climax in 1848, 
wdien for two years Bombay was ecclesiastically a little hell— 
a miniature of the French Revolution, one might say, with the 
guillotine left out. This was the state of disorder inherited by 
Dr. Hartmann, which it w y as his heroic task to face,’ 2 when he 
was appointed Administrator Apostolic of Bombay. 


1-2 H. I, 370; 371. 



XII. BISHOP HARTMANN AND HIS OWN 
DIOCESANS 


The Vicariate of Bombay was therefore not an ecclesiastical 
freehold, whose spiritual landlord was the owner of all he sur¬ 
veyed, W'ith none to dispute his authority. It was the scene of 
interior dissensions which originated from Dr. Hartmann’s own 
diocesans, clergy and laity, among whom were many malcontents. 

The Esperanca malcontents. The Esperanca suit (see p. 

10b) was still pending, and 
Bishop Hartmann became the legal scapegoat bearing the blame 
for the so-called misdemeanours of his predecessor. According 
to the law* of the land the accusations, originally made against 
Dr. Whelan, were now chargeable against the Administrator 
Apostolic. But when Bishop Hartmann appealed to the better 
feelings of the parishioners, wiser counsels prevailed, and they 
agreed to bury the hatchet. 

It was proposed that the suit should be withdrawn by mutual 
consent, each party paying its costs, pending a decision from 
the Holy See. This compromise was accepted by the Court. 
The costs amounted to Rs. 16,000, but Bishop Hartmann w r as 
not called upon to pay his half of that sum. The parishioners, 
in high spirits, celebrated the withdrawal of the suit by holding 
a meeting, in which a resolution was moved, seconded and passed 
that the Fahrica and the Confraternities w^ould defray all the 
legal expenses. 

On that occasion the pleadings of the Bishop w’ere seed that 
fell in good soil. In comparison with Esperanca Church, Nossa 
Senhora da Salva^ao, Lower Mahim, was rocky land. 

The Salvacao malcontents The transfer of Salva^ao to the 

(1850-1851). jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 

Goa would never have come off, 
but for Father Braz Fernandes who became its parish priest 
after the death of Bishop Fortini in 1848. According to Bishop 
Hartmann, writing to Propaganda on August 3rd, 1850, Father 
Fernandes obtained his post: potatione, pecunia, met us incus - 
sione . . . publica simonia, * by means of toddy, bribery and 
threats . . . public simony.* Father Hull calls this damaging 
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appraisal: ‘ sheer nonsense *. 4 Fernandes might possibly have 

bribed people to become his adherents, but that is quite another 
thing. Fernandes obtained his post not by briber', not bv 
appointment, but bv sheer rebellion of a clique against the 
Administrator Fra Michael Anthony, by popular election, 
genuine or bogus, and by the confirmation of Government.’ 1 
Still, in view of Bishop Hartmann's accusation, the possibility 
of bribery can hardly be excluded. 

In 1850 Father Fernandes was already for two wars in charge 
of Sahaeao, when on October lath of that year Bishop 
Hartmann, making his visitation to the church, found that the 
accounts were badly kept. His Lordship administered the re¬ 
proof called for by the situation, and told Father Fernandes to 
get his books into order. 

The parish priest regarded this episcopal rebuke as a preli¬ 
minary step towards his dismissal from office, and made an oiler 
of his priestly services and of Sahaeao chinch to Father Soares, 
the Padroado Vicar General. When Bishop Hartmann came to 
hear of this, he acted without delay, and thus began a three 
da\s’ tragedy which ended in the transfer (if Salvacao. 

On the first clay , October 31st: Bishop Hartmann issued 
against the offending priest a sentence of dismissal from office 
and of suspension; and he commissioned his secretary. Father 
Ignatius Persico, to deliver it. Accordingly Fathei Persico, 
accompanied by a native priest. Father Nieolao dos Santos, 
repaired to Mahim in order to serve the episcopal writ on the 
party concerned. As a precautionary measure they secured the 
services of two policemen, in case trouble should arise. 

According to an 1850 account in the Examiner of those days, 
after the two priests got unmolested into the church, an angry 
mob forced its way inside, accosted them in the most shocking 
language, and would have expelled them, had not the two 
policemen protected them against their fury. However they do 
not seem to have spent the night in the church but in the 
parochial house. Father Persico has left it on record: * On the 
following day I was rudely refused permission to enter the 
church.’ 

On the second day , November 1st: Father Fernandes did not 
spend the night in the parochial house, he went about mustering 
his supporters. In a letter of November 1st, already partly 
quoted. Father Persico wrote: 4 1 was also forced to leave the 
parochial house by a group of angry and excited men, armed 
with sticks, who insulted me in the most outrageous manner. 

I was not even allowed to take with me my hand-bag with 
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sundiv articles of clothing. All this was done in the presence 
of Father Fernandes, his relative's and friends.’ 

Father IVrsico and Father Nicolao dos Santos did not succeed 
in gaining possession of the (hutch. As Bishop Hartmann 
informed Cardinal Fransoni on Novembei Kith, 1850: ‘Father 
Fernandes infused to give up the keys of the church and Father 
IVrsico added: ‘Father Fernandes refused to deliver the keys 
of the (hurch, he pretended that they had been stolen: and the 
catechist, a tutored witness, told the same silly store.’ Father 
IVrsico was not allowed to sav Mass in Salvacao Church on 
Xovcmbe 1 1st, the Feast of All Saints. 

On November 2nd, 1850, a layman on the spot, a certain 
Mr. J. M. Duarte reported in high glee to his btother, a priest 
slaving in Rome: ‘Father Nicolao dos Santos was parish priest 
of Sahacao just one night. File next morning | November 1st] 
the parishioners, with others who came from Ma/agon. drove 
him out of the house, and together with him the Bishop’s secre¬ 
tary. Ft.i Ignacio, who was also there. The two were obliged 
to go ba< k to the Fort Chapel, the one without his hat, the 
other without his (apt*: they had to leave behind all the articles 
of clothing which they had brought with them, and returned 
home on foot.’ 

Late in the afternoon of the same day. Bishop Hartmann, 
after taking legal advice, proceeded to Salvayao, in older to take 
forcibly possession of the church. He had with him an escort 
of 24 policemen, and was accompanied by two other priests and 
also by two artisans (a locksmith and a carpenter). In Dr. 
Hartmann’s words: 4 As it was already dark and an angry crowd 
w r as assembled, I did not try to enter the church, lest some 
untoward disturbance should arise. I spent the whole night 
camped in front of the church, because a schismatic priest was 
expected to come during the night [in order to take possession 
of the church]. He came and was hospitably lodged in the 
parochial house by the rebel priest, while 1 had to spend the 
whole night in the open.* 

On the third day, November 2nd : Bishop Hartmann con¬ 
tinues: 4 After day-break, the access to the main door of the 
church was barred by a large crowd of people standing in front 
of it. When I tried to go to one of the side-doors, the people 
rushed ahead of me and in the same manner blocked that w r ay 
of entrance. When I asked the officer in-charge to make the 
crowd move away, in order that the two artisans might break 
open the doors, he replied that I had no right to tell him what 
to do . . . 
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4 Finally towards eight o’clock. Mr. M. O'Mealy, an Irishman, 
the editor of a most objectionable periodical [1 Ik’ Bombay 
Catholic Layman ], who for four years had been a nuisance to 
the Vicariate, turned up together with Mr. I.eech, a Notary of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature. Their coining was gieeted 
with cries of joy. At the instance of O’Mealy, himself not a 
parishioner, who took his stand in the porch ot the church, the 
Protestant Notary Leech took the votes of those present there, 
and declared that the parishioners wished to transfer their church 
to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa.’ 

The transfer of Salvacao was a fait accompli. 

Without delay Bishop Hartmann informed Government of the 
widespread disorders liable to ensue if other chinches belonging 
to the Vicar-Apostolic seceded from him. There was such a 
movement afoot in other pails of Bombay, and he implored 
Government to assist and protect him 4 against the encroach¬ 
ments of another jurisdiction, as well as against the treason of 
these refractory priests who have pledged their solemn oath to 
the Vicar-Apostolic \ This was a roundabout way of asking the 
Government to desist from its crastian policy, bv which the law r 
of the Church was set at naught by the law r of the land. 

This appeal had an unexpected result. Ostensibly the 
Government sympathized with the Bishop. The Secretary to 
Government wrote to the parishioners of Salvador 4 Government 
disapprove of your late irregular proceedings, which, I am 
directed to add, arc cancelled. Government cannot acknowledge 
that the jurisdiction over the church and parish of Nossa Scnhora 
da Salvacao of Mahim is vested for the present in any other 
person than Bishop Hartmann.* Thus the transfer was can¬ 
celled—on paper. No steps were taken by the civil authorities 
to reinstate the Bishop in the church of which he had been 
wrongly dispossessed, and over which, according to Government, 
he had complete jurisdiction. 

Yet, in the same letter Government openly acknowledged the 
right of the parishioners of Salvacao to choose their parish priest 
and to transfer their church from the Vicar-Apostolic to the 
Archbishop. Their mistake was to have acted without the 
previous leave of Government: 4 The right of Government, even 
in a matter comparatively so unimportant as the confirmation 
of pastors appointed by the general voice of the parishioners, 
has ever preceded and must not follow the removal of one priest 
and the induction of another/ Government taught the Catholic 
inhabitants how to proceed in order to make legalized rebellion 
fool-proof. 
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Thereupon the parishioners., with the intention of securing 
Government’s official recognition of their right of ownership, 
filed an equity suit in the High Court. When the case came 
up for hearing, on June 2.5th, 1851, they were told that they 
need not have gone to law, since there was no basi> for the 
institution of the suit. They benefited by the old-time ruling 
Beat i hossidentes , ‘ Possession is nine points of the law.’ The 
parishioners were in possession, the Bishop was not in possession: 
and there the matter ended. The Court also stated that * the 
spiritual thunders ’ of the Bishop did not come within its pur¬ 
view, and that the police would not be available to enable the 
Bishop to take forcible possession. 

The Salvacao parishioners were thus officially acknowledged 
as the rightful owners of their church. The further question of 
the transfer of Salvacao to Goa was not reopened. The previous 
orders of Government, on January 18th. 1851, cancelling the 
transfer on the ground of irregularity, remained a dead letter. 
After the verdict of June 25th of the same year, the Salvacao 
parishioners went over to Goa without further permission from 
Government. 

The Bombay verdict is of course open to severe criticism 
because it subordinated the ecclesiastical to the secular power. 
But the Protestant judge merely accepted the view of the 
Catholic complainants. It was the contention of the Catholics 
of Salvacao that the right of appointing a parish priest was 
vested in them, not in the Bishop. They believed that a 
suspended priest, Father Bra/ Fernandes, could earn* on with 
his spiritual ministrations. They held that thev could transfer 
their church from one diocese to another. They considered 
themselves the owners and administrators of their church and its 
funds. Perhaps the Protestant judge cannot be held responsible 
for the wholly un-Catholic view of the Catholic complainants. 

It was afterwards asserted that it was Bishop Hartmann wdio 
filed the suit against the parishioners, that he demanded the 
security notes and other property of the church for himself, 
that he lost his suit, and that thereby the judge upheld the 
election of Father Braz Fernandes and sanctioned the transfer 
to the Goa jurisdiction. These allegations are refuted by the 
existing documents/ a 

St. Michael’s The transfer of St. Michael’s to the 

malcontents (1853). Archbishop of Goa was not a momentary 

impulse. For several years before 1853, 
a minority among the parishioners, some two hundred out of 
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three thousand, were simmering' with discontent and weie out* 
spoken in their resolve to go over to Goa. 

Bishop Hartmann was fully awate of it, and on November 
7th. ISM), lie had already written to Gov eminent: * I am grieved 
to sav that mv apprehensions [of losing othet churches] are 
going to be realized, and that othet priests [besides father Braz 
Fernandes] are intriguing and setting up dissatisfaction among 
the parishioners. . . . They are trving to transfer a chapel at 
Girgaon [St. Teresa’s]. . . . Similar attempts, I learn, are being 
mack at Upper Mahim * [St. Michael*]. 

One of these intriguing priests was Father Joseph de Mello, 
parish priest of St. Michael's, who lit si made open display of his 
wavciing allegiance to the Vicar-Apostolic in 18.53. In the 
month of February of that year, a Portuguese Prelate, Bishop 
Jeronimo Jose da Matta, happened to pass bv St. Michaels on 
his wav to Bandra. Father de Mello stood waiting in the way¬ 
side and invited the exalted traveller 4 to have the complacency 
to enter his church and rest in the parochial house/ Mitts 
wrote / Abellm de Bom bairn , a Padroado publication, 
iii February, 1853. 

His Lordship promised to do so on his return journey, and 
kept his word. According to the Abel ha: * On his return. His 
Excellency stopped at the church of St. Michael, and being 
received with great esteem by the Reverend Joseph de Mello 
and many parishioners who had met together on that occasion, 
he said a prayer in the church, ascended to the parochial house, 
and there received the obsequious homage of the Vicar and 
parishioners who wished to have the honour to kiss his ring. 
Such is the respect, consideration and esteem that a Portuguese 
Prelate inspires even in those who are straying from the legiti¬ 
mate bosom* [i.e., Padroado]. We consider it [the visit] very 
honourable to the worthy and virtuous Portuguese Prelate . . . 
an indication of the discredit into which the Propagandists have 
fallen even among their own adherents/ 

It did not take long for the news of Father de Mcllo’s invita¬ 
tion to Bishop da Matta and of the latter’s acceptance of it to 
spread among the Catholics of Bombay. Some said that Father 
de Mello was a gentleman and showed honour to whom it was 
due. Others accused him of tactlessness, since he knew that 
Bishop Hartmann took exception to Bishop da Malta’s episcopal 
ministrations as performed ultra vires , 4 without due authority \ 
Still others were of opinion that Father dc Mello was a traitor 
at heart, and the correctness of their judgment was soon demon¬ 
strated by the sequel. 
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Father Joseph dc Mello was no mean strategist. When he 
was brought to book by Bishop Hartmann for his ill-advised 
deference to Bishop da Malta, he was content with saying that 
the incident was grossly misrepresented by the Abelfia; he had 
done nothing calling for an apology. Again, when his adminis¬ 
tration of church property was challenged by one of the wardens, 
a certain Mr. Misquitta, Father cle Mello got the other wardens 
to side with him, and told them what to do, while he himself 
remained in the background. Nay. he professed himself highly 
scandalized at this parochial feud, he refused to hear the con¬ 
fessions of the trouble-makers and forbade them from wearing 
their ojm *—a special dress, which the principal members of the 
Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception were entitled to 
wear. 

These stem measures were directed solely against the members 
of the M isquitta party; and ‘ this conduct on the part of the 
priest exasperated them beyond description/ Only those who 
have lived in the Fast can realize how these men were and felt 
disgraced f>v the npas edict, and how their adversaries exulted 
over them. Father de Mello was not a peace-loving priest at all. 

Bishop Hartmann had no part in this unholy warfare, which 
started during his temporary absence from Bombay. When he 
returned to the city, he tried to restore peace and harmony 
among the divided parishioners, but the word went round that 
the Bishop was siding with Misquitta and his followers. It is 
nowhere stated that this lying rumour originated with Father 
de Mello, though this may reasonably be surmised. From the 
available sources it is dear that Jose cle Mello was adept in 
pulling strings to attain his end, in this case, the transfer of 
St. Michael’s. 

When on March 10th, 1853, the malcontents of St. Michael's 
took the law into their own hands, Father de Mello pretended 
innocence. On March llth, he came to the Bishop’s house in 
Medows Street, apparently in a fit of despair, exclaiming: 4 My 
Lord, the church is shut, the church is gone, I am lost.’ The 
Bishop merely reminded him that, even if his parishioners 
seceded from the Vicar-Apostolic, their parish priest could not 
cast in his lot with them without incurring the penalty of 
suspension. 

On the following day, March 12th, Bishop Hartmann went to 
Mahim and discussed matters with the anti-Misquitta party. 
In order to prevent their defection, he promised them that he 
would ask Mr. Misquitta to resign his churchwardenship. The 
malcontents seemed willing to listen to reason, and the Bislxop 
9 
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hoped against hope to avert the catastrophe. But by this time 
he had grievous misgivings about the sincerity of Father de 
Mello’s professions of allegiance, and on that same day the 
Bishop wrote to him, warning him officially that, in case lie 
sided with the seceding parishioners, he would ipso facto incur 
the penalty of suspension. What happened on the following 
day made it clear that the Bishops doubts about Father de 
Mello were well grounded. 

On March 12th, Bishop Hartmann again proceeded to St. 
Michael’s. His arrival there could not ha\e been better timed, 
for the Padroado party were actually casting their votes in the 
porch of the church for the jurisdiction transfer to Goa. The 
Bishop came unannounced and so unexpectedly that he was able 
to enter the church without obstruction. He ordered the hells 
to be rung, and a large number of people, among them many 
who w r cre sincerely attached to His Lordship, streamed into the 
building. They saw their Bishop seated in front of the altar 
and facing the open doors. They heard him raise his voice, not 
in dispute, but in denunciation of their hypocrisy and treason. 
The Bishop said that he was ready to die there and then rather 
than allow himself to be dispossessed of his church. 

He also summoned before him the two priests, Fathers de 
Mello arid de Silva, and they listened to him in a respectful 
and submissive manner. For all that, they were playing a part. 
As Bishop Hartmann learned in the afternoon of that dav, one 
hour before the Bishop’s arrival Father Jose de Mello had 
informed Vicar General Soares of his determination to transfer 
the church to the Archbishop of Goa, to whom he promised 
obedience and subjection. 

This letter was dispatched before the parishioners were asked 
to vote on the transfer of their church. It is said that in the 
morning 354 parishioners voted in favour of the Padroado, while 
400 others cast their votes for .Bishop Hartmann in the after¬ 
noon. These returns are quite unreliable, nor do they matter 
in the least. The voting performance was a farce, it only started 
after Father de Mello had already written to Father Soares of 
his intention to transfer the church. 

Father de Mello's share in these proceedings is clearly stated 
in a letter which Bishop Hartmann wrote on March 26th, 1853, 
to his friend Father Persico, then in Rome: ‘Father Braz 
Fernandes [who had successfully led the revolt against the Vicar- 
Apostolic at Salva^ao] was in the parochial house [of St. 
Michael’s], waiting for the voting to finish, so that he might 
officially take possession of St. Michael’s in the name of the 
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Archbishop of Goa/ Everything had been planned and arranged 
beforehand. 

Among those on the spot on that Sunday morning were also 
O’Mealv. the newspaper-man, who was not even a parishioner 
of St. Michael's, and Notary Leech. These two had no business 
there. O’Mealy was known to be a mischief-maker and 
notoriously hostile to the Bishop, while Leech was a Protestant. 
But these two men had played an important part in the final 
stage of the defection of Salva<:ao. They were friends of Father 
Bra/, Fernandes, which may explain their presence at St. 
Michael's. 

Father Fernandes’ coming was of considerable support to the 
Padroadists, he was a man of experience, w'ho had made a name 
for himself in Salva^ao. But Bishop Hartmann’s followers 
resented his presence in the parochial house, and made a deter¬ 
mined attempt to oust him from it. As Bishop Hartmann tells 
us, there ensued magnus tumultus , 4 a big commotion’; 

but the assailants were beaten back by the more numerous 
defenders. 

Though it was a Sunday, no Mass had been said on that 
day in St. Michael’s, so the Bishop resolved to hold a short 
service in honour of the Blessed Sacrament. He called for the 
parish priest and asked for the key of the Tabernacle. This 
time Father de Mello came out in his true colours, he was no 
longer respectful and submissive, he bluntly refused to give 
up the key: he had not got it, and those who had got it w 7 ould 
not deliver it up. He persisted in his refusal even when 
threatened with excommunication. 

The Bishop then began praying aloud at the altar where the 
Blessed Sacrament was kept; but he w r as interrupted by an 
invading crowd of malcontents, bent on expelling him forcibly 
from * their ’ church. This attempt did not succeed, because the 
police took a hand in the matter, and turned most of the people 
out of the church. 

The arrival of the police was the decisive factor in preventing 
the immediate transfer of St. Michael’s. The Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Bayne, appeared upon the scene together with Mr. 
O’Mealy. The latter was not the Public Prosecutor, as 
innocently asserted by Father Hull.* He was the newspaper¬ 
man of whom mention has already been made. As recorded in 
the Examiner of July 2nd, 1853: He went there 4 because Roman 
Catholic churches are open to all men, and I was at liberty 
to go to that of St. Michael so long as I did not vote as a 
parishioner. I first took sides with de Mello’s party on March 
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13th, the day of the meeting of the parish. I saw’ that the 
majority was with him/ 

O’Mealv not merely sided with the Padroado party, he deemed 
himself justified in assuming the direction of affairs. It was at 
his instance that Captain Bayne of the Bombay Police ordered 
Bishop Hartmann to leave the building. That was precisely 
what those of the Padroado party wanted; if the Bishop left 
the church, they would occupy it at once, and claim its owner¬ 
ship by right of possession. They could easily enter the church, 
because the police, after locking the doors of the building, had 
obligingly given them the keys. This little detail goes a long 
way to warrant Bishop Hartmann’s statement in a letter of 
March 26th, 1853: ‘ Sciens politiam gravi pet unia conuptam 
esse: 4 I knew that the police had been heavily bribed/ 

For a year and three months, from that Sunday on March 
13th, 1853, till June 20th, 1854, the Bishop made St. Michael’s 
his episcopal headcpiarters. He immediately appealed to Gov¬ 
ernment for protection, but on March 10th was officially 
informed that his request could not be complied with because 
of a recent dispatch of the Court of Directors, bidding their 
servants in Bombay not to interfere iq religious disputes. The 
Bishop also tried, but in vain, to file a suit in the Supreme 
Court for the maintenance of his right to the church. The 
filing of the suit was disallowed. 

Meanwhile the Padroado party made the episcopal residence 
at St. Michael’s an uncomfortable place of confinement. On 
Sunday, March 20th, O’Mealy with three constables and a few 
Goan stalwarts entered the church through the sacristy. Father 
de MeJlo was w'ith them, but remained in the sacristy, without 
entering the church. The others nailed up the already closed 
doors. Next, probably on the following day, they nailed up 
the door of the sacristy and, finally, a small window through 
which it was possible to communicate with outsiders. 

The church was now entirely blockaded, and Bishop Hart¬ 
mann with about eighty of his followers suffered acutely. The 
hot weather had set in, they had but little to eat, and not enough 
water to drink. As the days dragged on, they began to feel the 
cravings of hunger and thirst, and towards Sunday, March 27th, 
things came to such a pass that several of those confined in the 
church lost courage and wanted to leave. The Bishop did not 
object to their going. 

The distress of those held in confinement became known to 
the members of the Padroado party, and the latter, with victory 
in sight, resolved to give His Lordship a memorable send-off. 
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A palanquin with its bearers was got ready, and fireworks were 
purchased. But, to their great disappointment, Bishop Hart¬ 
mann did not come out of the church. However, His Lordship 
was in such dire straits, that on Palm Sunday he appointed 
Reverend Father Michael Anthony Vicar General, granting him 
all the neccssarv faculties to administer the Vicariate, in case he 
himself should perish in his attempt of defending St. Michael's. 

At long last, on the following day, Monday, March 28th, the 
imprisonment of Bishop Hartmann and his followers came to 
an end. The Senior Magistrate of Police, Mr. Arthur King 
Corficld, suddenly appeared on the scene. He soundly rated his 
underlings for having lent their support to the law-breaking 
activities of those men who, without any warrant for their 
action, had curtailed the freedom of other individuals. He had 
the nailed-up doors broken open, and ordered the police to see 
to it that henceforth Bishop Hartmann was in no way molested. 

Thus the siege of St. Michael's ended in a temporalv set back 
for the Padroado party at St. Michael's. Bishop Hartmann, in¬ 
stead of stepping into the street, remained quietly at St. 
Michael’s and, to the dismay of Father de Mello, many people 
came to offer him their congratulations. On Easter Sunday, 
April 3rd, he sang Pontifical High Mass in St. Michael’s, while 
Father de Mello had to be content with saying High Mass in 
one of the covered corridors running the whole length of the 
church. 

Father de Mello and his followers were ill-advised when they 
brought an action for trespass against the Senior Magistrate of 
Police, A. K. Corfield. The case was dismissed by the presiding 
judge. Their witness O’Mcaly was subjected to a gruelling 
cross-examination and made the most damaging admissions, pub¬ 
lished in the Examiner of July 2nd. 1853: ‘It was at my 
recommendation that the planks were nailed across the doors 
and that the window was barred up. . Our object was to force 
the inmates to retire. . . . We would not have starved them out. 
for they wttc going out gradually of themselves. . . . We did 
not keep them out of the necessaries of life, for they could have 
gone out and got them. ... If they had gone out, we certainly 
should not have let them in again. ... I did not advise the 
parishioners to smoke the Bishop's party out of the church; I 
should never have countenanced such a thing. The place was 
very hot. I wondered that in such weather these people chose 
such quarters/ 

For once O’Mealy, who for years made a speciality of badger¬ 
ing Bishop Hartmann, was of decided assistance to him. Our 
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account of the happenings at St. Michael’s is entirely based on 
Bishop Hartmann’s description of them. The obvious objec¬ 
tion is that the Bishop’s story may be one-sided, biased, and 
unfair to the Padroado party; that Bishop Hartmann may have 
been obstinately bent on making trouble; that his voluntary 
confinement in St. Michael’s was not called for, and so on. 
O’Mealy's testimonv however proves that Bishop Hartmann's 
account is reliable evidence, and that his way of acting is not 
open to criticism. 

In course of time a number of Padroadists, all of them mem¬ 
bers of the Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception, filed 
a lawsuit in the Supreme Court to support theii claim to the 
ownership of the church. However, not all the members of the 
Confraternity sided with Goa, a minority among them support¬ 
ed Bishop Hartmann. Strange to say, tfie ruling authorities, 
who had refused the Bishop to have recourse to law, overlooked 
the instructions of the Court of Directors not to interfere in 
religious disputes; they allowed the suit to be filed. 

The suit in the Supreme Court was heard on September 
22nd, 1853, and the case was adjourned. On the urging of 
Father de Mello, the suit came on again on December 23rd and 
24th. On the eve of Christmas the learned judge delivered 
himself of the opinion that the church did not belong to either 
Dr. Hartmann, or to the clergy, or to the parishioners, hut to 
the Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception, which how¬ 
ever had not fully proved its right. The British judge had 
evidently not the least idea of the ecclesiastical standing of 
a confraternity or a pious union. 

The Court’s verdic t was so un-Solomon-like that Bishop Hart¬ 
mann did not take any notice of it. He refused to leave the 
church, and on Christmas Day said two Masses for his followers. 
Once more Father de Mello had to be satisfied with celebrating 
the feast in the outside corridor as on the preceding Easter 
Sunday. From that time onwards Bishop Hartmann seems to 
have remained in St. Michael’s without being a prisoner, and 
free to leave the church and to return to it, without risk of 
being dispossessed. 

The Padroado party had no other choice but to file a second 
suit, thus giving the civil authorities another opportunity of 
acting in opposition to the policy of non-interference advocated 
by the Court of Directors. This time some of the parishioners 
faithful to Dr. Hartmann came forward as the defendants 
against the Confraternity. This was done in order to spare the 
Bishop the shame of an adverse sentence, the passing of which 
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seems to have been taken for granted by all as a foregone 
conclusion. 

The Hying judge pointed out that the defendants were a con¬ 
siderable body of the palish with a minority of the Con¬ 
fraternity among them. The plaintiffs numbered fewer of the 
paiishioners but mote of the Confraternity. The Bishop’s claim 
to ownership in the name of the parishioners could not be up¬ 
held. because 1 the majority of the Confraternity were always 
inimical to him. The civil rights of Father de Mello were in 
no way affected bv an ecclesiastical sentence of deprivation or 
excommunication. The judge could not say whether the plain¬ 
tiffs were good Catholics, but the evidence, little though it were, 
was on their side. 

Accordingly, verdict was given for the plaintiffs on June 24th, 
1851. On that very dav Father de Mello and his followers took 
possession of the church, and Dr. Hartmann could do nothing 
but walk out. 

In the words of Father Hull: ‘The verdict, as the previous 
one. is hardly worth serious comment, it is typical of the blun¬ 
dering good nature of an English judge who knows nothing of 
the principles with regard to church property.’ 4 However, 
the judge cannot have been ignorant of the fact that, in trying 
the ease, he was running counter to the instructions of the 
Court of Directors, which the Bombay High Court invoked 
wdten Bishop Hartmann attempted to file a suit for the main¬ 
tenance of his right. 

Many years later, Father M. D\Sa alleged that the Court 
decideci that St. Michael’s should come under the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Goa. ;> But the Court stated explicitly that 
it was not concerned with the jurisdiction question, it dealt 
exclusively with the right to the ownership of the church. 
Further, of the parish of 3,000 more than 1,000 remained faith¬ 
ful to the Vicar-Apostolic and were supplied with a new church 
of thcii own under the title of Our Lady of Victories. The 
party bent on going over to the Goa jurisdiction, the majority 
of the members of the Confraternity of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception, amounted to about 200, and they were passively 
followed by about 1,800 others who seceded with them. 

It is amusing to remember that even from the Padroado 
point of view the members of the Confraternity of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception could not claim ownership of the church. 
In 1795, the fishermen of Nossa Senhora da Gloria of Mazagon, 
who went over to the Vicar-Apostolic, also claimed the owner¬ 
ship of sundry pieces of church furniture as belonging to their 
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Confraternity. Their claim was disallowed by Government. 
Afterwards, they took the law into their own hands. One 
night they carried off various articles belonging to the chuitll. 
The leading Padroadist at that time. Miguel de Lima e Souza, 
was the first to protest against this unwarranted way of acting 
(see p. 74). In 1853, the claims of the Confraternity of the 
Immaculate Conception did not essentially differ from those of 
the fishermen of 1795. If, using the Padroado yardstick, the 
fishermen’s pretensions to ownership were wrong, how can one 
justify the claims of the Confraternity of the Immaculate 
Conception? 

Father Gabriel D’Silva, Father de Mello's assistant and in 
charge of the Chapel of Sion, also joined the Goa party. 

1-4 H. I, 410; 419-420; 428; 433. 

5 D’Sa M.: History of Catholic Church . ... II, 175. 



XIII. BISHOP HARTMANN AND THE 
BISHOP OF MACAO 

(February 1st to February 21st, 1853) 

Simultaneously with the revolt staged against him by some of 
the clergy and the laity under his jurisdiction, Bishop Hart¬ 
mann's authority was also flouted bv Dom Jeronimo Jose da 
Matta, Bishop of Macao, who landed in Bombay on Febiuary 
1st, 1853. 

Bishop da Matta’s doings. After the resignation of Arch¬ 
bishop Torres in 1849. the Goa see 
was long vacant. This explains why Bishop da Matta of 
Macao, on his way home for reasons of health, was asked to 
stop at Goa. Many candidates to the priesthood were waiting 
there to be ordained, while many more among the faithful had 
to be given the Sacrament of Confirmation. His coming to 
Goa was arranged for by royal decree and sanctioned by the 
Holy Sec. 

On his way to Goa he stopped at Colombo and Bombay. 
During his short stay in Ceylon he administered the Sacrament 
of Confirmation to some members of a small group of Catholics, 
who together wfith their parish priest had revolted against the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Colombo and gone over to Padroado. Next 
he passed on to Bombay, where, under the leadership of Father 
Antonio Mariano Soares, the Goa Vicar General of the North, 
he was given a very enthusiastic welcome. He was taken in 
solemn procession to Gloria Church. During his stay in 
Bombay, from February 1st to February 21st, 1853. he con¬ 
ferred minor orders and the subdiaconate on several young 
men who were preparing for the priesthood. According to Dr. 
Hartmann, he also ordained five seminarians w T ho had been ex¬ 
pelled from the Bombay Seminary, administered the Sacrament 
of Confirmation to many of the faithful, and one Sunday 
preached a vigorous sermon, in which the Propagandists came 
in for scant praise. In Bombay Island he officiated in Gloria 
Church and in Cavel Church; in the Island of Salsette he said 
Mass and conferred the Sacraments at Kurla, Thana and 
Bandra. He went everywhere, not as an honoured guest, but 
as a visiting Bishop. 
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We have already narrated how Bishop da Matta called by 
request on the parish priest of St. Michael’s, father Joseph de 
Mello, and was entertained by him in the parish house. In the 
light of the Portuguese Prelate’s general way of acting in 
Bombay and Salsette, Father de Mello’s invitation stands out 
as the curtain-raiser on the tragedy of Mahim’s transfer from 
the Vicariate to Goa. This explains Father de Mello’s dis¬ 
graceful dissembling, first when, apparently in great distress, he 
informed Bishop Hartmann that St. Michael’s Chinch had been 
taken possession of by the parishioners, and afterwards when 
he made in public a false show of obedience to the Adminis¬ 
trator Apostolic. 

Bishop Hartmann’s Bishop da Matta did not take any notice 
1 emonstrances. of a written protest addressed to him by 

Bishop Hartmann. The latter in a letter to 
the Portuguese Prelate of February 1th, 1853, claimed that he 
alone, as Administrator Apostolic, was the legitimate Ordinary of 
Bombay. In proof of his claim he forwarded to the Bishop of 
Macao several relevant Papal documents: ‘I transmit these 
official letters, praying that Your Lordship will be good enough 
to show' me the Apostolic mandate by which the provisions 
therein [in the letters] are revoked and derogated from, and by 
virtue of which [mandate] Your Lordship is authorized by the 
Holy See to exercise in the aforesaid Islands [Bombay and 
Salsette] episcopal functions or jurisdiction.’ Bishop da Matta 
merely acknowledged the receipt of I)r. Hartmann’s letter and 
carried on as before. 

Next, on February 23rd, 1853, Dr. Hartmann published a 
pastoral circular, in which he publicly condemned Bishop da 
Matta’s episcopal ministrations in the Islands of Bombay and 
Salsette, and likewise those previously performed by him at 
Colombo in Ceylon. He told the clergy and faithful of 
Bombay and Salsette of his own private and official letter to 
the Portuguese Prelate, to which he had icceived no reply other 
than a mere acknowledgement of its receipt. ‘ The Bishop of 
Macao continued, nevertheless, to exercise episcopal jurisdic¬ 
tion, administering the Sacraments of Confirmation and Holy 
Orders . . . ; wc have resolved to depute our Secretary, the 
Reverend Father Ignatius [Persico] to Rome, in order to make 
a formal complaint to His Holiness \ On March 1st, Father 
Ignatius Persico sailed from Bombay, the bearer of Dr. Hart¬ 
mann’s report of the doings of Bishop da Matta. 

When Dr. Hartmann published his pastoral circular on 
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February 23rd, Bishop da Malta was no longer in Bombay. 
He had sailed for Goa on February 21st. On that day the 
Bishop of Macao, aboard ship and Goa-bound, seeing Bombay 
fade away in the hazy distance, must have felt rather pleased 
with himself. The enthusiastic ovation on his first landing in 
Bombay, the festive receptions at all the churches visited, and 
the spectacular send-off on the da\ of his leaving for Goa, were 
like the pealing evening bells long remembered hv a lonely exile. 
On his arrival in Goa, he may have heard of l)r. Hartmann’s 
pastoral letter and of Father Persic o’s sailing for Rome. But 
lie was not unduly perturbed. After all, similar complaints, 
made hv previous vic ars-apo.stolic, bad not caused much of a 
stir. In his own case, the authorities in Rome would realize 
that his visit to Bombay was now a dosed chapter, and that 
there was no use trving over spilt milk. Thought Bishop da 
Malta: 4 All’s well that ends well/ 

First papal When leaving Bombay, Bishop da Malta 

condemnation, did not know that a scathing account of his 
doings in Ceylon had been sent to Rome by 
the Vicar Apostolic of Colombo. Much to his surprise, after 
his arrival in Goa. a papal Monitorium , 4 a scolding and a 
warning was forwarded to him by Dr. Hartmann. In this 
letter of March 10th, 1853, Pope Pius IX said among other 
things: 4 You will see, Venerable Brother, how grave a fault 
you have fallen into. Therefore by virtue of Our Apostolic 
duty. We have written to you at once, disapproving of your 
way of acting ’ [in Ceylon]. 

Protest and Petition of the When asked by Rome to for- 
Vicars-Apostolic. ward the papal Monitorium to 

the Bishop of Macao, Dr. Hart¬ 
mann had been supplied with a copy of it for his own personal 
information. On reading it, he felt confident that his own 
report, forwarded to Rome through Father Pcrsico on March 
1st, 1853, would not fall on deaf ears. Nonetheless, he carried 
out his previous resolve to secure the backing of all the vicars- 
apostolic of India for a protest and petition sent to the Holy 
See in the name of all. 

In course of time, he dispatched to Rome an official letter of 
complaint, signed by the vicars-apostolic of Agra, Calcutta, 
Coimbatore, Colombo, Dacca, Hyderabad, Jaffna, Madura, 
Mangalore, Mysore, Pondicherry, Quilon, Verapoly and Vizaga- 
patnam. All the vicars-apostolic of India signed, except 
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Madras, Ava-Pegu and Patna: Patna did not sign because the 
Vicar-Apostolic was absent, i.e., Hartmann himself who was in 
Bombay; while the Vicar-Apostolic of Ava-Pegu could not be 
reached because of the warlike conditions in those parts. 
Madras alone kept aloof. 

All these vicars-apostolic made Bishop Hartmann’s cause 
their own. They wrote to Rome: ‘Their [the Padroadist] 
abuse of the Propagandists (that is the vicars-apostolic and 
their missionaries) was unrestrained. These [the vicars- 
apostolic] were stigmatised as usurpers, impostors, thieves and 
wolves, not only in private talk, but in their public organ, the 
Abelha [a Padroado publication]; nay, even from the pulpit in 
the presence of the Bishop of Macao. In Bombas there was 
imminent danger of several native priests passing over to the 
schism. One church [St. Michael’s] was already falling a victim 
to the movement. When the Administrator Apostolic [Dr. 
Hartmann] entered into it, he was disgracefully treated because 
he refused to leave, knowing that the only w r ay to save the con¬ 
gregation was to hold possession personally by remaining in the 
church day and night.’ 

The vicars-apostolic further stated: ‘Nine years ago Arch¬ 
bishop Torres stirred up similar warfare. Tf he [Torres] acted 
badly, much worse is the behaviour of the Bishop of Macao, 
not only because he is not Archbishop of Goa, but because, 
knowing the punishment inflicted on the last Archbishop, he 
repeats the very things for which that Archbishop was punished. 
By this course he not only tramples the decrees of the Holy 
See underfoot, but by his mode of action condemns the Holy 
See and upholds the acts of Archbishop Torres. ... In this 
way, not only are our labours and the chance of peace, but also 
the dignity of the Holy See itself, overthrown. He does an 
irreparable injury to our cause, and brings a public scandal on 
religion.’ 

Finally, their conclusion tan as follows: ‘Therefore, we, 
Vicars-Apostolic ... by common agreement place this supplica¬ 
tion before Your Holiness, asking: that the Bishop of Macao 
be subjected to the sentence of excommunication; that the 
priests of all ranks and grades should be ordered under pain 
of excommunication to submit to the vicars-apostolic within 
three months or withdraw from their territories; and that those 
who act to the contrary (with their supporters) should be 
formally declared schismatics. . . . We appoint as deputies and 
commissioners in this matter: His Lordship the Vicar-Apostolic 
of Mangalore; Father L. Puccinelli, of the Madura Mission; and 
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Father Ignatius Persiro, O.C. [l)r. Hartmann's Secretary] to 
present this petition with other documents ’, etc. 

Two more papal Bishop Hartmann is known to have cer- 
condeinnations. tified to the signatures of the vicars-apostolic 
on May 22nd, 1855; 1 so that this common 
letter of complaint against Bishop da Malta probably started 
on its journey Romewards towards the end of May. This date 
must not be lost sight of, because it renders untenable the posi¬ 
tion of those who contend that the next two papal condemna¬ 
tions of May 9th, 18a3, the Second Monitorium and the Brief 
Probe Xostis, were the Pope’s reply to the letter of all the vicars- 
apostolic. On May 9th, 1853). the Protest and Petition of the 
vicars-apostolic was still in the making. The two papal con¬ 
demnations of that date were the Pope's answer to the private 
report tot warded to Rome bv Bishop Hartmann through his 
Secretary, Father Persico, who had arrived in Rome on 
April 18th. 

In the Second Monitorium of May 9th. 1853, Bishop da 
Matta was severely reprimanded for having trampled on the 
commandments of the Church and the Apostolic mandates, 
ignoring the authority of the legitimate Prelate, the Bishop of 
Derbe [l>i. Hartmann], and, despising his written admonitions 
and protests, administering Confirmation and Holy Orders. 
He was also brought to book for having preached in Nossa 
Senhora da Gloria a misleading and unworthy discourse, oratio 
dolosa plane c.t indigna , pretending to have the Apostolic per¬ 
mission and mandate, which never w r as given him. He w r as 
guilty of leading the people away, avocarc. from Catholic unity 
with Us [Pope Pius IX] and the Holy See, thus sponsoring and, 
as it were, putting his seal on a most dreadful schism, 
imman iss i m u m sch ism a . 

The concluding words ran as follows: * We [Pope Pius IX] 
urge you again to return to saner counsels; so that, putting 
aside all excuses, you may look to your conscience and undo 
without delay the evils brought upon the Church .... lest you 
compel Us, by virtue of the canons, to resort to severer 
measures'—‘Rome, May 9th, 1853, Pius IX'. 

In the Probe Nostis of the same date Pope Pius IX alluded 
to the unrest prevailing in ‘ Madras, Ceylon and other 
Missions \ but he dealt in detail with the disturbances in 
Bombay and Salsette, where the resident clergy and Bishop da 
Matta during his passing visit had fomented widespread dis¬ 
cord. The Pope did not show the Portuguese Prelate much 
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consideration. He mentioned the Bishop by name and re¬ 
counted his ecclesiastical misdemeanours. He referred to the 
first Monitorium in which the Bishop had been duly repri¬ 
manded and exhorted to mend his ways. He also made public 
the contents of the second Monitorium , of the same date as the 
Probe Xostis, letting all the faithful in India know that the 
Bishop had once more been blamed and warned, and even 
threatened. ‘We entreated him in the Lord not to compel LJs 
to proceed more severely or to enforce against him the sacred 
canons/ 

Certain priests were also brought to book by the Pope, 
‘ speaking of that abominable dissension’, de infando dissidio , 
which, stirred up by certain unworthy Goa priests in these 
countries, is gradually increasing .... and which is daily more 
and more pushed on in order to effectuate the foulest schism *, 
ad foeciissirnum schisma absolvendutn . The names of four 
priests were set down in the papal Brief. 4 We think it very 
proper to notice by name those who were the principal authors 
of what has been perpetrated by the Bishop of Macao in 
Bombay, viz., Mariano Antonio Soares, who boasts of being the 
Vicar General of the Goa Prelate in the Bombay territory, as 
also the priests Gabriel de Silva, Braz Fernandes and Joseph 
de Mello/ Other priests in Madras, Ceylon and in other 
Missions were equally guilty of fomenting ‘ the most heinous 
schism \ teterrimum schisma ; their names were not cited in the 
hope that they would soon amend their ways. All these priests, 
those named and the unnamed ones, were told: 4 In the esta¬ 
blished Apostolic Vicariates all authority and jurisdiction 
belongs and is committed to our Vicars or Administrators/ 
Pope Pius IX pointed out that it was frivolous to pretend 
that the decrees of the Sacred Congregation of the Faith were 
issued without the knowledge and sanction of the Holy See. 
‘All and every one of the things decreed in this matter [by 
the Sacred Congregation], have been enacted by the Roman 
Pontiffs on their own determination, proprio motu , with full 
knowledge and in the plenitude of their power .... For all 
men know that Our Sacred Congregation is nothing more than 
an Assistant in counsel of the Holy See/ 

Finally, the offending priests, Fathers Soares, Fernandes, de 
Mello and de Silva, were threatened with canonical penalties 
and ecclesiastical censures: ‘We declare that, unless they 
return within two months from the publication of this Our 
Brief, they shall be held to have incurred them [the penalties 
and censures], and to be suspended a divinis and to be 
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schismatics , and separated from the Catholic unity ; and We 
will that they be branded and denounced as such by the faith¬ 
ful people.' 

The Probe X os I is completely vindicated the rights of Bishop 
Hartmann, Administrator Apostolic of the Vicariate of Bombay, 
and confirmed his claim to the exclusive exercise of episcopal 
jurisdiction in the Islands of Bombay and Salsette. It also 
condemned unreservedly the doings of Bishop da Malta and 
his followers and supporters. 

1 II. I, 438. 



XIV. THE CASE OF BISHOP da MATTA 

Thk papal Monitorium of May 9th. 1853, and the Probe iSoshs 
of the same date were bitter pills, without an\ sugar coating 
to mitigate their unpalatableness. Bishop da Malta did not 
relish them. On July 10th, 1853, the Portuguese Prelate 

issued a pastoral letter ‘given at our Residence of Raja, 
Salsette, near Goa,’ in which he complained bitterly of his 
actions having been misrepresented at Rome. 

‘ We have been atrociously calumniated before His Holiness 
that in a sermon preached in Nos>a Senhora da Gloiia, we in¬ 
sinuated that we had the Apostolic permission to perform 
pontifical acts. . . . Our episcopal character requires it from us 
to contradict the authors of this odious intrigue, solemnly 
declaring in the presence of God that the information is not 
only false, but an iniquitous calumny, which we with just 
indignation repel; at the same time lamenting with the Psalm¬ 
ist: Insunexerunt in me testes iniqui , cl mentita cst iniquitas 
si hi , “ Unjust witnesses have risen up against me. and iniquity 
hath lied to itself *V 

In other words, Bishop da Matta had been slandered . . . by 
Dr. Hartmann—so the Portuguese Prelate thought: but he was 
mistaken. Bishop Hartmann had merely sent to Rome an 
account of Bishop da Malta’s doings and of the response with 
which they met in Bombay. Lest the Pope and the Cardinals 
should suspect him of exaggerating, he had caused the Abelha, 
the leading organ of the Padroadists, to be dispatched regularly 
to Rome for the better information of the Sacred Congregation. 

Accordingly, on August 18th, 1853, Dr. Hartmann was in a 
position to write to the Portuguese Prelate: ‘I never wrote to 
Rome of your having asserted that you came invested with the 
Apostolic mandate. The Abelha , however, and all those who 
listened to your discourse, asserted in both Islands that Your 
Lordship had come with the power of the Apostolic Nuncio; 
and this naturally supposes an Apostolic mandate which the 
Holy See alone can confer/ 

Father Hull, commenting on this correspondence, would have 
us believe that it was all a misunderstanding: ‘It is hardly 
likely that Bishop da Matta would himself have made such a 
foolhardy, mendacious statement. Hence at the most it seems 
probable that his words being ambiguous may have enabled 
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those who listened to him to attach such a meaning to them, 
which, through the usual channels of journalism and excited 
talk, soon developed into a formal statement.’ 1 Unfortunately, 
this benevolent explanation seems hardly credible. Bishop da 
Matta during his stay in Bombay did nothing to set right the 
grievous error into which his hearers and supporters had 
fallen; and his silence must have been considered as a form 
of approval. 

In his pastoral letter Bishop da Malta dealt at great length 
with the famous sermon. He dismissed in one short sentence 
the far mote important question of his jurisdictional authority 
in Bombay and Sal sene: 4 The ceremonies we celebrated there 
fin Bombay] were at the request and with the permission of 
the Archbishop [Vicar Capitular] of Goa, and only in churches 
subject to His Grace.* But this was precisely the point at issue. 
It was the Administrator Apostolic’s contention that the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa had no jurisdiction in Bombay and Salsctte. 

In a prixate letter of February 4th, 1853, addressed to the 
Bishop of Macao, Dr. Hartmann protested against that Prelate’s 
doings in Bombay, and he added: 4 I deem it proper to trans¬ 
mit to Your Lordship some documents relative to the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal jurisdiction of the Islands of Bombay and Salsctte, from 
which it is certain that the Vicar Apostolic of Bombay, or his 
vicegerent, lias been constituted and confirmed by the Holy See 
the sole legitimate Ordinary of both Islands/ 

Bishop Hartmann was dearly of opinion that these docu¬ 
ments settled the question of his jurisdiction in Bombay. 
Bishop da Malta thought otherwise, he merely sent an acknow¬ 
ledgement of receipt, without taking any further notice either 
of the letter or of its contents, and went on acting as before. 
And Father Hull seems to take sides with the Bishop of Macao 
against the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay. Weighing the docu¬ 
ments in the balance of Bishop da Malta's preconceived ideas. 
Father Hull finds them wanting. He writes: ‘In fact we can 
say confidently: the one great weakness of the Propaganda case 
from a legislative point of view’ w r as the absence of any bull, 
brief, or encyclical of the Holy See, solemnly published to the 
world, declaring that the see of Goa had been restricted to 
Portuguese territory, and that its jurisdiction outside that terri¬ 
tory had been totally suppressed and transferred to the vicars- 
apostolic in British territory.’ 2 

This statement is more specious than sound, and Father Hull 
himself admits: ‘ Even if such a bull or brief had been published 
in consistory, of course it would have been disobeyed on the 

10 
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ground that it did not bear the regium plant' '1 his admission 
weakens the power of Father Hull’s ingenious pleading; and it 
does not justify his conclusion 4 that such a brief would have 
made the situation clear, while its absence left it obscure.’ It is 
here submitted that the Roman documents, forwarded by Dr. 
Hartmann, did not leave the situation obscure. 

In his appraisal of the Hartmann Malta correspondence, 
Father Hull was led astray In an initial misapprehension. He 
quotes Dr. Hartmann’s statement: 4 We addressed him [the 
Bishop da Matta] an official letter with the annexements A, B 
and C published in the Examiner of the Kith [?| instant.’ Then 
he adds in a footnote: 4 These doc uments were: fl) the Malta 
praeciare; (2) the Decree of Salsette: (3) the Monitariurn to 
Dr. Whelan in 1848.’^ This is a mistake. 

The relevant documents are mentioned by Dr. Hartmann in 
a letter of February 11th, 1853, to Pope Pius IX, in which they 
are listed in the following order: (a) the papal decree confirming 
the Vicar-Apostolic’s jurisdiction over the Island of Salsette; (b) 
the letter [of 1839 from Propaganda to Bishop Peter of Alcantara] 
severely censuring the disobedience of the dissenting partv [i.e., 
of those who rejected the Malta praeciare]; (r) the letter of Your 
Holiness to my predecessor ’ [i.e., the Monitariurn to Dr. 
Whelan]. 

Since neither the Decree of Salsette nor the Malta praeciare 
w r as forw r arded to Bishop da Matta, Father Hull’s comment on 
these Roman pronouncements is off the point. 

Bishop Hartmann’s case may be stated as follows: His Lord- 
ship pointed out to the Portuguese Prelate that the Salsette 
Decree w r as equivalently a papal decision; and as proof he for¬ 
warded to Bishop da Matta a copy of its sanction and approval 
by the Pope—the first document. 

This papal sanction extended not only to the original Salsette 
Decree of 1838 but also to its later interpretation from 1839 
onwards by Propaganda with the Pope’s knowledge and approval. 
This interpretation declared that the Vicar-Apostolic was the 
sole Ordinary in Bombay, and it placed the Vicar-Apostolic on 
an equal footing with his confreres of Madras, Calcutta, Ceylon 
and Coromandel, on whom the Malta praeciare had conferred 
all jurisdiction and authority in their districts; so that the Vicar- 
Apostolic of Bombay could rightly claim as his own all privileges 
of the Multa praeciare. 

Accordingly Bishop Hartmann forwarded to the Bishop da 
Matta a copy of the letter of 1839, in which Propaganda severely 
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censured those who rejected the Malta pracclarc —the second 
document. 

He also added another letter written by the Pope himself in 
1848, insisting on the strict observance of the Mull a pracclarc — 
the third document. 

Therefore the Bishop of Macao had either to admit that he 
had no jurisdiction in Bombay, or in disobedience to Propa¬ 
ganda and the Pope he had to reject the Mulla pracclarc. 

However, in his eagerness to save the reputation of the Bishop 
of Macao, Father Hull has Jet his zeal outrun his discretion. 
He wrote: 4 The Decree of Salserte mcrch allowed the Vicar- 
Apostolic of Bombay to extend his jurisdiction over Salsette; 
it did not say that his jurisdiction was to supersede the existing 
jurisdiction of Goa or cancel it.’ 4 This was not at all the 
view of the ecclesiastical authorities at Goa. 

Nearly five months before the Decree of Salsette was issued, the 
self-styled Archbishop-Elect Carvalho wTote to the Vara of Thana: 

4 The vicars-apostolic, our old sworn enemies . . . expect another 
Brief to deprive the Metropolitan [of Goa] of the churches 
which, lying to the north of the same see [Goa], are subject to 
the British Government/ 5 in Goa they expected the Decree 
of Salsette to deprive the Archbishop of his jurisdiction, i.e., to 
supersede and cancel it. 

After the Salsette Decree reached Bombay and was rejected 
by the Padroado clergy, * the priests who refused to submit to 
the Vicar-Apostolic were declared to be lacking in jurisdiction/ 
And Peter of Alcantara issued instructions as regards the adminis¬ 
tration of the Sacraments: ‘Those who shall adhere to the Goa 
jurisdiction arc not to be admitted to marriages, . . . they are 
not to be admitted as god parents in baptism. Before accepting 
any of the same class of persons to confession, they must he 
asked whether they submit to the authority of the Vicar-Apostolic 
and detest the disobedience* of the Goa priests/ 6 

Considering all this, Father Hull is surely wide off the mark 
in holding that the Salsette Decree merely extended the juris¬ 
diction of the Vicar-Apostolic, without superseding and cancel¬ 
ling the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa. 

Furthermore, according to Father Hull, ‘ The Monitorium of 
1848 spoke vaguely about the duty of the faithful to submit 
to the vicars-apostolic in their districts, and nothing more / 7 
This appraisal almost amounts to a misrepresentation of the 
facts. 

The Monitorium of 1848 was Pope Pius IX\s official answer 
4 to a letter written in that Island [Bombay] on February 1st* 
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1818, in the Portuguese language, and subscribed b\ 224 
Catholics; in which they complain very math of the erection 
of the vicariates-apostolic, and specially of the Malta praedare; 
and thev implore the restoration of that harmony which they 
lament to have been destroyed after the promulgation of that 
Apostolic Brief ' [the Malta praedare}. The papal rcpl\ became 
known as ‘ I he Monitorium to Dr. Whelan in 1818 \ because 
Dr. Whelan, then about to return to Bombay as its Vicar- 
Apostolic, was commissioned to transmit it to the petitioners. 

The Pope wishes the Bombay petitioners to be informed that 
lie cannot comply with their request: ‘ We desire them to 
observe that the circumstances have not changed, which moved 
the Apostolic See, after diligent consideration, to adopt the 
policy which is embodied in the Malta ptaedare.' 

“1 hereupon the petitioners asked Dr. Whelan for a copy of 
that Brief. Dr. Whelan did not send them a copy of the .Malta 
praedare , but ‘ two printed copies of the Apostolic Brief of His 
Holiness, our Sovereign Pontiff, diiected to me [Dr. Whelan], 
and dated Rome, April 2nd, 1848 (i.e., of the Monitorium ), with 
translations in the Portuguese and English languages. If you 
closely pel use this important document, you will find [in it] 
all that concerns you in the Bull [Brief] Malta praedare , fully 
explained/ 

Dr. Whelan also told them: ‘Since the year 18/8, there has 
existed no Roman Catholic jurisdiction throughout the 
Presidency of Bombay, save that confided by the Holy See to 
the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay/ 

The papal reply to the Bombay petitioners, their request for 
a copy of the Multa praedare and Bishop Whelan s explanatory 
comment—all these go to show that in Bombay the meaning 
of the Monitorium, instead of being vague, was as clear as it 
is to us. 

Finally, Father Hull briefly .comments on a letter written by 
Propaganda to the Goa Vicar General of (he North, Father 
Soares: ‘ About Bombay itself there existed no decree abolishing 
the Goa jurisdiction over the whole Island, or commanding the 
Goa clergy to hand over the churches they held. It was only a 
demi-official letter to Soares in 1840 that declared the Archbishop 
of Goa to have no jurisdiction in Bombay and Salsctte, and 
that the sole Ordinary in both Islands was the Vicar-Apostolic, 
whom all (Soares included) must obey/ 8 

But Propaganda’s letter cannot be qualified as * demi-official \ 
A demi-official letter does not, as a rule, originate from the 
law-maker himself, or from one deputed by him to write in his 
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name, but from a person in the law maker’s entourage, who is 
in the know. When onerous duties are enjoined, the restraining 
force of an official order is obligatory, that of a demi-official 
order is admonitory. 

The significance of the letter of Propaganda written to Father 
Soares may be gathered from the information forwarded from 
Rome to Bishop Peter of Alcantara: ‘We have received letters, 
written on behalf of Dorn Antonio Mariano Soares to the Holy 
See, describing the discord which arises from the repugnance 
[which] some Portuguese clergy have to the determinations 
[orders] of the Holy See, which have given the Vicar-Apostolic 
powers over Bombay and other regions [Salsctlc]. He describes 
himself as the Vicar General of the Archbishop of Goa; and as 
such he asks the Holy See for not a few extraordinary faculties.' 

It seems dear then that the Sacred Congregation was com¬ 
missioned by the Pope to deal with Soares’s request, and that 
Propaganda’s reply and its contents were written with the full 
knowledge and approval of the Sovereign Pontiff. In qualifying 
Propaganda’s letter as demi-official. Father Hull has lost sight 
of the Holy See’s own estimate of the letters written by the 
Sacred Congregation: ‘ Nothing is more frivolous than [to say] 
that very many things are decreed, not by the Apostolic See 
and the Roman Pontiff, but are enacted by the Sacred Congrega¬ 
tion de Propaganda Fide, without his knowledge and counsel.’ 
Propaganda’s reply leaves little room for doubt that its letter 
was an official statement, given in the Pope’s name and enjoin¬ 
ing strictly obligatory orders: ‘As regards Dom Soares, the 
Sacred Congregation is sending him a letter, in which he is 
told that the one authority recognised by the Holy See in Bombay 
and Salsette is none other than the Vicar-Apostolic, to which 
[authority] he [Soares] must of necessity submit himself 9 

The loop-holes discovered hv Father Hull in these Roman 
documents seem to be imaginary rather than real. 

Father Hull further opines that Bishop da Matta knew very 
little of the situation in India before he arrived there. ‘ Landing 
in Ceylon, he was met by a Goa priest and his adherents, heard 
most terrible and exaggerated reports, . . . took for granted that 
it was all right for him to do what he was asked to do, and 
did it.’ And, ‘ In Bombay he was of course entirely in the hands 
of the Vicar General Soares and his clergy. . . . He would believe 
implicitly all he was told, feeling the deepest sympathy for the 
[Goa] clergy engaged in self-defence against an unjust 
aggressor/ 10 

Bishop da Matta, he seems to hold, was a man more sinned 
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against than sinning, a simple, good and trusting man who was 
induced by others to do what they wished. This reconstruction 
of the Bishop’s character is hardly credible. His Lordship knew 
that he was in an awkward predicament, and on March 6th, 
1853, he wrote on the sly to the Papal Nuncio at Lisbon: * What 
was not my surprise, on arriving in Bombay with the best of 
intentions, when all of a sudden 1 received a letter from Dr. 
Hartmann, wherein, far from finding the terms of courtesy and 
good will, as I expected, I discovered terms quite contrary to 
the rank of such a personage.’ 

But Bishop Hartmann’s letter written three days after Bishop 
da Matta’s arrival, does not contain a word to which exception 
can legitimately be taken. Bishop Hartmann wrote: 'I learn 
with heartfelt pain that Your Lordship has exercised episcopal 
functions. ... I deem it proper to transmit some documents 
relative to Bombay and Salsette. ... I transmit these official 
letters, praying that Your Lordship will be good enough to show 
me the Apostolic mandate by which the provisions made therein 
[in the Roman documents] are expressly revoked or derogated 
from. ... I entreat Your Lordship through the bowels of God’s 
mercy not to disturb peace and union and ecclesiastical order; 
and not to hold part with the manifestly disobedient.* 

The wording of this letter is simply not open to criticism, 
while Bishop da Matta's letter is not altogether free from blame. 
He did not inform the Papal Nuncio that he had not taken 
any notice of Dr. Hartmann’s letter; he merely said: ’He 
[Bishop Hartmann] declared without reason that I had come 
with a hostile spirit to exercise my ministry in the churches of 
his jurisdiction.* Had the Portuguese Prelate been quite frank, 
he would have written: ‘Dr. Hartmann declared, for reasons 
which 1 could not admit , that I had come to exercise my ministry 
in the churches of his jurisdiction.* This slight change would 
have made a considerable • difference. Bishop Hartmann 
certainly did not act without reason. The papal sanction of 
the Salsette Decree, Propaganda’s letter of 1839 and the 
Monitoriurn of 1848 were his justification. 

Bishop da Matta also complained: ‘What made me feel sick 
at heart, was to sec these proceedings published in the local 
press.* But His Lordship had only himself to thank, when his 
high-handed way of acting was exposed in the Examiner . He 
had ignored Dr. Hartmann’s private letter of protest of February 
4th, and continued his episcopal ministrations. It was only two 
days after the Bishop's departure from Bombay for Goa that 
Bishop Hartmann issued a pastoral circular, considering it his 
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duty to let the clergy and the faithful know w r hat had really 
happened. 

The concluding paragraph of the Bishop of Macao’s letter to 
the Papal Nuncio is revealing: ‘ if possible, I shall go with the 
greatest satisfaction to kiss the feet of His Holiness, expressing 
my regret at having either directly or indirectly saddened His 
Holiness. And if perchance, and against my intention, I have 
given room for the least shadow’ of irregularity in my conduct, 
so as to deprive me of the paternal blessing of the Holy Father, 
I count on your [the Papal Nuncio] friendship towards me, 
and your well known goodness, that you may deign, before my 
arrival in Rome, to smooth the path to His Holiness; and you 
will, by doing so, onlv increase the number of favours for wffiich 
I am indebted to you/ 

One suspects that the Bishop of Macao, w T hen he wrote this, 
on March bill, 1853, was in a blue funk. He knew his episcopal 
ministrations in Ceylon and Bombay and Salsette were indefensi¬ 
ble, and he dreaded the disgrace which had befallen Archbishop 
'Forres. If the Holy See insisted on his removal from Macao, 
there was little hope of the Portuguese Government offering 
him a high ecclesiastical post as a solace in his distress. Unlike 
Archbishop Torres, the Bishop of Macao was not an important 
man. 

However, about four months later, he seems to have forgotten 
his pitiful appeal to the Papal Nuncio to come to his assistance. 
On July 10th, 1853, he issued a pastoral letter, boldly stating 
4 that he had been outrageously calumniated by the false infor¬ 
mation given to the Holy Father/ Surprisingly, Father Hull 
takes for granted the correctness of the July complaint, and 
quietly ignores the plea for mercy of the March letter to the 
Papal Nuncio. 

Father Hull, however, seems to have been aware that, in 
defending Bishop da Malta, he was skating on thin ice. He 
concludes his case as follows: ‘ If this benign interpretation be 
thought excessive in its benignity, it may at least be taken as 
a set-off for the far too harsh judgment which has traditionally 
held its sway against him ’ [Bishop da Malta]. 11 

An interesting news-item was published in October 1855 in 
the Bengal Herald : 4 By letter just received from Macao we 
learn that the Right Reverend Bishop Mata has been recalled 
by the Portuguese Government. We know from undoubted 
authority that the cause of this unexpected removal from the 
episcopal chair of Macao is on account of the schismatical con¬ 
duct of His Lordship on a recent occasion at Bombay. We all 
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remember the deep wound he inflicted on religion at that time. 
How the expiring embers of schism were unfortunately fanned 
into a great flame by His Lordship’s uncanonical conduct. It 
is well known to the inhabitants of Macao why they are losing 
their Bishop.’ This news-item was reproduced in the Examiner 
in November 1855. 

This may, of course, be empty newspaper talk. However, 
Bishop Hartmann wrote from Rome on September 22nd, 1856, 
to his Secretary, Father Benedict Capronza, w r hom he had 
appointed to rule the Vicariate during his absence: 4 It is a fact 
that the Bishop of Macao apologized for his interfering w T ith my 
jurisdiction. But he begged that he might be spared the dis¬ 
grace of having to make a public retraction.’ This surely 
clinches the matter. 

1-3 H. T, 450; 407. 425. 7- 9 II. I. 407; 407; 313. 

4-6 H. I. 407; 300; 312. 10-11 H. 1, 400; 408. 



XV. THE CASE OF THE FOUR PRIESTS 

Their ecclesiastical Am. Catholic priests, seculars and regulars, 
status. are soldiers in God’s army. They are not 

free-lances at liberty to offer their services 
to a leader of their own choosing according to their changing 
likes and dislikes. They are not like knight-errants without a 
settled home and free to travel about, engaging in warlike 
bic kerings now here, now there, as it may please them. During 
their training for the priesthood and on the day of their 
ordination thcv contract certain ties which bind them to the 
ecclesiastical milieu to which they belong. Therefore, the 
ecclesiastical status of Father Antonio Mariano Soares differs 
from that of Fathers Braz Fernandes, Joseph de Mello and 
Gabriel de Silva. 

Father Soares was a Goan by race; he was educated, made his 
theological studies and was ordained at Goa. He was sent by 
the Archbishop of Goa to Bombay; and even if he was elected 
by the people Vicar General of the North and parish priest 
of Gloria Church, he held these offices with the Archbishop’s 
approval, which ratified the popular choice. He was a Padroado 
priest, took sides with Archbishop Torres, and lent his active 
support to Bishop da Mat la. Being a Padroado priest, he took 
no notice of the Mult a praeclare , the Snlseite Decree and the 
Monitorium of 1848, w r hich he looked upon as spurious and 
apocryphal, or as null and void because they lacked the regiurn 
placet. 

This did not prevent him from asking the Holy See certain 
faculties which the Archbishop of Goa could not grant him. 
When Propaganda, acting on behalf of the Holy See. did not 
comply with his request., and informed him that it was his duty 
to submit to the Vicar-Apostolic as the rightful Ordinary of 
Bombay and Salsettc, he pigeon-holed the Roman letter; it had 
not reached him through the proper channels, i.e., with the 
approval of the Court of Portugal. He believed in God 
Almighty ... in the right of patronage . . . and in the re glum 
placet . 

The other three priests. Fathers Fernandes, de Mello and de 
Silva, were not Goans, but what we now call Bombay East 
Indians or simply East Indians. The first was from Bandra, 
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the other two from Mahiin. lathers tie Mello and dc Silva 
made their theological studies in the Bombay Seminal\, and 
were ordained by Bishop Fortini and Bishop \\ helan icspecti\ei\. 
Father Fernandes studied for some time in Goa. wheie he was 
ordained deacon bv Archbishop Galdino in <>i befnu. lhjl. the 
year of that Prelates death. Then the Goa See was vacant for 
a long time, and Father Fernandes returned to Bombay for 
ordination. On his own earnest entreaties, and after repeated 
promises of fidelity, he was accepted under Propaganda jurisdic¬ 
tion and was ordained by Bishop Fortini in 1810. On the day 
of their ordination these three priests made a solemn promise 
to acknowledge the Vicar-Apostolic as their spiritual lord; later, 
thev broke this God attested declaration of their allegiance. 

Their ecclesiastical In the words of Pope Pius IX: * We 
offence. deem it proper to notice by name those 

who were the principal authors of what 
has been perpetrated by the Bishop of Macao in the Vicariate 
of Bombay, viz., Antonio Maria Soares, who boasts himself to 
be the Vicar General of the Goa Prelate in the Bombay territory, 
as also the priests Gabriel dc Silva, Braz Fernandes and Joseph 
de Mello.’ In the Pope’s opinion these four priests shared in 
Bishop da Matta’s guilt. 

The offence committed by Bishop da Malta is clearly stated 
in the Probe Nostis: ‘ He w as not afraid to administer Confirma¬ 
tion and even Holy Orders, in spite of . . . the canonical decrees 
in general as well as particular apostolic constitutions. . . . 
Not only by example but also by word and unworthy preach¬ 
ing he did not fear to confirm that faithful people in their 
deception and to alienate and summon them away from the 
obedience and subjection to their legitimate pastors * [in Ceylon, 
Bombay and Salsette]. Bishop da Malta was therefore censured 
bv the Holy See for having, usurped the jurisdiction of the 
vicars-apostolic in Ceylon, Bombay and Salsette. The same 
offence was committed by the four priests in Bombay, but not 
in the same manner or in the same degree. 

Fathers Fernandes, de Mello and de Silva took the law into 
their own hands when they seceded from the Vicar-Apostolic to 
Goa. This was a personal ecclesiastical crime, because they 
broke their solemn oath of fealty. This offence was made worse 
by the transfer of their churches to the Goa jurisdiction. The 
mere fact that they sympathized with Padroado, and even their 
personal conviction that these churches belonged by right to 
the Archbishop of Goa, did not entitle them to dispose of the 
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churches, since whatever power they had in these churches 
derived from the Vicar-Apostolic. Father Soares was guilty of 
aiding and abetting the three Bombay priests in their criminal 
revolt against the Vicar-Apostolic. These four priests had 
played a leading part in Bishop da Malta’s usurpation of epis¬ 
copal jurisdiction in Bombay and Salscttc. In the words of 
the Sovereign Pontiff: * They were the principal authors of wiiat 
has been perpetrated by the Bishop of Macao in the Vicariate 
of Bombay.’ 

Father Hull, as we have already seen, would like us to believe 
that Bishop da Malta was less guilty than Pope Pius IX pro¬ 
nounced him to have been. He suggests that the good Bishop 
was a mere tool in the hands of intriguing priests, and first 
and foremost among the latter, Father Soares. He has nothing 
to say in their defence; on the contrary, he holds them guilty 
ecclesiastically, in fact and in law: ‘Separated as wc now are 
from the turmoil, I cannot imagine any Catholic, imbued with 
ordinary Catholic principles, taking any other view of the case, 
as far as the personal conduct of those priests is concerned.’ 1 
We have disagreed with Father Hull in his defence of Bishop da 
Matta, but we are at one with him in his verdict on the four 
condemned priests. However, many others have tried to 
exculpate them. 

Papal sanctions In those days of fierce dissensions when 

criticised. feelings ran fever-high, it was jeeringly said 

that Pope Pius IX let off the Bishop of 
Macao with a warning and sacrificed and sentenced the four 
poor priests: ‘It is always good to spare the more powerful.’ 
This jeering remark has been quoted in our days bv Father 
I)'Sa; 2 but it is not dear whether lie condemns or commends 
those who originally made it. Actually the gibe is not true. 
In the second Monitorium to Bishop da Matta, of the same 
date as the Probe Nostis , the Pope blamed and reprimanded 
the Portuguese Prelate, and also threatened him w r ith ecclesiasti¬ 
cal penalties: * We urge you again to return to saner counsels, 

. . . lest you compel Us, by virtue of the canons, to resort to 
severer measures.’ 

In the Probe Nostis of the same date, addressed ‘ To the 
Venerable Brethren, the Bishops and Vicars-Apostolic, and to 
the beloved sons the faithful in Christ of the East India Mis¬ 
sionsthe Pope made public this threat: ‘We entreated him 
in the Lord not to compel Us to proceed more severely, or to 
enforce against him the sacred canons.’ The sword of Damocles, 
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therefore, still hung' over Bishop da Matta s head; he was not 

let off with a warning. 

These four priests, strictly speaking, sentenced themselves. 

The Pope wrote: ‘These [four priests} in particular We 
admonish, and He most affectionately exhort them to cease now 
at last from such impious doings. . , . But though they are not 
ignorant that they are liable to ecclesiastical censures, We declare 
that, unless they return within two months from the publication 
of this Our Brief, they shall be held to have incurred them 
[the ecclesiastical censures], to he suspended a divinis [from their 
priestly offices], to be schismatics and separated from the Catholic 
unity.’ 

However, there was an important difference made by the Pope 
in his animadversions against the delinquents. Both the Bishop 
of Macao and the four priests were threatened with canonical 
penalties; but in the Bishop’s case these penalties were not 
specified, while the four priests were plainly told what w r as in 
store for them. In addition, the four priests weic* granted tw T o 
months’ grace within which to make up their minds, while no 
such time-limit was set to the Bishop’s timely repentance. 

The ecclesiastical authorities in Rome knew that Bishop da 
Malta w r ould not stay long in Bombay. His Lordship was on 
his w*ay to Goa, and his visit to that place was arranged by 
royal decree and sanctioned by the Holy Sec. It was sufficient 
in his case to remind him that he had better leave Bombay as 
soon as possible, otherwise he would be liable to censure. In 
fact when the Second Monitorium and the Probe Nostis, w r erc 
issued on March 9th. 1853, the Bishop had already left for Goa, 
thus anticipating the very course of action which the Roman 
authorities w r anted him to take. He left for Goa on February 
21st, 1853, and took good care not to perform any further 
episcopal ministrations outside Goa territory. On October 28th 
of that year, he quietly returned to Macao, giving tip his pre¬ 
viously planned journey to Lisbon. From the 21st of February 
he was no longer acting in defiance of the Vicar-Apostolic’s 
authority. 

On the contrary, the four priests were domiciled in Bombay 
and meant to stay there. It became therefore necessary to set 
a time-limit to their submission to the Vicar-Apostolic, and to 
specify the penalties that would follow in the waice of continued 
disobedience. All four made light of these ecclesiastical threats 
and of the penalties they incurred. 

The members of the Portuguese Parliament praised the four 
priests; and in their session of July 2nd, 1853, they conferred 
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on them the title Iicneinerilos da patria, ‘men who had deserved 
well of the tommy of their biith \ They seem to have been 
under tlit* impression that Fathers Bra/ Fernandes, Joseph de 
Mello and Gabriel de Silva weie Portuguese subjects, whereas 
in point of hut they were natives of Bandra and Mahim, and 
therefore British subjects, whose revolt against their Yicar- 
-Vpostolk was inexcusable. 

1 IF I. 4ti2. 

2 l> Sa M. : History <>t C.atliolic Chimb . . II, 177. 



XVI. AS IT WAS BEFORE 

A partial victory. Bishop Hartmann had reason to be 
pleased with the turn given to the 
ecclesiastical struggle in Bombay by the publication of the Probe 
Xostis in 1853. His claim to exclusive jurisdiction over Bombay 
and Salsette. as their sole legitimate Ordinary, was recognized 
and confirmed by the Holy See. Those who had set his autho¬ 
rity at naught, the Bishop of Macao and the four rebel priests, 
had come off second best. Vet his triumph was far from com¬ 
plete. It is true that Bishop Jeronimo Jose da Matta had 
already made what was in all probability his final exit from 
Bombay’s ecclesiastical stage. But the four priests were still 
very much in the limelight. They ignored the Probe Xostis and 
the spiritual penalties they had incurred. Their wav of 
acting met with the approval of the ecclesiastical authorities 
at Goa. 

Besides these four, a number of other priests did not acknowl¬ 
edge Bishop Hartmann’s authority. In the Probe Xostis Pope 
Pius IX had referred to them without naming them; he had 
spoken of them as 4 certain unworthy Goan priests in those 
parts’; and he had added: * We endeavoured in vain to with¬ 
draw by admonitions, exhortations and instructions the said 
dissenting priests and their followers from the way of perdition/ 
These men followed the example of Father Soares, the Vicar 
General of the North, and like him continued in their opposition 
to the Vicar-Apostolic. Bishop Hartmann was the only legiti¬ 
mate Ordinary of the Bombay Vicariate . . . on paper. In point 
of fact his jurisdiction was ignored by the greater number of 
native Christians in Bombay. Towards the end of Bishop 
Hartmann’s regime the relative status of the two jurisdictions 
in Bombay was as follows: 

Propaganda: Esperantja Church and St. Teresa’s Chapel at 
Girgaum; St. Joseph’s at Urrierkhady, recently built; Rosary 
Church, Mazagon; the Fort Chapel and St. Joseph’s Military 
Church at Col aba; Victoria Church and St. Francis* Chapel to 
replace St. Michael’s and Salva^ao. 

Padroado: Gloria Church with De Lima’s private chapel at 
Mazagon; Cavcl Church and Sonapur Chapel, Salva^ao, St. 
Michael’s with Sion, and the Hospice at Colaba. 

Eight Propaganda against seven Padroado churches and 
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chapels, and, not counting the soldiers and Europeans, with the 
greater number of parishioners under Padroado jurisdiction. 

In Salsette, the Vicar-Apostolic had four parishes acquired 
from Padroado, one church at each of the following places: 
Bandra, Juvem, Mancy, and Culvcm. The remaining churches 
and chapels were ministered to by Padroado priests, and made 
up of Padroado congregations. 1 

I he Goa clergv of Bombay and Salsette had persistently 
rejected a number of Roman decrees: the Mult a prdeclare, the 
Salsette Decree, the Moniiorium of 1S48, Propaganda's Letter to 
Father Soares , and last of all, the Probe \ r ostis. Bishop 
Hartmann wisely refrained from issuing fresh episcopal threats 
against those who refused to make their submission to him. All 
such letters would either have been returned, or left unanswered. 
By this time Bishop Hartmann's guiding principle was: Let us 
have patience, and everything will come right! However, 
Bishop Hartmann did not mean to acquiesce without protest 
in the alienation of his spiritual lights. On the contrary, he 
conceived a plan so bold that, if it had come off, it would have 
put an end to Portugal’s right of patronage, and made the 
regiutn placet, a useless toy in the hands of the rulers of that 
country. 

In the Protest and Petition , which the vicars-apostolic had 
sent to the Holy See towards the end of May, 1853, they made 
the following request: 4 That all negotiations relating to the 
Concordat and the choice of an Archbishop should be suspended 
and broken off until the Portuguese Crown formally and 
solemnly renounced its pretensions to the jus patronatus, the 
44 right of patronage *7 This request w r as probably inserted at 
the suggestion of Bishop Hartmann, but all the vicars-apostolic 
heartily made it their own. The troubles in Bombay did not 
differ much from those in the other vicariates, and their common 
cause and origin was Portugal’s obstructive policy and insistence 
on the regiutn placet . Bishop Hartmann and the other vicars- 
apostolic hoped to make capital out of the strained relations 
between Rome and Lisbon. To begin with, the long contest 
for the throne of Portugal (1828-1834) ended in the triumph of 
Donna Maria da Gloria. Her supporters called themselves 
Liberals and Chartists, but were also the servants of Freemasonry. 
Their coming into power was the occasion of an outburst of 
anti-Catholic legislation, which led to the rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Portugal and the Holy See. 

These relations were resumed in 1841, but not on a friendly 
basis of mutual trust. For example, it was only after two years 
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of protracted negotiations that the Holy See on June 19th, 1843, 
consented to the appointment of Joseph Silva da Torres to the 
Archbishopric: of Goa. Apparently the Portuguese Government, 
having gained their point, were under the impression that Rome 
was in a \ielding mood. On November 29th, 1849, they insisted 
on the full restoration of the right of patronage, and asked the 
Hol\ See to revoke the Briefs of 1894 and 1896, by which the 
vicariates of Madras, Calcutta and Ceylon were created, and to 
cancel the Malta praeclare as well. 

Unfortunately for them, Archbishop 'Torres did Portugal an 
ill-turn by taking the law into his own hands and claiming that 
the bulls of his appointment had actually abrogated the Malta 
praeclare. The Roman authorities took offence at the Arch¬ 
bishop’s arrogant pretensions, and refused to discuss with Lisbon 
the question of the right of patronage. They only Gelded after 
Portugal had promised to recall the Archbishop to Lurope, which 
was done in 1849. From that year onwards, negotiations between 
the Holy See and Portugal were resumed, but dragged on from 
year to year with no prospect of agreement in view. Bishop 
da Matta's spectacular visit to Bombay did nothing to case the 
situation; on the contrary, it was a cause of further delay. The 
tw r o Monitoria to the Bishop of Macao and the Probe Xostis 
w r ere not calculated to further the Portuguese claim to the right 
of patronage. 

Goa was more than once informed by the authorities at home 
that the new concordat would soon be signed. The news was 
at once relayed to Bombay, where it was heartily welcomed by 
the Goa clergy who found themselves in an unpleasant predica¬ 
ment. Their refusal to come to terms with the Vicar-Apostolic 
made some of the priests and many of the faithful wonder which 
party was in the right. There were instances of people trans¬ 
ferring their allegiance from Goa to the Vicar-Apostolic. Bishop 
Hartmann felt confident, he had time on his side, and he dreaded 
the conclusion of a new concordat. 

Before long he had an opportunity to tell the authorities in 
Rome what to do. On May 10th, 1856, Propaganda had 
sanctioned his coming to Rome to discuss a remedy for the 
deplorable situation obtaining in the Bombay Vicariate— a 
detailed account of this topic will be given in the next chapter. 
Soon after Bishop Hartmann's arrival in Rome on September 
14th, 1856, the authorities sounded him on the question of the 
projected concordat. They asked him to draw up a memorial 
containing the reasons which, in his mind, militated against this 
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measure. They also heard him orally explain why he was so 
strongly opposed to a new concordat being signed. 

Bishop Hartmann’s views on the question have been briefly 
stated by his biographer. Father Fulgcntius: 'A new concordat 
was a nuisance in the eves of our Vicar-Apostolic. He considered 
it an obstacle to the prosperity of the Church in the East; a 
disease instead of a remedy; a source of new complications for 
the Holv See and the vicars-apostolic. 

‘ In the matter of the Indo-Portuguese dispute his guiding 
principle was: Let us have patience and w r ait, and everything 
will come right. His idea w r as to let the turmoil die out of 
itself; his intention to erect a new church at the very side of 
every seceding parish. The process would be a slow' one, but 
leading to success in the long run. . . . 

* Of late, quarrels had been declining rapidly at Bombay, on 
the Malabar Coast, and in Bengal. The Goa clergy and their 
organ A be! ha de Bombaim had assumed a less aggressive attitude. 
Whole paiishes were manifesting strong dispositions towards 
peace and unity; respectable Indo-Portugucse families had passed 
over to the jurisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic. Even the Goa 
clergy were no longer rejecting outright the claims of the Pro¬ 
pagandists, but rather treating them with some degree of 
respect.’ 2 

Bishop Hartmann spoke with his usual forthright earnestness 
in several conferences, at w r hich the Cardinal Secretary of State 
Antonelli and the Nuncio of Portugal attended. The un¬ 
expected result, however, was that on February 21st, 1857, after 
sixteen years spent in negotiations (1841-1857), a concordat was 
signed between the Floly See and Portugal. 

The new Concordat. It was a great diplomatic triumph for 

Portugal. The whole of India was 
thrown wide open to His Majesty of Portugal’s ecclesiastical 
control. Briefly, the right of patronage was to continue in the 
see of Goa and its suffragans, Cochin, Mylapore and Cranganore 
—their territorial extent to be determined in the near future. 
In addition, Portugal was allowed to form new dioceses in any 
part of India, outside the limits of the above-mentioned episcopal 
sees. As soon as a new diocese was established and equipped 
under an appointed Bishop, the Vicar-Apostolic w r ould have to 
retire from that area and leave the Bishop in charge of the 
churches. 3 

The Concordat of 1857 came to many as a great surprise. 
Some accused, and still accuse. Propaganda of having betrayed 

11 
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their own men, the vicars-apostolic. These critics ask with some 
astonishment: How could the Cardinals of the Sacred Con¬ 
gregation for the Propagation of the Faith do such a thing? 
The simple answer is: They didn’t. Propaganda had no say 
in the matter and from 1841 onwards till 1857 the question of 
the concordat was in the hands of the Sacred Congregation for 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, which dealt with civil law 
or the agreements made with civil powers. According to Father 
Hull: ‘ No single man who took part in the discussion on either 
side had ever been in India.’ 4 The question of Propaganda 
betraying the vicars-apostolic simply does not arise. 

Bishop Hartmann was naturally sorely disappointed. He had 
good reason to complain; but it is worth recording that in none 
of his voluminous writings is there the slightest trace of his 
finding fault w r ith the decree. His silence shows the man’s 
humility and his real greatness. His biographer. Father 
Eulgentius, show r s the same admirable self-restraint: "It is 
interesting to note that Dr. Hartmann’s argument carried little 
weight w'ith the Vatican circles and the Portuguese Officials in 
Rome.’ 5 

A distinction has to be made between the signing of the 
Concordat on February 21st, 1857, and its ratification by the 
Pope on October 20th, 1859, and by his Majesty of Portugal 
on February 6th, 1860. The signing of the Concordat was 
merely an amicable settlement arrived at by the respective repre¬ 
sentatives of the Vatican and Portugal; it was not a binding 
agreement. However, as soon as the Concordat w'as signed, the 
Portuguese authorities threw propriety to the winds, and before 
long all sorts of rumours spread in Bombay about the over¬ 
whelming triumph of Padroado over Propaganda. These 
reports became widespread, derived from reliable sources, were 
sponsored by the Portuguese civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
in India. The vicars-apostolic were greatly put out, and they 
believed themselves in imminent danger of being dispossessed 
of their spiritual heritage, the mission field for so long confided 
to their care. 

Their fears were somewhat allayed by a letter written on June 
4th, 1858, by Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of Propaganda. It was 
addressed to Bishop Cano?:, but it was meant for all the vicars- 
apostolic of India. 6 ‘The Concordat has not yet been put into 
force. Meanwhile the vicars-apostolic should fully persuade 
themselves that ... it was determined that, above all, the lament¬ 
able Indo-Portuguese schism should first be suppressed by the 
authority of [the Portuguese] Government. . . . Let them know 
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that nothing shall be changed of the status quo , in regard to 
the administration of the missions entrusted to the care of the 
vicars-apostolic . . . until after the [Padroado] Bishops shall have 
been appointed to govern the same churches [of the new 
Padroado dioceses ] and by the Sovereign Pom ill declared in 
consistory, or, as they say, prcconised* 

Cardinal Barnabo ended: 4 Therefore again and again we 
exhort each and every Bishop, and you [Bishop Cano/] in parti¬ 
cular, to put aside all hesitation and fear of any impending 
change, and continue to exert yourselves strenuously in the culti¬ 
vation of the vineyard entrusted to you.’ 

About two years later, on February 18th. 1860, Cardinal 
Barnabo wrote again to Bishop Cano/ informing him that the 
Concordat had been ratified. But in a postscript he repeated 
almost word for word the reassuring message already quoted. 

‘ To be sure the Concordat is a fait accompli , it has been ratified. 
But from that the vicars-apostolic should not conclude that any¬ 
thing has been decided that runs counter to what I wrote on 
June 4th, 1858. And so I once more earnestly exhort our vicars- 
apostolic not to forget what I then wrote, and to put aside all 
hesitation and fear of any impending change, so that every one 
of them continues to exert himself strenuously in the cultivation 
of the vineyard entrusted to him.* 

The subsequent trouble, which arose in India, was due to 
the fact that the new Archbishop of Goa w r as not appointed 
till 1861, arrived in Bombay on December 16th, 1862, and took 
possession of his see early only in January 1863. Before his 
arrival, the Goa clergy, brimming over with joy. made 
unwarranted claims, and the patience of the vicars-apostolic w ? as 
sorely tried. One of them, the Vicar-Apostolic of Madras, with 
an unfortunate lack of restraint, issued a pastoral letter on 
January 8th, 1863, full of invective, in which the Pope came in 
for scathing criticism. 

His Lordship was taken to task by the Duke of Saldanha, 
Portuguese Minister to the Holy See. This gentleman was a 
firm believer in the right of patronage and a staunch upholder 
of the regium placet. Overlooking the historical fact that from 
1720 Portugal had challenged the Pope’s right to rule over the 
Church in India without the previous consent of the Crown 
of Portugal, and that all papal decrees had been rejected as 
spurious or apocryphal because they had not the royal sanction, 
the Duke shamelessly wrote to Cardinal Antonelli, Secretary of 
State: 

4 When a Vicar-Apostolic [Bishop Fennelly of Madras] makes 
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bold to utter such blasphemies against the Supreme Chieftain, 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, the gentle, saintly and beloved 
Pius IX . . . and docs so with impunity; when after acting in 
this disgraceful manner he is allowed to remain in possession 
of [the Vicariate of] Madras; when other ecclesiastics, holding 
high offices, chime in with his ideas, there is no need to expatiate 
at length in order to prove that these men [the vicars-apostolic] 
have neither reason on their side, nor obedience, nor humility, 
not truth,’ 

Pere Sitau in his Life of Monseigneur Alexis Canoz has a 
devastating comment on the Duke’s letter. Instead, we prefer 
to look at it as a most diverting instance of Satan rebuking sin. 
Moreover. Bishop Fen nelly’s pastoral was issued on January 8 th, 
1863: the Duke of Saldanha’s animadversion was made on March 
12th, 1867—more than four years later. During these four years 
manv things had happened, not the least being the shipwreck 
of the Concordat. It was beyond the resources of Portugal to 
finance the establishment of Portuguese dioceses in India. In 
the words of Father Fulgentius, always delightfully concise; ‘ In 
1863 the Concordat was shelved and acknowledged by both 
parties as impracticable.’ 7 

Finally, Bombay had its share of the disturbances which arose 
in the wake of the signing of the Concordat in 1857. However, 
Bishop Hartmann was spared these troubles. In the late after¬ 
noon of July 29th, 1856, he embarked on the mail steamer Madras, 
Naples-bound. When the next morning the vessel steamed out 
of port. Bishop Hartmann saw the Island of Bombay disappear 
in the murky distance. He did not know that he would never 
see it again. 

1 H. I, 481. 

2 Fulgentius: Bishop Hartmann, 240. 

3- 4 H. I., 14; 4. 

5&7 Fulgentius: op. cit., 240. 

6 Suau, P.: Mgr. Alexis Canoz, 211-213. 



XVII. THE JESUIT COLLEGE 

(Preliminary Steps) 

Educational collapse. After his arrival in Bombay, on 

March 28th, 1850, Bishop Hartmann 
became aware of what he called 4 the complete w r ant of educa¬ 
tional institutions for youth ’ in the City and the Island. As 
schoolmasters would put it, the Catholic community in Bombay 
was at the bottom of the class. 

Such had not always been the case. If we are to credit Gcrson 
Da Cunha, the author of The Origin of Bombay , there w T as a 
time when the Catholics of Bombav were w'ell ahead in the 
field of primary education. After the British became the masters 
of Bombay, they availed themselves of the services of the 
Catholics as clerks, 4 at a time when hardly a Hindu, Muslim 
or Parsi could read the Roman characters/ 1 Without question¬ 
ing* Da Cunha’s statement, some have wondered how r the 
Catholics of those days acquired the small stock of English to 
qualify them for employment with the British. 

There is, however, really no problem. When the Franciscan 
Fathers looked after the spiritual welfare of Bombay, they esta¬ 
blished a number of parish schools, where the children were 
given a regular course of instruction, religious and profane. 
Education was of course imparted in Portuguese, but the 
children, who went through these schools, were mentally better 
equipped than others, and already knew* a European language. 
When offering their services to their new British masters, they 
were soon able to make the grade. 

Among the Portuguese Franciscans some had a smattering of 
English. As early as 1671—Bombay was taken over in 1665— 
the servants of the Company in Bombay complained in their 
letters to the Court of Directors 4 that many of the English and 
other Protestant soldiers [who were] sent out, do marry mesties 
[half-caste women], natives of Bombay and Catholics/ These 
marriages imply that some of the Portuguese Padres knew 
enough English to explain to the non-Catholic parties the 
Catholic teaching about mixed marriages. 

Some years later, in 1687, it is recorded in the documents: 
‘The Portuguese Padre in Bombay, by name Fra John de 
Gloria, did in his own parish church receive into the society 
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of the Romish religion one Nathaniel Thorpe, son of Lieutenant 
Thorpe deceased. The Padre of his own account came to the 
Deputy-Governor to beg his pardon for making a Roman 
Catholic Christian, but withal confessed that the same Thorpe 
did come to him to be made a Christian, before he did it/ 
This Portuguese Franciscan must have spoken English more or 
less fluently. 

It is therefore easy enough to solve Father Hull’s ’mystery’: 

4 How r the Portuguese and Goans who flocked to Bombay and 
other places secured their knowledge of English, enough to be 
employed as secretaries, assistants and clerks to Government, 
cannot be explained/ * It can be explained if we take into 
account that, at first, only an elementary knowledge of English 
was required. 

The decline of Catholic education probably set in after 1720 
when the Portuguese Franciscans were expelled from Bombay. 
Their expulsion was the beginning of a long period of dissen¬ 
sions between the Archbishop of Goa and the Vicar-Apostolic 
and between their respective followers, clergy and laity. In the 
ensuing welter of confusion, people took less interest in the 
schools, which little by little deteriorated. The schoolmaster 
himself was too busy outside his class room, and efficiency gave 
way to a policy of inaction and drift. 

The only new school opened in Bombay in the course of the 
eighteenth century was the Baretto Charity School of Cavel in 
1778. The De Souza School at Gloria Church, though founded 
in 1797, did not start functioning till after 1800. These schools 
w r ere founded by laymen, were of a very elementary type, and 
catered for a limited number of pupils. Towards 1804 there 
w r ere small schools attached to the various parish churches, but 
they w r ere merely meant to impart rudimentary religious 
instruction. 

A public petition, made to Government in 1829, is sadly 
significant. ‘ The Public Petition of the Hindus , Parsis and 
Mahommedans of Bombay pleaded for the privilege of serving 
on juries, and asked for a general improvement of the judiciary 
system/ The Catholics are not even mentioned. The Hindus, 
Parsis and Muslims had forged ahead, while the Catholics, 
formerly ‘ at the top of the form \ now occupied the back-seats. 
It would even seem that the children of the better Catholic 
families were either taught at home or attended Protestant 
schools. 

Protestant educational enterprise was first started after 1800. 
Before that time there was a Protestant charity school for 
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Protestant Europeans, attached to St. Thomas* Church and 
dating back to 1718. But it did not cater for the native popula¬ 
tion. The first movement for education began in the year 1815, 
when the Bombay Educational Society's School w r as started at 
Byculla. This absorbed St. Thomas’ Charity School in 1825, 
and gradually became less exclusively European. Regimental 
schools were started in the cantonments about 1820. 

In 1822 the Native Education Society’s School was opened on 
the Esplanade. In 1855 the original nucleus of the Elphinstone 
Institution (afterwards College) was begun. The Indo-European 
Institution and the Robert Money Institution were started in 
1888. the Grant Medical College in 1845, the Scottish (male 
and female) Orphanages in 1847-48, and a Benevolent Institution 
for Parsi boys and girls in 1840, besides other minor 
foundations. 3 

The Protestant schools of Bombay, particularly at Byculla, 
were efficiently run, and the Protestants kept so well abreast 
of the time that they w'erc in a position to take full advantage 
of the salutary educational reforms introduced by Lord William 
Bentinck (1828-1835). During Bentinck’s administration the 
Public Services were thrown open to the Indians, and steps 
were taken to provide the Indians with the necessary educational 
equipment so that they could avail themselves of the opportuni¬ 
ties offered them. 4 Colleges ’ were opened, University colleges 
in the making; in reality, upper secondary schools for advanced 
students. The Protestant schools at Byculla met the require¬ 
ments of this new policy of higher secondary education, while 
the Catholics of Bombay had not even a single ordinary 
secondary school for the teaching of English. The backwardness 
of the Catholic community is shockingly brought into relief by 
the poor show which the Bombay Seminary was making in 
Bombay. After all, the Bombay Seminary was supposed to be 
the leading Catholic educational establishment in Bombay 
Island; and the saying, ab uno discc omnes, 4 from one specimen 
judge of all the rest has in this instance a fitting significance. 

The Bombay Seminary. As already stated elsewhere, (pp. 

44-45), according to the instructions 
of Propaganda in their letter of September 28th, 1776, the plan 
of building a seminary was, for the time being, shelved. The 
Seminary was lodged in a rented house, next door to the Fort 
Chapel, Medows Street, probably in 1777. From 1778 onwards 
Father Antonio Pinto da Gloria made up the one-man profes¬ 
sorial staff, and he continued to be the professor of the 
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seminarians, when in 178 :) he was also appointed parish priest 
of Salva^ao Church. 

In 1789 his lecturing activities were temporarily or perhaps 
permanently interrupted, because the Seminary itself ceased to 
exist. In that year the Vicar-Apostolic: was by order of the 
British rulers deprived of the spiritual charge of the churches 
in Bombay, and the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa ivas 
established throughout the Island. The Carmelites left Bombay 
with the exception of the Vicar-Apostolic, Bishop Victorious, 
who, without exercising any jurisdiction, continued to stay at 
the episcopal house in Medow\s Street, and also remained in 
possession of the Fort Chapel, which according to the lawyers 
w r as Carmelite property. 

Two years later, in 1791, the British authorities restored Bishop 
Victorinus as the sole head of the Church in Bombay, the 
Carmelites returned, and the Seminary was reopened. It has 
been impossible to ascertain whether Father Antonio Pinto da 
Gloria resumed his lectures at all; but his services as professor 
were no longer available in 1794. In that year he went over 
to Padroado where the heartiest of welcomes awaited him. He 
was appointed Vicar General of the North, and in that capacity 
was the Superior of all the Goa clergy in Bombay and Salsette. 
He held that post till his death in 1804. 

Strange to say, from 1791 to 1819, a period of twenty-eight 
years, the Seminary is not mentioned in any of the existing 
documents. It is however recorded in the Examiner of 1942: In 
1819 [Bishop] Dom Pedro d’Alcantara made an application to 
Government for permission to start a proper seminary for the 
education of candidates to the priesthood. Apparently permis¬ 
sion w r as soon given, and a start was made. In 1823 Government 
agreed to contribute a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,800 per year, 
to be drawn monthly (Rs. 150), without however undertaking 
to make this a permanent annuity. The exact date of the 
foundation of this seminary is not known, sometime between 
1819 and 1823. The number of clerics in 1828 was ten. It was 
opened in the old residence of the Fort Chapel, where it re¬ 
mained till Bishop Fortini’s days (1840-1849), when it was trans¬ 
ferred to Parel. 

A letter has come down to us, written in 1837, which has 
nothing to do with the Seminary itself. It was addressed to 
‘ The Reverend Agostinho de Rozario e Louren$o, Most Worthy 
Master of the Seminary at Bombay \ The Seminary was there¬ 
fore still functioning and Father Agostinho was its rector. 

We do not know when he was put in charge of the Seminary 
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but, as already recorded, in 1839 he severed his connections with 
the Vicariate, went over to Padroado, and probably half-emptied 
the Seminary; nine seminarians left with him. The remaining 
faithful ones—their number is not specified—afterwards learned 
that Father Agostinho and his nine followers left Bombay and 
went to Goa. 

According to Bishop Fortini writing to Propaganda on May 
1st, 1841, Father Agostinho returned to Bombay in 1841, wearing 
the insignia of the Order of Christ, conferred on him for his 
defence of Padroado. However, it is not likely that he was 
given such a highly prized award for seceding from the Vicar- 
Apostolic. Perhaps some minor decoration was conferred on 
him; and it mav also be that Father Agostinho, on his return 
to Bombay, merely sported some coloured ribbons just for the 
sake of annoying Bishop Fortini. 

The following brief obituary notice was written of him by 
Bishop Hartmann on January 2nd, 185,5; ‘Father Augustinus 
de Rozario, a Goa priest, was for some time Rector of the 
Seminary. He left the Seminary after the promulgation of the 
Multa praeclare [issued in 1838], and inveigled some seminarians 
to leave with him. A short time ago [in 1854] he was about 
to be sent to Cochin by the Goa Vicar Capitular. . . . On the 
day he went to the Vicar Capitular’s residence for his letters 
of appointment, he had to cross a river, fell into the water and 
was drowned.* 

In 1846 the Seminary was transferred from Medows Street to 
4 the large and pleasant house, purchased as a villa house by 
Bishop Fortini in 1841, and ceased to he a day-school. The Lord 
Bishop’s Villa is now a forgotten place-name. It was in course 
of time occupied by the Sisters of Jesus and Mary, whose convent 
and school were for many years a well known educational land¬ 
mark in Parel of Bombay (1865-1935). In our ow T n days the 
Bombay Seminary was once more housed in what was formerly 
4 The Bishop’s Villa \ 

In 1848, Monsignor de Mcnezes, a native of Goa. became 
Rector of the Seminary. He was a Redemptorist, who came out 
with Bishop Whelan in 1848. As Bishop Whelan’s friend, he 
was wedded to His Lordship’s prejudices against the Italian 
Carmelites, and he seems to have singled out a certain Fra 
Augustinus, an Italian Carmelite, as a target for his spite. In 
the words of Bishop Hartmann: 4 There is no excuse for the 
harshness with which Rector de Menczes dealt with Father 
Augustinus—a thing of which Bishop Whelan w r as fully aware. 
Pater Augustinus tractabatur vilis instar canis, 4 Father 
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Augustinus was treated by de Menezes like a pariah-dog.’ When 
Bishop Whelan sailed for Europe, Msgr. de Menezes severed his 
connections with the Seminary. He left Bombay for Goa, and 
none of the Carmelites was sorry to see him go. 

So the Seminary w*as without a Rector. Shortly after his 
arrival in Bombay, Bishop Hartmann wrote to Propaganda on 
May 9th, 1850: ‘ The Seminary has neither Rector nor Professor, 
and everything is in such a mess that I do not know what to do. 
For one thing, it is a long distance from my residence [the Fort 
Chapel and House]. I thought of asking the Neapolitan Jesuit 
Father Spasiano, passing through Bombay on his way back to 
Europe from China, to take temporarily charge of the Seminary; 
but the Carmelite Fathers did not like this at all, so that I gave 
up the idea of doing so.’ 

Meanwhile one of the seminarians, a young man recently 
ordained subdeacon, delivered some theological lectures to his 
fellow r -seminarians, but he was not a clever man, as will be 
shown presently. The worst of it was that the seminarians were 
without any spiritual guidance; and to put an end to this dis¬ 
graceful state of affairs, Bishop Hartmann appointed Father 
Mauritius of St. Albert Rector of the Seminary in 1850. 

Bishop Hartmann’s plan. In the month of August of that 

year, about five months after his 
arrival in Bombay, Bishop Hartmann had already decided on 
a definite course of action by which he hoped to put the 
Seminary, sunk in sloth, in efficient working order. The great 
merit of his plan was its simplicity of outline and its compre¬ 
hensive span of vision. He did not view the Seminary as an 
independent unit, he looked upon it as an integral part of the 
Catholic community, not a chessboard by itself, but merely one 
of the chessmen. 

When laying his plan before Cardinal Fransoni in a letter of 
August 3rd, 1850, Bishop Hartmann first drew r a harrowing 
picture of the Vicariate of Bombay: ’The seculars are mostly 
men of small attainments, and they take things easily. They 
fulfil their priestly duties as a matter of routine; and after finish¬ 
ing their theological course, they have done studying for the 
rest of their lives. This is partly the result of their being so 
poorly trained in the Seminary. For example, there is a young 
seminarian who was ordained subdeacon last year. He believes 
himself a good theologian, but can never be induced to sit for 
an examination on any treatise of theology, though the subject- 
matter of the proposed test is left to his own choosing, and he 
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has been promised a full month’s preparation time.’ This was 
probably the subdeacon alreadv mentioned, who was lecturing 
to his fellow-seminarians when the Seminary was without either 
Rector or Professor. 

Bishop Hartmann continues: ‘As a rule the seminarians have 
no ambition to shine and make slow progress in their studies. 
They are the sons of poor families, and their people send them 
to the Seminary in order to have no longer to provide for them. 
The inmates of the Seminary are fed and lodged and even pro¬ 
vided with clothing, free of charge. Their families hope to 
benefit financially after their sons’ ordination to the priesthood. 
Candidates do not join the Seminary under the impulse of a 
priestly vocation, their end and aim is to make a living out 
of the priesthood. Their chief concern is to secure a paying 
benefice. They do not contribute anything in support of charit¬ 
able institutions; and when they die, they leave everything to 
their relatives.’ 

All these details are culled from Dr. Hartmann’s letter of 
August 3rd, 1850, to Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect of Propaganda. 
Truly, in Dr. Hartmann’s words: 4 The Seminary and the 
Vicariate are suffering from ills that call for remedy and redress.’ 

In outlining his reformation scheme, he lays it down as a 
principle that the lamentable conditions obtaining in the 
Vicariate of Bombay cannot be changed for the better, unless, 
before everything else, measures are concerted to run the 
Seminary on proper lines. These measures affected not only 
the Seminary but also the whole Catholic community. 

4 Up to now, young men of the better Catholic families have 
not entered the Seminary, because of the sharp line of demarca¬ 
tion between the upper and lower classes in matters of social 
intercourse. Therefore, it seems imperative to me that the 
seminarians must be made to pay for their food and lodging, 
and for their clothing as well; and they should also have some¬ 
thing like a patrimony of their ow n.’ Thus their social standard 
would be considerably raised in the eyes of the Catholic com¬ 
munity. Apart from this, no one should be admitted to the 
Seminary, unless he has previously proved himself a god-fearing, 
gifted and diligent student during the years he has spent in 
college.’ 

The Jesuit college. The college, here mentioned for the first 
time, did not yet exist; but Bishop 
Hartmann made it, in his mind, the future foundation-stone 
of the social, intellectual and moral renewal of the fallen 
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fortunes of the Bombay Catholic community. He writes: ‘ What 
is required first and foremost is the opening of a college, where 
a good and solid education is imparted to our young men, so 
that they need not go to Protestant schools.’ Of course. Bishop 
Hartmann was not speaking of a University College. In 1850, 
there w T as as yet in India no University in the present sense 
of the word. He meant a higher secondary school of the more 
advanced type, such as the Protestants had at Byculla of Bombay. 

So convinced w r as Bishop Hartmann of the need of such a 
college that he repeatedly referred to it in his letters to Rome. 
He was not content with wishing for it, he already started build¬ 
ing it, at least, in his imagination. ‘ I w r ould like to entrust 
the college and the seminary to the Jesuit Fathers. Of course 
there will be the need of forestalling the occurrence between the 
Carmelites and the Jesuits of unseemly dissensions, such as 
have often broken out in the past between the members 
of different religious Orders, working side by side in 
the same diocese. The Generals of the two Orders must come 
to an understanding about this matter, bearing in mind that, 
like the Vicariate itself, college and seminary must be under 
the Vicar-Apostolic’s control. 

‘ As it is knowm from experience that the Irish Jesuits are so 
intensely national that it is impossible for them to live in peace 
with those of other nations, it would be preferable that English 
or French or German Jesuits should come to Bombay. To begin 
with, four Jesuits would be equal to the task, two for the college 
and two for the seminary. For, though I hold the Carmelite 
Fathers in the highest esteem, I have grave doubts about their 
fitness to run the seminary and, above all, the college, at least 
in the present circumstances. This is a task for experts and 
professionals, who enjoy a high reputation, and have a sound 
knowledge of English. Among the French and German Jesuits 
some speak English fluently. • Bishop Carew' of Calcutta has on 
several occasions told me that he found the French Jesuits easy 
to go on with, while he had no use for the Irish Jesuits/ 

Shortly afterwards, Bishop Hartmann reconsidered the decision 
he had made. On September 17th, 1850, he wrote to Cardinal 
Fransoni: ‘After mature deliberation I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that it may be better to entrust the seminary to the 
care of the Carmelite Fathers/ But his resolve to entrust the 
college to the Jesuits was not open to change; in his mind the 
college and the Jesuits were as inseparable as the two sides of 
a convexo-concave lens. 
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11 is perhaps not out of place to 
remark that the projected college was 
still what mathematicians call an imaginary quantity. No site 
for it had been either chosen or acquired, no architect had been 
approached to make a plan of the building. But this did not 
prevent Bishop Hartmann from looking right and left for the 
future Jesuit professional stall. 

A short time before, an Italian Jesuit, Father Spasiano, 
homeward bound from China, had passed through Bombay. 
Bishop Hartmann had not tried to persuade him to take charge 
of the Seminary because he was afraid of giving offence to the 
Carmelites. This incident is recorded in a letter of May 9th, 
1850, lnit now, in August of the same year, Bishop Hartmann 
regretted that he had let him go. He made up his mind that 
in future lie would lope in every stray Jesuit he could get. 

Such a one was apparently Father James Peniston. On 
September l»rd, 1851, Bishop Hartmann wrote to Cardinal 
Fransoni: ‘1 have come to know from an English gentleman, 
who has just landed in Bombay, that a certain Father James 
Peniston. formerly in Calcutta and now in Malta, is quite ready 
to come to Bombay. I had to tell the said gentleman that I 
could not order Father Peniston to come to Bombay, but that 
I would refer the matter to Your Eminence. I therefore beg 
Your Eminence, who have always had at heart this mission’s wel¬ 
fare, to inquire into the Father s character, and afterwards to 
request the General of the Society of Jesus to send as soon as 
possible two Jesuits to Bombay and, for the time being, at least, 
one ’ [Father Janies Peniston]. 

Meanwhile, instead of getting Jesuits to come to Bombay he 
lost two of them, who had come out in 1848 with Bishop Whelan, 
Fathers Patrick Sheehan and Alexander Kyan. The latter was 
a typical Irishman: a zealous priest, but hot-headed, with an 
inborn talent for getting into a scrape. Shortly after Bishop 
Hartmann’s arrival in Bombay, Father Kyan was recalled by his 
superiors. 

Father Patrick Sheehan was a person of refinement, a zealous 
priest with a well-balanced mind. Bishop Hartmann was only 
too glad to avail himself of the services of this good man, w T hom 
he described as a priest, cujus lam magna in tota missione 9 * who 
won the praise of all in the Vicariate of Bombay \ He appointed 
Father Sheehan military chaplain at Poona, where he hoped to 
make use of him for establishing the Jesuit college in that city. 
Unfortunately, Sheehan died before his time, on December 18th, 
1850. 
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assistance of Bombay. 4 Your Lordship must be aware of the 
disturbed state of affairs here in Bombay. I am in urgent need 
of a British priest in this city and prefer to have one of the 
Society rather than a secular, since he is to take the place of 
Reverend Father Kyan [another Jesuit], and since a college is 
soon to be started and committed to Your Lordship’s Society. 

I very earnestly entreat you for many reasons, that he [the Jesuit 
priest] proceed immediately, with a native companion for Dr. 
Sheehan, to Bombay, and that he lose no time on the road.’ 

In fact. Bishop Hartmann asked for two Jesuit priests, perhaps 
in the hope of getting at least one. But this hope was never 
realized and, about a year later. Bishop Hartmann wrote to 
Cardinal Fransoni: 4 1 have received no reply [from Bishop 
Canoz] about the two Jesuit Fathers, whom I had asked to 
come to Bombay from Negapatam [where the Jesuits of Madura 
had started a college]. I am afraid they won’t come.’ 

There was evidently a great scarcity of Jesuits in the land, 
and none to spare for the Bombay college. Instead of giving 
up his quest in despair, Bishop Hartmann bethought himself 
of a plan which was bound to be successful. If he could prevail 
on the authorities in Rome to hand over the Bombay Vicariate 
to the Society of Jesus, Jesuits would come there in numbers. 


and the establishment of the college would follow as a matter 
of course. 

He had already dropped a hint about the taking of this step 
in his letter of December 2nd, 1850, to the Prefect of Propa¬ 
ganda: 4 Unless Government lend me their support, the 
Carmelites will, in my opinion, not be able to carry on in 
Bombay. Then there will he no alternative but to hand over 
the Mission to the Jesuits, who within a short time will set 
matters right, because they can provide a sufficient number of 
British and native priests, all of them highly qualified.’ 

A fortnight later, this plan w r as radically changed at the request 
made by Father Patrick Sheehan, a few days before his death. 
He disapproved of the transfer of Bombay to the Society. 4 In 
my opinion said dying Father Sheehan, 4 it is preferable to 
divide Bombay into two vicariates, one of them to remain in the 
hands of the Carmelites, whom it would be a shame to dispossess 
of their mission field.’ 

This solution of the problem so deeply impressed Bishop 
Hartmann that he reported it w T ord for word that very day— 
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December 16th, 1850—to Cardinal Fransoni. Unsaying what he 
had written ten days before, he added: * The Carmelites, who 
aie now in possession, have never done anything deserving blame; 
and my only reason for suggesting the transfer of Poona to the 
Society of Jesus was the difficult situation confronting the 
Carmelites and their inability to cope with it. Apart from this, 
there is the imperative need of starting a college in [the] Bombay 
[Vicariate], of which I have repeatedly advised the authorities 
in Rome.’ Two days later. Father Patrick Sheehan died at 
Poona, in the strong arms of the Sacraments, on December 18th, 
1850. 

Once it w r as settled that the Carmelites were to remain in 
Bombay, Bishop Hartmann worked heart and soul to induce 
the Jesuits to come to Poona. On January 1st, 1851, he entreated 
the Prefect of Propaganda, Cardinal Fransoni, b\ the mercy of 
God’s kindness to secure for him three Jesuits, tw T o for Poona 
and one for Bombay. It was impossible for him to carry on 
without them. 

In a postscript he told the Jesuits that this was an opportunity 
not to he missed: ’ P.S. : In Poona the Jesuits will find at their 
disposal two churches with living quarters attached to them. 
They wfill be paid a monthly allowance of 50 scudi [about 110 
rupees] by Government, and they will receive further financial 
support from the soldiers, between 1,200 and 1,500 of them, all 
told. Poona is, in the opinion of all, an ideal place for a college, 
and temporary schools can be opened at once. Poona also offers 
scope for conversion w r ork; and the Protestant schools are so well 
organized that Catholics w ill continue to frequent them, so long 
as there is no Jesuit college. Nor is there any danger of the 
seculars giving trouble, as has happened in Calcutta. Poona is 
far from Bombay. A Jesuit college there is absolutely necessary.’ 

In those days of religious unrest in Bombay, Bishop Hartmann 
was regularly reporting to Propaganda on the rising flood of dis¬ 
content in the Vicariate; and in every letter he was careful to 
remind the authorities in Rome of the pressing necessity of a 
Jesuit-staffed college in Poona. On January 15th, 1851: ‘All 
serious-minded people are of opinion that a Jesuit college in 
Poona is what is needed here.’ In the following month of April: 

‘ There is such a general outcry in Poona against the Carmelites 
that nothing will save the situation except the immediate arrival 
of two Jesuits, one of whom must be an Englishman.’ In May 
of the same year: ‘ Most of the Englishmen in Poona keep quiet, 
because they hope that the Jesuits will soon come and open a 
college. If they should be disappointed, they will either give 
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wav to despair, or make common cause with the malcontents, 
and there will be no means of appeasing their anger. A fort- 
night later: “ I once more entreat you to send the Jesuits without 
any delay \ 

At one time Bishop Hartmann's perseveiing efforts were about 
to be crowned with success. ‘ I have learned with great joy of 
the impending arrival of the Jesuit Fathers he wrote to Cardinal 
Fransoni on August 29th, 1851. 4 Two Fathers will be sufficient 

to begin with: for the college can onlv be started after the 
appointment of one of these two as military chaplain at Poona 
is officially sanctioned by Government. Government might with¬ 
hold their sanction, if rumours were to spread that we intend 
to open a college.’ But before long these fair prospects faded 
from sight. In the month of October of that year Reverend 
Father John Roolhaan, the General of the Society of Jesus, 
officially informed Propaganda that, to his great regret, he could 
not spare any men for Bombay, either from Italy or from any 
other country in Europe. 

Bishop Hartmann was a disappointed man. He wrote on 
December 30th, 1851: ‘It is very sad indeed that the Jesuits 
cannot come to Bombay.’ But he was still hopeful: ‘ The open¬ 
ing of a Jesuit college has been postponed for the time being, 
but not for ever.’ Some four months later in April, 1852, he 
gathered fresh confidence from a friendly letter that reached him 
from Dublin. He wrote to Cardinal Fransoni that he had been 
informed unofficially by a Dublin friend that, if he were to 
continue to press his demand for a Jesuit college in Poona, the 
General of the Order would probably relent; and he added: ‘I 
know full well that Your Eminence has spared no trouble in 
the matter of the Poona college; and now things look very bad 
indeed. But I cannot help repeating what I have so often said 
before: the opening of a Jesuit college is a measure of the first 
importance/ 

Cardinal Fransoni seems to have been in the same frame of 
mind; and before receiving Bishop Hartmann’s letter of April 
6th, 1852, he had already taken steps, hoping against hope, to 
prevent the projected college from being shelved sine die. On 
April 22nd, 1852, he had asked the Secretary to Propaganda to 
contact a certain Father Laurence Puccinelli and to ask him to 
draw up a report on the Bombay Vicariate. This Father had 
recently arrived in Rome from the Madura Mission, where he 
was parish priest of Tuticorin. 

Less than three months later, Father Puccinelli forwarded to 
Propaganda: ‘An Account of the Bombay Mission with Sugges- 
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turns for its Future Reoigani/aiion.’ He described the Island 
of Bombay, the people living there with special reference to the 
Catholics. He discussed the appointment of a future Carmelite 
Vicar*Apostolic, the opening of a Jesuit college, the erection of 
a common seminary for Yerapoly, Quilon, Mangalore and 
Bombay to be entrusted to the Carmelites, and the calling in 
of the Clnistian Brothers and of Sisters to take care of primary 
schools—all this in a fairly longish report of about 2,N00 words. 
For one thing, he agreed with Bishop Hartmann that the Jesuits 
should open a colleger there. 

But the most important item of information in Puccinelli’s 
repoit was tlie* confidential statement that the projected Poona 
college was no longer a forlorn hope: ‘ As regards the pressing 
demands of Bishop Hartmann to secure the services of a few 
Jesuits. Reverend Father General at one time did not hold out 
anv promise of complying with that Pielale’s request. I know 
that his lefusal was due to the great trials through which the 
Society has lecently passed, which made it necessary to consoli¬ 
date the Society in the places where it was aheadv established, 
rathei than to attempt new foundations elsewheie. But now, 
because he feels himself deeply beholden to the Sacred Congre¬ 
gation | Propaganda j. Reverend Father General intends to ask 
Bishop Cano/ of the Madura Mission whether His Lordship 
cannot send a few missionaries from Madura for starting the 
Poona college: the more so as Bishop Canoz is now on a recruit¬ 
ing tour to various countries of Furope, from which he will 
shortly return to Rome.* 

Perc Suau tells us that Bishop Canoz travelled widely in 
France and Belgium, pleading the needs of his mission. He also 
visited Stonyhurst in England and the Jesuit school at Katwvk 
(rhyming with catlike) in the northern Netherlands. The Rector 
of the Katwvk community himself volunteered for the Indian 
mission field. This was Father Walter Steins, a hefty Hollander, 
standing six feet two inches in his stockings, a giant of a man 
in more respects than one, and whom we shall meet again in 
the course of this narrative. 

When Bishop Hartmann heard the good news that Father 
Roothaan was now ready to come to the help of Bombay, he 
lost no time pouring out his heart to Father Puccinelli with 
unrestrained gladness. 4 Nothing has made me so happy as the 
distinct assurance that the Jesuits will before long come to 
Bombay. For a long time I was haunted by the thought that, 
if the Jesuits refused to come to Bombay, all my labour there 
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would be in vain. Now I a in quin? ready to return to Patna, 
since my heart’s desire has been granted me/ 

In the beginning of September 1832, this good news was in 
the wav of being confirmed when Bishop Cano/ arriwd in 
Boinbav. His Lordship wrote on September 12th, 1852, to 
Reverend Father Roothaan: ‘ We were received with open arms 
by Bishop Hartmann, with whom I had long talks about the 
Bombav Vicariate. He told me of his plans, and stressed the 
need of opening a college at Poona, which he wanted to be a 
Jesuit educational establishment, for the benefit of the young. 
If Bishop Hartmann stays in Bombay [as Vicar-Apostolic], wc 
can hardlv deny him the help for which he so insisting]}' asks, 
in order to prevent a number of voting men from going over 
to the Protestants.’ 

Bishop Hartmann did not know what use Propaganda would 
make of his further services: but he strough advised against the 
opening of the college being made dependent on his stay in 
Bombay. If a Carmelite Father were appointed Vicar-Apostolic, 
the need for a Jesuit college would remain as pressing as, if 
not more pressing than, ever. The voting had to be saved from 
Protestantism, the malcontents had to be calmed down, the 
soldiers needed competent military chaplains. However, the 
coming of the Jesuits was likely to meet with strong opposition 
from the Government and from the Carmelites. This was his 
main reason for insisting so earnestly on the coming of the 
Jesuits to Bombay while he himself was Apostolic Administrator 
there. Bishop Canoz w^as of the same mind as Bishop Hartmann. 
He wrote to Rome: ‘It is of great moment for the good and 
welfare of souls in the wide-spreading Vicariate of Bombay, not 
to decline the offer which has been made us of opening 
a college. The acceptance of this offer will put the Society 
in a position to render greater services to the Church than 
heretofore/ 

Bishop Canoz mentioned the names of four Jesuits likely to 
do w r ell in Bombay: Fathers Strickland, Saint-Gyr and Steins, 
and Brother Brady. Brother Joseph Brady (1802-1875), an 
Irishman, entered the Jesuit novitiate at Stonyhurst in 1826 and 
accompanied the first two Jesuit Fathers w T ho came out to 
Calcutta in 1835. When the English Jesuits gave up Calcutta, 
Bishop Carew 7 tried to keep Brother Brady in Calcutta and even 
promised to raise him to the priesthood. The humble man 
refused and went to the Madura Mission, where he rendered 
valuable services as a school-teacher till his death in 1875. He 
was a fine-looking man, and was more than once mistaken by 
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visitors for the Father Rector of Ncgapatam College and, on one 
occasion, for His Lordship the Vicar-Apostolic.* 1 

Brother Brady never set foot in Bombay, nor did Father Saint- 
Cyr (1813-1887), a Frenchman, one of the Old Brigade of mis¬ 
sionaries. who ministered to their flock as priests and ruled over 
them like kings. His memory is still kept in reverence at: 
Ideikatur, a place some 25 miles distant from the city of Madura, 
where on All Souls’ Day the Christians even nowadavs prav foi 
Ignatiaar Siraini , the name hv which lie was known to them. 
It: is worth recording that in 1S77 Father Saint-Cyr bought the 
grounds in which stands the present-dav Scholasticate of Shcin- 
baganur, 75 acres in all, for the inclusive sum of Rs. 2(»3/’ 

Father William Strickland (1819 1904) was an Englishman, 
the scion of an old family tracing back its descent to the year 
lOfib, and steadfastly clinging to the Faith through thick and 
thin. His was a chequered career. Fie was at various times 
military chaplain to the British forces in the town of Madura 
(1847): with the British Expedition to Bushere in the Persian 
Gulf (185(>-1857): at the special request of the Governor of 
Bombay, with the British forces in Central India during the 
days of the Mutiny; and after 1859 for some time at Karachi. 
He was always in the thick of the fight: before the battle, lie 
prayed with his boys and absolved them; when the bugles 
sounded the assault, he surged forward with them, and at their 
head, always in the front line. Notably at Bushere, on Decem¬ 
ber 10th, 1850. he was among the first to scale the city walls, 
and when his Irish hoys saw him on the top of the crumbling 
rampart, they shouted: ‘The' Padre! The Padre!’ and pressed 
on after him. His men idolized him. 

In 1851 he accompanied Bishop Canoz on his visit to Rome 
and on his recruiting tour to the Jesuit colleges in France, 
Belgium, England and Holland. It was probably at Katwvk 
that he first made the acquaintance of Father Steins. When 
Bishop Canoz returned to India in 1852. Father Strickland 
stayed behind, because he was entrusted with the charge to 
plead the cause of the vicars-apostolic with the British autho¬ 
rities. The British statesmen were less accommodating than the 
Irish soldiers, and on October 9th, 1853, Reverend Father 
Roothaan wrote to Father Steins already in Poona: ‘Father 
Strickland has not been as successful in London as he hoped to 
be.’ His failure told against him, and Father Roothaan was 
of opinion that, for the time being, Father Strickland had 
better not return to India. 

However, he arrived in Bombay on February 21st, 1854. In 
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1856 he was one of the signatories of a Memorial presented to 
Lord Canning, passing through Bombay on his wa\ to Calcutta 
to assume the Governor-Generalship of India. Therein he 
pleaded that competent provision should be made for the 
Catholic military chaplains in return for services conscientiously 
rendered. ‘ The salary now paid to Roman Catholic chaplains 
in India averages from 80 to 100 rupees per month, a sum mani¬ 
festly insufficient to procure more than the ordinary necessities 
of life to an European.’ 

After joining the Persian Expedition as military chaplain in 
1850. his spiritual activities in Bombay came practically to an 
end. Some time after 1859, while military chaplain at Karachi, 
his health began to fail after long months of hard work on 
behalf of the Irish soldiers. He returned to England, where he 
recovered. But he was never a stay-at-home, and from 1885 
to 1895 he was the only Catholic priest in Barbados. Then he 
returned once more to England, where he died at the age of 80, 
on May 50th, 1901.* 

There remains Father Walter Steins (1810-1881). He was the 
first Jesuit to land in Bombay on January 5th, 1855, with the 
equivalent of credential letters from the General of the Society. 
He was the hearer of a letter from Reverend l ather Roothaan 
to Bishop Hartmann: ‘I was about to send to the Madura 
Mission Father Walter Steins, a Dutchman, and at one time the 
Rector of our college at Ratwyk, who is a dear friend of mine, 
[Fathers Roothaan and Steins were both of them natives of 
Amsterdam], and a highly gifted man. Then I received Your 
Lordship’s letter asking that two Fathers might be sent [to 
Bombay] as missionaries or as military chaplains. I have 
chosen Father Steins to be one of the two men asked for. I 
recommend him to Your Lordship’s benevolent kindness, and 
I hope that he wall by his zeal further Your Lordship’s 
endeavours.’ 

A week after Father Steins’ arrival in Bombay, Bishop Hart¬ 
mann wrote to the General of the Order: 4 With feelings of 
great gladness and of still greater gratitude I have the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of your welcome letter, delivered to 
me by Reverend Father Steins, w f ho was equally welcome. What 
can I say but repeat with the Apostle: “Blessed be God, the 
Giver of all comfort, who comforts us in our trials.” For three 
years I have laboured heart and soul to secure the opening of a 
Jesuit college in this Mission. It was a back-breaking task and 
a hopeless one. Hoping against hope, I continued to knock at 
the door, till God at last heeded my prayers and tears, my 
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anxieties and my endeavours. Now I am quite ready to die; 
and if God should call me either today or tomorrow, 1 shall 
joyfully say to Him: “Now 7 dost thou let thy servant go in 
peace, for my eyes have seen that saving pow r er of thine, which 
thou hast prepared ”, for the benefit of this helpless, humbled, 
hopeless Mission of Bombay/ 

Bishop Hartmann and From the dav the two men first met 
Father Steins. on January 5th, 1853, they became 

great friends. Without His Lord- 
ship being aware of it. Father Steins w T rote to the General of 
the Order on January 13th, 1853: * As regards certain anim¬ 
adversions 1 have heard people make on Bishop Hartmann, 
they are in mv opinion altogether baseless and unjustified. 
His Lordship is a saintly man, deserving of respect, and highly 
gifted. The so-called imprudentes. which have been laid to his 
charge, are rather instances of purposeful determination, made 
imperative by the circumstances in which he is placed/ 

For his part, Bishop Hartmann, likewise without telling 
Father Steins, wrote to Cardinal Fransoni in April of the same 
year what he thought of the Jesuit Father; just one short sen¬ 
tence: Dr Rrverrndo Pairc Steins , S.J. nonnisi bona , ‘Father 
Steins is doing famously/ 

Father Steins was born at Amsterdam on July 1st. 1810, and 
entered the Jesuit novitiate in Belgium at the age of twenty- 
two. When the Dutch Province was erected in 1849. he left 
Belgium for Holland and w r as appointed Rector of the Jesuit 
School at Katwyk. His next assignment was Bombay. He was 
an able man. When he first arrived in Bombay, he w T as just 
an ordinary priest, a private in the army of Christ. But he 
rose rapidly from the ranks, and became in succession Superior 
of the Jesuits, Vicar General and Vicar-Apostolic (1861-1807). 
Next he was made Archbishop of Bosra in parti bus infidclium 
and put in charge of the Vicariate of Western Bengal, which 
he administered for eleven years. The advancing inroad of time 
and his failing strength led him to resign his high office in 1878. 

He retired to Conflans, near Paris, as chaplain of the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart (1878). He ministered to the spiritual 
welfare of the Sisters, and the latter looked after his bodily 
comfort. But Mgr. Steins w T as not yet on the shelf. To the 
Convent of Conflans came the news that he had been asked to 
take over the administration of the diocese of Auckland in New 
Zealand. A few months after his arrival in Auckland, the 
Bishop felt the burden was too heavy for his sagging shoulders. 
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On May 4th. 1381. he sailed from Auckland for Europe, but 
never reached the end of the long journey. He had to inter¬ 
rupt his voyage at Sydney where, after lingering for four months, 
in the Jesuit House of St. Kilda, he breathed his last on Sep¬ 
tember 7th, 1881. They buried him at Sydney, far from home. 

On his appointment to Bengal, a Calcutta Weekly, the Indo- 
European Correspondence, hailed his coming with unstinted 
praise, speaking among other things of his godliness and learn¬ 
ing. of his eloquence and his mastery of the English language. 
However, his knowledge of English was painfully acquired by 
Father Steins after his arrival in India. When he landed in 
Bornbav (1853). he spoke sonic English, but not much better 
than that of the Italian Carmelites. His first sermons preached 
in Bombay, carefully written out, corrected, and committed to 
memory, were a bewildering mixture of English, Italian and 
Dutch. 

On February 1st, 1853, lie became military chaplain at Poona, 
and officers and men, could hardly make out what His Rever¬ 
ence was saying. Father Steins has himself left it on record 
that a Poona weekly, the Poona ()bsen>er , upbraided Bishop 
Hartmann for entrusting the charge of the Poona chaplaincy 
to 4 an Italian monk’. Most outspoken in their criticism were 
some of the Irish soldiers. One Sergeant Murphy said: ‘The 
Padre's sermons are double-Dutch to me.’ 

Fortunately, a certain Major Gordon came nobly to the 
rescue and took Father Steins in hand. Every day, after the 
early morning Mass, the Major gave Father Steins a lesson in 
English, and before long perceived that he had an apt pupil. 
A short time afterwards, Father Steins delivered an English 
sermon w T hich delighted the audience, and satisfied even Ser¬ 
geant Murphy. This was the first of many other impressive 
Sunday homilies. Father Steins had made the grade. Bishop 
Hartmann was doubtless pleased at Father Steins' success; but 
a disagreement soon arose between him and the successful 
preacher, without in any way disrupting their friendship. 

Bishop Hartmann wanted the Jesuit college to open at 
Poona. On January 31st, 1852, he had written to Cardinal 
Fransoni: ‘Poona is undoubtedly the best place for the future 
college. Bombay is simply out of the question. At an 
enormous outlay a plot of land would have to be acquired, on 
which to build from top to bottom a college and a church. 
The college cannot be housed [in the Bishop's Villa] at Parel 
of Bombay, where there is no church, while the existing build¬ 
ing is much too small. Apart from this, in Bombay the cost 
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of living is very high, and the climate, especially during the 
rains reason, is unhealthy. 

‘ On the contrary, Poona is a healthy place, its climate is 
mild, and the cost of living low. There is moreover at Poona 
a recently built church, the largest church in those parts, 
magnificently situated, with no other building within half a 
league’s distance, midway between the two important military 
stations serving as permanent camps for the soldiers. The 
grounds in which the church stands arc of considerable extent, 
and there is loom for the erection of other buildings. Poona 
has a resident Catholic population of about 1,500 Europeans, 
while in Bombav this number hardly exceeds 100. Protestant 
gentlemen and the Governor himself repair to Poona whenever 
thev can, especially during the rainy season. 

4 As regards the means of sustenance, the Jesuit Fathers, if 
thev are ready to serve as chaplains, will be given a monthly 
allowance of SO scudi for Poona, and 35 scudi for Kirkec, a 
smaller military station where about 100 soldiers are quartered 
[about 150 rupees in all]. The chaplain has his headquarters 
at Poona. As there are about 1.500 European residents in 
Poona, the Fathers will be made the recipients of further alms 
and other presents.’ In Bishop Hartmann’s mind, the question 
was settled. Hence His Lordship was somewhat surprised 
when he learned that Bombay and not Poona was Father Steins’ 
choice of a place for the future college. 

Reverend Father Roothaan, who had ordered Father Steins 
to go closely into the matter of the future college, died on May 
8th, 1853, and was succeeded as General of the Order by 
Reverend Father Peter Beckx on July 2nd of the same year. 
During the interval. Father James Pierling, the Vicar General 
(the man in charge during the vacancy of the office of General) 
had reminded Father Steins in a letter of June 2(3th, 1853, not 
to enter into any contract regarding the Poona college; and 
Father Steins now wrote to the newly elected General on July 
19th, 1853: ‘I have arrived at a definite conclusion about the 
Poona college,’ and the following were his reasons for rejecting 
Poona and preferring Bombay: 

4 A college at Poona for the children of wealthy [English] 
families is quite out of the question. [There is no demand 
for it.] 

4 All that can be thought of is a college for the children of 
middle class families, of which there are not many in Poona. 
In my parish there is just one such middle-class boy who might 
join the college, the son of an honest shopkeeper. In Bombay 
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there may be a few more, as also in the other towns of the 
Presidency. 

* Perhaps the best would be to start a day-school, with a small 
boarding-school attached to it. But in my opinion this had 
better be done at Bombay than at Poona. Bombay is a much 
bigger town and more easily accessible from other great towns. 
If a college in Bombay should prove a failure, the members of 
the teaching staff could do useful work in the seven parishes of 
the town, within a radius of a few r miles. 

‘ It is true that, when in Rome discussing matters with Father 
Puccinclli, the latter was in favour of Poona. He sided with 
Bishop Hartmann, who pointed out that Poona was a healthier 
place, and w r ho dreaded that our coming to Bombav might give 
offence to the Carmelites. But Father Puccinclli frankly 
admitted that sooner or later there should be a college in 
Bombay. 

‘There is of course the question of climate to be considered. 
Poona has an ideal climate, but Bombay compares favourably 
with many other towns; and as the opening of a day-school is 
chiefly intended, we need not unduly worry about the climate. 
As regards the objections which the Carmelites are likely to 
raise, everything depends on the measures which the authorities 
in Rome will take regarding the use of their future services in 
Bombay.’ 

It would seem that Bishop Hartmann was convinced by these 
arguments. According to Father Steins: ‘His Lordship fully 
agrees with these views, so that for the present His Lordship 
thinks less of Poona and more of Bombay as the town where 
the college is to open. He is of opinion that no steps should 
be taken till a decision has been reached in Rome regarding 
the stay or otherwise of the Carmelite Fathers in Bombay.’ 

This does not mean that Bishop Hartmann was a man who 
could not make up his own.mind and w r as swayed by the last 
person who spoke to him. On the contrary, his readiness to 
listen to Father Steins shows that he was possessed of both 
wisdom and greatness. After all, when it came to choosing the 
future site of the college, Father Steins was a college-man and 
a former Rector of a Jesuit school in the Netherlands, and his 
words carried weight. 

Even if Propaganda should decide to call upon another 
religious Order to spread the Church in the Vicariate of 
Bombay, it was not part of Bishop Hartmann’s plan to send 
the Carmelite Fathers packing. He would allow these good 
men to stay, if they wanted to. Father Steins was of the same 
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mind, and perhaps he was only voicing Bishop Hartmann’s 
opinion when he wrote to the General of the Order: ‘Some 
are apprehensive that the Carmelite Fathers may make trouble, 
if placed under a superior other than a Carmelite. There is 
little danger of this happening. After all, there are only eight 
of them in the Bombay Vicariate. Some of these will not 
object to obey any superioi sent out and placed over them by 
the Holy See: one or the other may prefer to return to Italy, 
without raising any difficulty; and one has to leave Bombay at 
any rate, because his behaviour towards the Bishop has been 
so unworthy of a priest that he simply has to go. The stay of 
the Carmelite Fathers in Bombay does not teally stand in the 
wav of the coining of the Jesuits.’ 

The Jesuit Fathers already in the Vicariate of Bombay there¬ 
fore felt sure that the Bombay college was coming. In 1X53 
they numbered four. Fathers Walter Steins. Anthony Pereira, 
Anthony jaques and James Peniston: a cosmopolitan quartet: 
a Hollanciei, two Goans and an Englishman. Another English¬ 
man, Father William Strickland, landed in Bombay on Febru¬ 
ary 21st, 1854. He was the bearer of a letter of Re\crenel 
Father General, a reassuring letter as regards the Bombay 
college. 

Reverend Father Peter Beckx wrote to Father Steins from 
Rome on January 19th, 1854: 4 1 learned from a good source— 
Archbishop Barnabo [Secretary to Propaganda] is my informant 
—that a final decision regarding [the Vicariate of] Bombay, will 
be taken within a month. The Southern Vicariate (with the 
probable inclusion of [the towns] of Bombay and Poona) will 
be offered to the Society.’ 

The General himself seems to hn\c been under the impression 
that the town of Bombay would be ceded to the Jesuits, for he 
asked all sorts of questions about the future Bombay college, 
telling Father Steins to consult the other Fathers and to for¬ 
ward to Rome their views as well as his own. Among other 
things the General wanted to know’: 4 How t many men are 
needed to staff the Bombay college? How’ many students are 
likely to apply, either Europeans or Indians? Is instruction to 
be imparled to Europeans and Indians conjointly or separately? 
Is there a building available in Bombay to house the college, 
with a church attached to it? Why is Bombay preferable to 
Poona as an educational centre?’ and so on. 

The Jesuits in Bombay concluded from this letter that the 
town of Bombay was to be a part of their future mission field. 
Father Steins, however, was not without misgivings. In his 
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mswev to the General he wrote on February 2.1th, WA\ 

* Bombay is a better place for starting a college than Voona: 
it is a bigger town, it can be more easily reached from other 
towns, and the members of the leaching staff can render use¬ 
ful service in the rations chinches of the town/ Then he 
added: Of course I am supposing ihat Bombay will be in¬ 

cluded in the portion ol the Viiaiiate ceded to the Society. If 
this should not be the case, we will have to reconsider, but not 
necessarily to change our plans’ [about the future college]. 

Fathu Steins’ letter was dated 1 ebniarv 27th, 185*1. By that 
time, the unpleasant contingent v. contemplated by him as a 
possibility, had become ;i realits. On the pi creeling February 
Kith of that vear the Bombay Vital iate was officially dis¬ 
membered: ‘The Deccan poilion was entrusted to the Jesuits 
(evidently with a view to their founding a coll, ge in Poona), 
while Bombay, Gujcrat, Malwa, Sind. etc. weie gi\cn over to the 
Capuchins; and Dr. Hartmann was appointed Vicar-Apostolic 
of Bombay and Administrator of Poona/ 

The Propaganda Decree of February Kith, 1851, ran as 
follows: ‘We decree the division of the Bombay Vicariate into 
two Vic ariates-Apostolic. namely, the Northern Vicariate of 
Bombay and the Southern Vicariate of Poona. Bombay will 
contain the Islands of Col aba and Bombay and, besides these, 
the northern districts of Aurangabad, Khandcsh, Malwa, 
Gujcrat and Sind as far as Cabul and the Punjab. - . . The 
Southern or Poona Vicariate shall comprise the Islands of 
Salsette and Bassein and, besides these, the regions of the 
Konkan and the Deccan or Bijapur. By the present decree we 
entrust the Northern Vicariate to the care of the Friars Minor 
(Capuchins) and the Southern [Vicariate] of Poona to the 
Society of Jesus \ 

Widespread disappointment. The Propaganda decree was a 

disappointment to almost all 
concerned: Bishop Hartmann, the Carmelite Fathers and the 
Jesuits in Bombay. 

Bishop Hartmann was disappointed. When he became 
Administrator Apostolic of Bombay on December 13th, 1849, he 
continued to be the Vicar-Apostolic of Patna, where he left 
more than half of his heart, and to which he hoped to return 
sooner or later. His sad experiences in Bombay between 1850 
and 1854 had in no way resulted in establishing endearing ties 
between him and Bombay. If he had been a Frenchman, 
Bishop Hartmann might have said Bombay est une xnaie gal&re, 
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4 Bombay is a hell upon earth \ Patna is not exactly a table- 
land; in comparison with Bombay, Bishop Hartmann could 
murmur: 4 My home is in the Highlands, my home is not here! ' 
When the Vicariate of Bombay was divided between the 
Capuchins and the Jesuits, Bishop Hartmann ceased to be 
Vicar-Apostolic of Patna; and a brother-Capuc him Father 
Athanasius Zuber, was nominated to that office. Bombay then 
w r as Bishop Hartmanns home: the song about the beloved 
Highlands of Patna was stilled on Bishop Hartmann's lips. 

The Carmelite Fathers of Bombay were likewise disappointed, 
because they were dispossessed of the Mission in which they had 
laboured for 133 vears: sewing in tears, it was but rarely given 
them to reap in joy. Their past sufferings, and the campaign 
launched against them under the leadership of a brother- 
Carmelite, Dr. Whelan, had strengthened the bonds that linked 
them to their mission field. 

Their General had indeed officially informed Cardinal Fran- 
soni on December 12th. 1853, that the Carmelite Fathers, meet¬ 
ing in solemn session on October 3rd, 1853, had dec ided to give 
up the Mission of Bombay. Afterwards, in the papal decree 
of March 8th. 1854, confirming Propaganda’s electee of February 
16th. it was stated: 4 The Superiors of the Carmelite Order 
asked to be relieved of the Bombav Mission. We [Gregory XVI] 
have under advice accepted their resignation.’ For all that, the 
Carmelite Fathers on the spot, when thev heard of the sad 
new r s, were distressed; and one of them, poor Father Mauritius 
of St. Albert, actually died broken hearted, because his brethren 
in religion, without reason, held him in part responsible for the 
transfer of their Mission to the Capuchins and the Jesuits. 

The General of the Carmelite Order, Reverend Father 
Natalis a Santa Anna, was informed by his subjects in Bombay 
of their great sorrow at being dispossessed of their beloved 
Mission. It was then too late for the General to rescind the 
resignation of October the 3rd, 1853. But he was so deeply 
moved by the letters from Bombay that he told Archbishop 
Barnabo that he could not take an active part in the suppres¬ 
sion of the Carmelite Mission, but would be content with 
yielding passive obedience. In other words, he refused to call 
back the Carmelites from Bombay to Italy. 

The Jesuits in the Bombay Vicariate were not merely dis¬ 
appointed, but bewildered. In their opinion Bombay and not 
Poona was the proper place for starting a college, and in this 
matter Bishop Hartmann had come to agree with them. The 
Jesuit authorities at headquarters in Rome were of the same 
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mind, as can be gathered from the already quoted letter which 
the Geneial of the Order wrote to Father Steins on January 19th, 
18:>4. 1 hey were dismayed at tlie news that the town of 
Bombay was to be a part of the Not them Vicariate, entrusted 
to the Capuchins. 

I he Cannelites field the Jesuits responsible for their being 
superseded in Bombay by two other religious Orders, the 
Capuchins and llie Jesuits themselves. The resentment of the 
Carmelites in Bombay was shared by the members of their 
Order in Rome; a letter of May 7th, 1851, written by Reverend 
Father Beckx to Father Steins, is significant: *1 have tried to 
explain to the General of the Carmelites that the Jesuits made 
no attempts to have the Mission of Bombay assigned to them, 
and that the acceptance of it is merely on out part an act of 
obedience to the oiders of the Sacred Congregation.’ This 
letter may not have lulled suspicion at Carmelite headquarters, 
though the statement made in it was the plain truth. 

The beginning of Jesuit work The first two Jesuits to land 
in Bombay. in Bombay came out in 1848 

with Dr. Whelan, apparently 
without their local superior sufficiently weighing the con¬ 
sequences of this step. On July 10th, 1848, Reverend Father 
John Roothaan wrote to Bishop Cano/.: ‘The Vice-Provincial 
[of the iiish Piovince] was overhastv in granting the request 
made b\ the Vicar-Apostolic [Dr. Whelan] for two Fathers.* 
The General was for calling them back, because they were 
being made the tools of the Irish party in Bombay, bent on 
getting iid of the Italian Carmelites. He afterwards wrote to 
the Irish Vice-Provincial, Father Saint-Leger: ‘The two Fathers 
[Sheehan and Kyan] either are not consulted at all by the 
Bishop or, when consulted, their advice is not heeded. Yet they 
arc held responsible for the innovations which that Prelate [Dr. 
Whelan] wants to introduce: therefore, it seems to me that they 
had better be told to come back.’ 

As already stated elsewhere. Father Alexander Kyan w-as re¬ 
called by his Superior shortly after Bishop Hartmann’s arrival 
in Bombay; but Father Patrick Sheehan stayed on and became 
Bishop Hartmann’s right-hand man till his death at Poona, on 
December 18th, 1850. Fathers Sheehan and Kyan were there¬ 
fore not scouts, sent out by the Jesuit authorities at Rome to 
spy out the land and blaze the trail for future Jesuit raiders. 
Sheehan and Kyan were not raiders, nor were the Jesuit Fathers 
who came immediately after them: Walter Steins, Anthony 
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Pereira. Anlhonv Jaques. James Peniston and William Strick¬ 
land. Everv one of this Jesuit quintet came to Bombay as the 
result of Bishop Hartmanns ceaseless and persistent ent tea tics 
—a statement for which chapter and verse have already been 
given in the course of this narrative. 

'The Jesuits came to Bombav under orders from Rome, as is 
shown bv Reverend Father Beckx’s lette r of January 19th. 1854, 
written at a time when the deli bet at ions of Propaganda on the 
partition of the Bombav Vicariate had entered upon their final 
phase. It had come to the ears of the General that Fathers 
Puccinelli and Strickland were in favour of the Society taking 
over a part of the Bombay Vicariate. The General found fault 
with them for not minding their own business. * They spoke 
on this matter to Archbishop Barnabo [Secretary to Propaganda], 
taking it for granted that they had a right to do so.’ Then the 
General continues: * When our late Father General. John 
Roothaan, was asked in 1851 for men to open a college in the 
Bombay Vicariate, he pleaded as an excuse the limited number 
of men at his disposal. When, not so long ago. Archbishop 
Barnabo spoke to me in general terms about the same project, 
I also stressed the embarrassing paucitv of fully trained Fathers; 
and I added that I was not so sure that I could accept the offer 
of a new Mission, if it were made.’ The Jesuits then came 
first at Bishop Hartmann’s invitation; and next, in obedience 
to the orders of Propaganda. They never plotted to drive the 
Carmelites from Bombay. 

The Capuchin Fathers, however, had no such feelings of dis¬ 
appointment ivhen the Northern Vicariate w r as offered them as 
a new mission field. They came willingly, full of eagerness to 
labour in the Lord’s vineyard under the direction of Bishop 
Hartmann, a member of their own Order. They had no idea 
of the many troubles in store for them. For the Propaganda 
decree of 1851 inaugurated a period of four years of unrest, 
which will now' he dealt with under the heading: La Triple 
Mcsententc , meaning the misunderstandings between the Capu¬ 
chins, the Carmelites and the Jesuits. 

La Triple Mesentente. The Propaganda Decree of 1854 

was accepted by all, by the Capuchins 
who were pleased, and by Bishop Hartmann, the Carmelite 
Fathers and the Jesuits, who were disappointed. No protests 
were raised against it. There w r as actually nothing wrong with 
the decree itself, and the misunderstandings which arose soon 
afterwards arc all traceable to the resolve, already of several 
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years’ standing, to have a Jesuit college in the town of 

Bombay. 

No trouble would have arisen if the Jesuits had fallen in 
with Bishop Huitmann's suggestion that Bandra was the place 
for the future college. Bishop Hartmann at one lime held that 
Bandra was an ideal centre for the future educational activities 
of the Jesuits. It was situated in the Island of Salsette, whicli 
formed a part of the Southern Vicariate of Poona entrusted to 
the Society; it was the chief town of that Island, and could 
easily be reached by train from Bombay, a daily railway service 
having been inaugurated between the two places. A new 7 
chinch had just been completed with a house attached to it. 
The house was rather small, but it would do to begin with. 
The chinch which Bishop Hartmann had in mind was the old 
church of St. Peter’s, and the house was a part of the building 
known for mam years as St. Stanislaus’ Institution. In our own 
clays a new church lias been built, and St. Stanislaus’ Institu¬ 
tion was also partly demolished, partly rebuilt, and changed 
beyond recognition. 

Bishop Hartmann's choice of Bandra can be easily explained: 
he was convinced that Capuchins and Jesuits could not live 
together in peace in the town of Bombay. Three years later, 
on June 2nd, 1857, he made a similar statement in a letter to 
Father Steins: 4 The two religious Orders [Capuchins and 
Jesuits] cannot live peacefully together in the same place/ 
This letter was shown to the Jesuit General, Reverend Father 
Bcckx, and filled him with a holy indignation. Father Beckx 
reported the matter to Cardinal Barnabo, wiio had become the 
Prefect of Propaganda in 185b, and protested against this state¬ 
ment. When Bishop Hartmann w’as asked for an explanation, 
he quietly observed that he was speaking of the relations be¬ 
tween the two religious Orders, not in Europe, but in the 
mission field. There the matter ended. Cardinal Barnabo and 
Reverend Father Beckx were sufficiently in the know 7 of things 
to realize that Bishop Hartmaan was merely stating a fact 
which could not be gainsaid. 

Father Steins, who was very business-like, was well aware of 
the difficulties hound to arise if Capuchins and Jesuits were 
thrown together in Bombay; yet he was dead against Bishop 
Hartmann’s Bandra scheme. Nor did he ever change his mind 
in this regard. Some three years later, he w’rote to Cardinal 
Barnabo on April 25th, 1857: *A Bandra college is a utopian 
scheme. It is absurd to expect that students from Bombay 
will take the trouble to travel daily sonic eight miles by train 
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and walk another mile or so from Bandra station to the Jesuit 
house. . . . Poona and Bandra will never never answer the pur¬ 
pose we have in view, which is to compete successfully with the 
Protestant schools and colleges.’ 

Father Steins was a hard-headed Hollander, and Bishop Hart¬ 
mann gave in once more, as he had already done when drop¬ 
ping the Poona scheme. On May 31st, 1854, he informed 
Reverend Father Beckx of his final surrender: For a long 
time it was my considered opinion that the college should be 
started either at Poona or in Salsette fat Bandra], but I have 
now come round to the view that, in the interests of religion, 
Bombay is the proper place for it. It is almost incredible how 
greatly the souls of our young men are imperilled in the Pro¬ 
testant schools. The\ rarelv approach the sacraments, they do 
not pray, they are no longer steadfast in the Faith. 

4 All are eager to learn English and to study sc ience in order 
to improve their prospects in life. The college must therefore 
have courses in English, geometry, mechanics, physics, geology, 
astronomy and mathematics. It has become a matter of neces¬ 
sity which brooks no further delay. For the present it is not 
necessary to erect new buildings; it is sufficient to have a fairly 
large house and open at once a school with three teachers. 

‘I need at least four Jesuit Fathers for the Northern Vicariate 
[entrusted to the Capuchins], and if Father Steins is appointed 
Rector of the college, one additional Father will have to come, 
four missionaries and one professoi; unless it be decided to 
start the college in a small way, with a two-man staff, Fathers 
Steins and Peniston.’ 

The first Capuchins who arrived in Bombay to take over the 
Northern V icariate, were not happy at having as their fellow- 
workers in Bombay half a dozen Carmelites and two or three 
Jesuits. There followed the inevitable bickerings. In the 
words of Bishop Hartmann writing to Reverend Father Salvator 
dOzieri, Minister General of the Order, on March 12th, 1854: 

* The transfer of the Mission of Bombay to our Order has 
landed me in a sea of trouble. The Carmelite Fathers are very 
much put out and have written letters to me, containing threats 
and false accusations, and challenging my authority. Not all 
the Carmelites have been so nasty, but one or the other has; 
and not many men are needed when it is a question of making 
trouble and spreading discontent. 

4 The Jesuits are hard at work, greatly appreciated by the 
Catholics and also by myself. Whenever their Order enters 
upon a new venture, capable men are chosen to begin it well. 
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‘ Four Capuchin Fathers have arrived. With the exception 
of one, the others are at present of no use. . . . Unfortunately, 
the Carmelites and the Jesuits have not been slow to discover 
the grievous shortcomings of these men and, as is but natural, 
they do not think highly of the Capuchins. . . . For heaven’s 
sake, send out good and capable men to come to my assistance 
in my great need.’ 

The little regard in which these first poorly equipped Capu¬ 
chins were held by their fellow-missionaries was the thin end 
of the wedge. Before long the Carmelites and the Jesuits had 
reason l<> change their minds about the missionary resourceful¬ 
ness of the Capuchin Fathers. Those who came afterwards to 
Bombay weie good men, zealous and capable. Unfortunately, 
the cleavage had started, and the wedge continued to drive 
deep into the mutual relations between Carmelites, Capuchins 
and Jesuits, dividing them asunder, and separating them into 
bodies openly at variance with each other. 

The Carmelites thought themselves ill-used and unjustly 
deprived of their mission field. In the words of Bishop Flart- 
maim. ‘ They state publicly that their Father General has 
given up the Mission of Bombay because of my accusations 
made in Rome against the Carmelite missionaries. No wonder 
that the Cannelites in Bombay and the secular priests, w 7 ith 
whom they are on good terms, think the worst of myself and 
my Secretary.’ They did not welcome the Capuchins, looking 
upon them as late comers, workers of the eleventh hour, who 
came to reap where others had sowed. They positively dis¬ 
liked the Jesuits, whom they held largely responsible for the 
Carmelite Order being superseded in Bombay by two other 
Orders, the Capuchins and the Jesuits themselves. 

Apart from this, the Carmelites, on relinquishing Bombay, 
had stipulated that a house or residence should be left to them 
to serve as a pied a terre for the Carmelite missionaries passing 
through Bombay on their way to and fro from Malabar to Italy. 
This had been granted them. But the few remaining Carmelite 
Fathers in Bombay quietly carried on their ministrations in the 
churches in their charge before the Decree of 1854; and they 
unostentatiously challenged Bishop Hartmann, the Capuchins 
and the Jesuits to interfere with them. Without in any way 
openly opposing Bishop Hartmann, the Carmelites gave him a 
lot of trouble. On April 2nd, 1855, Bishop Hartmann wrote 
to Propaganda: ‘The rumour is gaining ground that the 
Carmelite Fathers intend to open their Malabai Seminary in 
Bombay. I hope that they will not be allowed to do so, other- 
13 
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wise 1 would have to oppose them with all niv might; and if 
they should return to Bombay, the Capuchins had better leave, 
rather than consent to the Northern Vicariate [of Bombay] 
being further carved up. 

4 The Jesuits are needed for the college, and they will w T in 
over the best of their students to join the Society. Next, the 
Carmelites will make a selection among the remaining pro¬ 
mising young men for their Order. The Capuchins, who are 
not angels, will take this very ill. Your Eminence well knows 
that rivalry among the members of different religious Orders 
has done great harm in the past. There are already Jesuits in 
Bombay, and Capuchins, and secular priests, vying with one 
another; the Carmelites are not needed. There is no difficulty 
about their having a house of their own in Bombay, but this 
house should not become a centre of Carmelite missionary 
ministrations.’ 

This difficulty was eventually averted, and the Carmelites 
were told to establish elsewhere and outside Bombay their half¬ 
way house between Malabar and Italy. But the trouble which 
arose from the simultaneous presence of the Jesuits and the 
Capuchins in Bombay was not so easily settled. 

The Jesuits and the Capuchins were not actually engaged in 
open warfare, but the mutual relations between the members 
of the two Orders were anything but friendly. Though the 
rules of conventional propriety continued to be observed, they 
lived in a cold-w y ar atmosphere of veiled hostility. In the words 
of Bishop Hartmann, writing to Cardinal Fransoni on October 
1st, 1855: 'I regret to have to inform you that some of our 
[Capuchin] missionaries look askance at the Jesuit Fathers in 
spite of all my pleadings. Some of them are discontented and 
want to return home, because they cannot bear the sight and 
presence of the Jesuits in Bombay. They grant that the Jesuits 
may be required for a college, but with innate distrust they fear 
that the Jesuits will gain a firm hold over all the people of 
Bombay, so that our missionaries [the Capuchins] and their 
churches will be held in contempt. 

‘ I do not think that this is likely to happen. Moreover, 
while a healthy rivalry is all right, this sort of parochial spirit 
is all wrong. I will do my utmost to locate the college in a 
place which suits the Jesuits and will not be objected to by our 
missionaries [the Capuchins] working in the various parishes. 

I am in an awkward predicament indeed.* 

The discontent of the Capuchin Fathers was no doubt partly 
due to the high esteem in which the Jesuits were held by 
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Bishop Hartmann. Before the arrival of the Capuchins in 
Bombay, His Lordship wrote to the General of the Society: 

* The few Fathers of the Society with me in Bombay are giving 
complete satisfaction to the Catholics with whom they have to 
deal, and also to myself. They are a great help and comfort 
in my distress. Father Peniston is a useful man and very 
popular, and I hope that Father Steins will be allowed to stay 
in Bombay. 1 

After the publication of the Decree of 1854, by which the 
Northern Vicariate [Bombay] was entrusted to the Capuchins, 
Bishop Hartmann continued to lean for aid and support on the 
Jesuit Fathers; he needed them for his college. When the 
Bombay Vicariate was dismembered, Bishop Hartmann was 
appointed Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay and Administrator of 
Poona. In this latter capacity he was in a position to assign 
to the Jesuit Fathers tasks and posts of his own choosing and 
to make use of their services in Bombay. But these appoint¬ 
ments gave offence to the Capuchin Fathers, wary of Jesuit 
tactics and strategy. 

The Capuchins said among themselves: A Jesuit Father, 
Anthony Pereira, has been made Rector of the Seminary; 
another Jesuit, James Peniston, is chaplain at Colaha; and 
Father Steins, who was meant to proceed to Borneo, has been 
given permission to stay in Bombay at the request of Bishop 
Hartmann, who apparently is himself half a Jesuit and has no 
use for his brothcr-Capuchins. The Jesuits w’ant a college with 
a church attached to it; if we do not keep a sharp look-out, 
they will before long lord it over us, and will finally manage to 
get rid of us, as they ousted the Carmelites. 

That this is a true-to-life picture may be gathered from the 
existing documents. The Jesuits were fully aware of this, and 
Father Steins wrote to the General of the Order on June 10th, 
1855: ‘ For the present, we live side by side wdth the Capuchins; 
we have made it a practice of complying in everything with the 
Bishop’s requests in order to help him in his need, yet we are 
accused of meddling in what is not our business.* Far more 
outspoken was Bishop Hartmann himself: 4 The dislike [of the 
Capuchins] for the Jesuits has grown so intense that there is 
no hope of reaching a friendly understanding on a team-working 
basis. I cannot for the life of me understand their animosity 
against the Jesuits. The charges brought against them are 
childish and fanciful.’ Thus wrote Bishop Hartmann to 
Cardinal Fransoni on October 3rd, 1855. 

This deplorable state of affairs may offend the reader, yet it 
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zV not ununticrsiaiulahle. lhe members vt the two Orders con 
earned were good religious, but not angels. They had the frail¬ 
ties to which human nature is heir. They were not swaved by 
motives of personal ambition, but iaiher by the love of the 
Order to which they belonged. The dissensions between the 
members of the two Orders cannot be viewed in their proper 
perspective, unless it is realized that Capuchin opposition did 
not arise from actual grievances against the Jesuits. The 
Capuchin Fathers dreaded what the Jesuits might do after 
opening their college. 

Father Steins, the Jesuit Superior, had declared: ’It has to 
be clearly understood that to the college there must be attached 
a church, where the Jesuits can hold divine services, i will 
never accept a college where our Fathers are allowed merely to 
teach and not to preach. Bishop Hartmann readily falls in 
with this proposal, but there are others who think differently.’ 
These others were the Capuchins, dreading that the Jesuits 
would assume the spiritual leadership of Bombay. 

These fears might have been to a considerable extent allayed, 
if the Jesuits had succeeded in opening a college. Unfortu¬ 
nately, several Jesuit attempts at beginning a college ended in 
failure; and so the fear of the future persisted and kept aglow 
the animosity against the Jesuits. It was a mistake on the part 
of the Jesuits that their first two attempts to open a college 
were made at Bhuleshwar, where the Cathedral stood. The 
Capuchins, in charge of this church, were reluctant to lend a 
helping hand. The Capuchin Parish Priest, Father Fulgentius, 
already saw himself dispossessed of his office. A Jesuit college 
at Bhuleshwar would mean that the Jesuits would claim the 
Cathedral as then own. 

The Jesuits’ frrst idea was to start a college in a house near 
the Cathedral at Bhuleshwar, in May J835. A month later, on 
June 10th, 1855, Father Steins, who was in charge, gives the 
following brief account of this abortive effort: 4 I had half 
made up my mind to start the college there, but afterwards 
gave up the idea of doing so. Bishop Hartmann was aivay 
from Bombay, and the Capuchin Fathers are not so well dis¬ 
posed towards us as their worthy Bishop. If all had been 
ready to lend a helping hand, as they would have, if the Bishop 
had been in Bombay, the college might be functioning by now. 
It is my belief that the Capuchins only put up with us in 
Bombay because they cannot help it/ 

Father Steins wrote again on January 27th, 1856: ‘Some six 
months ago I was ready to open, not a college, but just an 
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ordinary school, in a house near the Cathedral. I wanted to 
show that I was anxious to promote the cause of education. 
When I made it known that the pupils would have to pay 
a monthly fee of five rupees, not a single candidate applied. 
The Capuchin Fathers opposed the scheme, which was never 
brought to the notice of the public. With their help and good¬ 
will we would have succeeded. The matter ended without any 
serions consequences.’ 

A Capuchin account, written in 1857, gives a slightly differ¬ 
ent version: * We, the Capuchins, had everything in readiness 
[at Bhuleshwar] and Reverend Father Fulgentius, the Capuchin 
parish priest of the Cathedral, was quite ready to help. The 
Vicar-Apostolic was out of Bombay on a pastoial visit of the 
Vicariate. Then Father Steins gave out notice of the opening 
of the school, but asked a monthly fee of five rupees from every 
pupil. Not a single candidate applied for admission. The 
people and the [Capuchin] missionaries weie simply disgusted, 
and the Catholic boys continued to go to the Protestant schools 
as before/ 

There is a further Jesuit explanation of what happened. 
According to Father Steins: ‘The Capuchin Fathers piomised 
us their support, thev changed their minds when they were told 
that they would not he entrusted with the running of the school 
—a task which is not in their line/ The Capuchin way of act¬ 
ing w T as quite understandable. They wanted to run the school, 
they did not want the Jesuits to do so, lest the latter should 
claim the Cathedral as a church attached to the school. 

Bishop Hartmann was worried by this failure. The Capuchins 
became more determined in their opposition to the Jesuits, and 
Bishop Hartmann had to humour them. He wrote on October 
15th, 1856, to the Minister General of the Seraphic Order: ' For 
the sake of peace I have asked the Jesuits to stop giving one of 
the two Sunday sermons in the Cathedral ’ [at Bhuleshwar], 

His Lordship was disappointed: *1 have not been able to 
start either a college or a school there |at Bhuleshwar], although 
the need for it is great, and a worthy object of the joint spiritual 
endeavours of Jesuits and Capuchins alike, with a view to 
strengthening our hold over the Cathedral, the loss of which 
would simply be disastrous/ 

The laity now began to take sides in the quarrel. ‘ When 
this attempt [of opening a school at Bhuleshwar] was first made, 
the people rather liked the Jesuits, but now they have turned 
somewhat hostile/ A plausible explanation of their nascent dis- 
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like was their unwillingness to pay school fees; they were, no 
doubt, all in favour of Free Education. 

Father Steins tried again. He proposed to open the college 
in Medows Street towards the beginning of April, 1856. He 
spoke of this scheme in a letter to the General of the Order, 
dated January 27th, 1856: 'I have succeeded in hiring a house, 
near the Fort Chapel, on a four-year lease. The house will be 
vacant for us to occupy by the beginning of April: and I intend 
to start our college there, on the understanding that the follow¬ 
ing arrangement be accepted: 

* The house is ours for four years. As a means of sustenance 
we have the salary of Rs. 1,200 a year, which one of our Fathers 
draws as military chaplain of the Fort: and in addition, we 
shall have the Mass stipends of our Fathers to contribute to 
our support. After four years, the Society will be at liberty to 
choose any other site for the college, of course with a church 
attached to it, where the Fathers can minister to the spiritual 
needs of the faithful, without how'cver claiming anv stole fees, 
which w’ill be remitted to the parish priest concerned. I do 
not mention here one or the other stipulation less important, 
but which I insisted on inserting in the contract to save us 
future trouble. 

‘ In this manner we proceed without making any fuss and 
without compromising the Catholic cause in case we should fail. 
As the house is next door to the Fort Chapel, we shall first 
let it to be known that there is room in the chaplain’s house 
for a few boarders. If a good number apply, the opening of 
the college can then be made public. If no candidates should 
come forward, we can quietly drop the scheme. For the present, 
our w'atchward must be Safety First.’ 

This third attempt also failed. ‘The Bishop, who at first 
gave it his full support, went back on his promise, alleging 
financial straits. The real reason of his change of front is his 
fear to give oftence to the Capuchins, w'ho are waiting for the 
day when they will see the last of us.’ 

And Bishop Hartmann. The sky was dark indeed. Bishop 

Hartmann wrote to the Minister 
General of his Order: 4 The opposition to the Jesuits is 
increasing, and mutual co-operation between Capuchins and 
Jesuits is declining, while the schismatics [the opposing Goan 
party] make common cause and present an unbroken front.’ 

From the turmoil of warring passions emerges the pathetic 
figure Bishop Hartmann, a lonely man, a priest of God, a bishop 
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and a great lover of souls, who only wished and hoped and 
prayed for peace. He was misunderstood by many, wrongly 
blamed by not a few, and deserving of great pity. He was in 
an impossible situation. What he felt most keenly was the 
veiled hostility against him of his brother-Capuchins. Some of 
them did not come up to his expectations. The first four 
Capuchins sent out to Bombay were not capable men, as has 
already been stated elsewhere. Among those who came after 
them, some apparently could not get acclimatized. In a letter 
written to Reverend Father Beckx, Father Steins gives a vivid 
account of Bishop Hartmann’s distress: 4 One of them [of the 
Capuchins] has taken French leave, embarking on an Arab ship 
westward bound; another has informed the Bishop that on a 
certain day he will leave his mission-station; and still another is 
clamouring to be sent back to Italy.’ 

These details are also given in a letter written on March 18th, 
1855, by Bishop Hartmann to the Minister General of his Order, 
in which His Lordship mentions by name the three delinquents. 
The Vicar-Apostolic and the Jesuit Superior were great friends, 
and Bishop Hartmann turned to Father Steins in his great 
distress. 

This is borne out in a later letter from Father Steins to the 
General of the Society: 4 Some days ago Bishop Hartmann called 
for me and, with tears in his eyes, asked me to entreat Your 
Paternity to send a goodly number of Jesuit missionaries to 
Bombay. When I asked him the reason for this request, he 
told me, in strict confidence and binding me to secrecy, that 
Bombay would never fare well under the Capuchins. He was 
not responsible for their coming. [This was the doing of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, who in 
1854 entrusted the Northern Vicariate of Bombay to the 
Capuchins]. The Catholic Church in Bombay held the first in 
his heart, and its claim was prior to that of any religious Order. 
For this reason, he had already written to Propaganda that 
they had better entrust the Bombay Mission to the Jesuits/ 

In our own days it has been asserted that the Jesuits were 
mainly responsible for the Roman Decree which deprived the 
Capuchins of the Northern Vicariate of Bombay. This will not 
stand the test of histoiical criticism. It was Bishop Hartmann 
himself who took the first step that led to this decision. Father 
Steins, in his letter of October 17th, 1855, says that Bishop 
Hartmann had already written to this effect to the Cardinal 
Prefect of Propaganda. Now, Bishop Hartmann’s letter has 
come down to us, and it is dated October 3rd, 1855, about a 
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fortnight before Father Steins wrote to Rome. lo this letter is 
added the following postscript: 4 Father Steins is alone aware 
of my having written this letter.' 

Furthermore, affairs had come to such a pass that Bishop 
Hartmann, well-nigh in despair, saw no other wav out of the 
difficulty in which he found himseli. In the Bishop's own 
words: ‘The Capuchin missionaries bear me ill-will, and they 
are still more opposed to my Coadjutor [Bishop Ignatius Pcrsico] 
whose arrival, so they say openly, will be the signal for the 
Capuchin exodus from Bombay, because, in their e\es, he is 
more than half a Jesuit. This dislike is known to all the 
Catholics, especially to the Europeans, who no longer show any 
regard for the Capuchins and do not like them. Our enemies, 
the so-called Portuguese, the schismatics, are ever so glad, and 
also dead against the Jesuits, to the gicat detriment of the 
Catholic Church in Bombay.’ 

On that same day, October 3rd, 1 S55, Bishop Hartmann 
apprised the Procurator General of the Capuchins at Rome of 
the deplorable state of affairs: ‘The Capuchin Fatheis do not 
want to hear my Coadjutor’s name e\cn mentioned and are more 
ill-disposed against him than against mvsclf. because, so they 
say, he is too pro-Jesuit. Reverend Father Lauren tins (OEM. 
Cap.) has so often reprimanded them, that he has also inclined 
their dislike; while Reverend Fathet Celsus (OEM. Cap.) is of 
opinion that the evil is past lemedy, and that nothing short 
of a miracle can save the situation. This pool Father is con¬ 
stantly suffering from illness, which, as he himself admits, is 
due to the sorrow of seeing his brother-Capuchins so wedded 
to their prejudices/ 

Bishop Hartmann also wrote to Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect 
of Propaganda; ‘ Lest the Seraphic Order should forfeit its good 
name, the Bombay Mission had better be entrusted as soon as 
possible to another Order, or, as an alternative, the Northern 
Vicariate of Bombay might be made the part of another Vicariate 
with the exception of Bombay, which should go to the Jesuits/ 

And in his letter of the same date—October 3rd, 1855—to the 
Procurator General of the Capuchins: ‘ There is but one way 
to save the good name of our Order, and this is to withdraw 
as soon as possible from Bombay, the sooner the better. For 
me and my Coadjutor, it will be impossible either to govern 
the Church of Bombay or to further the cause of religion in 
these parts. If our [Capuchin] Fathers refuse to bear the 
burden and the heat of the day, if they do not want to collaborate 
with me with all their might, there is no further use of our 
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staying here. Whatever the Superiors of the Order may decree, 
I have to act, when the cause of religion and the interests of 
the Church are in jeopardy. The schism rages in our midst, 
and the scandal caused by recalcitrant secular priests gives me 
enough of trouble already. For the present, all my thoughts 
centre on the best wav to serve the cause of religion. I have 
written in the same sense to Propaganda/ 

These letters speak for themselves. When Bishop Hartmann 
wrote to Propaganda and to the Procurator General of his Older 
to the died that, in his opinion, the Bombay Mission had better 
be handed over to the Jesuits, the Capuchins in Bombay had 
only themselves to thank for it. If they had stood four-square 
behind their Bishop, the question of theirleaving Bombay would 
never have arisen. 

Bishop Hartmann was in great distress. It touched him 
keenly that in Bombay the Jesuits succeeded while the Capuchins 
failed. He wrote in April 1857: ‘ Blushing for shame. 1 stand 
before the Superiors of our Order and face our Capuchin mis¬ 
sionaries. I have alwavs tried to convince them that the Jesuits 
were not swayed by ambitious motives. I would fain forget the 
past and draw 7 a more appealing picture of what has happened: 
but others think otherwise, especially the Superiors, whom I 
could never bring to share my views/ 

Bishop Hartmann was unwavering in his allegiance to the 
Seraphic Order; but he was right when he wrote to the Procura¬ 
tor General of his Order: Primum enim episcopus sum et dein 
religionis scraphicac mem brum f 4 The Church in Bombay has a 
stronger claim on me than the Seraphic Order/ A member of 
any religious Order, raised to the episcopacy and entrusted with 
the administration of an ecclesiastical territory, is in conscience 
bound to be guided by this rule. 

Discussions in Rome. After Bishop Hartmann had informed 

Father Steins of his two letters w T ritten 
on October 3rd, 1855, the one to the Cardinal Prefect of Pro¬ 
paganda and the other to the Procurator General of the 
Capuchins, the question of the Jesuit college in Bombay was 
for the time being pigeon-holed. It was too complicated a busi¬ 
ness to be settled by correspondence, and Bishop Hartmann and 
Father Steins were of opinion that the matter had better be 
discussed viva voce at headquarters in Rome. 

On March 19th, 1856, Bishop Hartmann asked permission to 
repair to Rome. His request was granted on May 10th of that 
year by Cardinal Antonelli, the Papal Secretary of State, acting 
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as Vice-Prefect of Propaganda after the death of James Philip 
Cardinal Fransoni on April 22nd, 1856. It is not correct to 
say that Bishop Hartmann was asked or ordered to come to 
Rome; and of course there was not a particle of truth in the 
story spread bv the Padroadists that His Lordship left Bombay 
in disgrace. On July 13th, 1856, Examiner simply stated: 'We 
have been requested to contradict a report circulated by the 
schismatics through their recognised medium the Abelha that 
His Lordship was recalled.' This was mere slander. 

Father Steins had already made a similar request to repair 
to Rome in his letter to Reverend Father Beckx of October 17th, 
1855. But in his reply of January 16th, 1856, the General of 
the Society was of opinion that, until further notice, Father 
Steins had better stay where he was. Hence, on July 29th, 1856, 
the day of Bishop Hartmann’s departure from Bombay, Father 
Steins entrusted him with a letter for the General of the Society: 

‘ This letter w r ill be taken to Europe by Bishop Hartmann, 
who will spend some time in Rome.' 

It looks, therefore, as if the two men, after discussing the 
matter between themselves, arrived at the conclusion that they 
had better proceed to Rome and thrash out the question there. 
Father Steins was granted permission to come to Rome on 
September 24th, 1856. He left Bombay on December 3rd, 1856, 
went first on business to Calcutta, where he arrived on December 
20th, and sailed for Europe on January 3rd, 1857. Meanwhile 
Bishop Hartmann had arrived in Rome on September 14th, 1856. 
and had given the ecclesiastical authorities his views on the 
inadvisability of concluding a concordat with Portugal. After 
giving his opinion, he did not prolong his stay in the Eternal 
City, and in the month of October of the same year he started 
on an episcopal begging tour through Switzerland, which was 
his native land, and other countries: France, England and 
Ireland. While in Dublin, he received in February, 1857, an 
urgent summons to return to Italy. Father Steins had arrived 
at Jesuit headquarters. In March 1857, Bishop Hartmann was 
back in Rome. 

The long deliberations were presided over by Cardinal 
Barnabo, who had been appointed Prefect of Propaganda in 
succession to Cardinal Fransoni. Those participating were: 
Salvator d’Ozieri, Minister General of the Seraphic Order; Peter 
Beckx, General of the Society of Jesus; Anastasius Hartmann, 
Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay and Administrator of Poona; and 
Walter Steins, Superior of the Jesuits in the Bombay-Poona 
mission field. 
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The meetings were at times rather stormy, and in April the 
negotiations came to a deadlock. Bishop Hartmann has left it 
in writing: ‘Perhaps the only way out of the difficulty is for 
the Jesuits to leave the Northern Vicariate [Bombay] and to keep 
within the Southern Vicariate [Poona]. If they wish to establish 
a college in Poona or Bandra, well and good; otherwise, when 
it becomes necessary, I shall get another religious Congregation 
to open a college in Bombay.’ For the sake of peace. Bishop 
Hartmann was even ready to drop his cherished scheme of a 
Jesuit college in Bombay. 

But this plan was soon given up. The prime consideration 
was, after all, the desperate condition of the Catholic youngsters 
in Bombay, in imminent danger of losing their faith. A college 
was necessary, there was little hope of the Christian Brothers 
taking charge of it. At last it was proposed that the Southern 
Vicariate [Poona] should be entrusted to the* Capuchins, while 
the Northern Vicariate [Bombay] should pass into the hands of 
the Jesuits, and the Sacred Congregation issued a decree to this 
effect on August 13th, 1857. Bishop Hartmann was appointed 
Vicar-Apostolic of Poona and Administrator of Bombay. 

The Capuchin Fathers were naturally not overpleased, neither 
those in Italy, nor those in Bombay; but ail, like good soldiers, 
obeyed; and their obedience is surely worth recording and calls 
for admiration. But after the change had been promulgated, 
further difficulties cropped up. 

The Capuchin Fathers hold none so dear as Lady Poverty, 
and St. Ignatius has left it in w r riring in his Constitutions that 
all the members of the Society should love poverty as a mother. 
Yet these great lovers of poverty, the Capuchins and the Jesuits, 
quarrelled about the division between Bombay and Poona of 
the comparatively small financial resources of the Vicariate of 
Bombay. The Jesuits wanted to give as little as possible, and 
the Capuchins wanted to get as much as possible. Neither 
Capuchins nor Jesuits were anxious to enrich themselves so 
that they might live in comfort and ease, but they needed money 
badly in order to run their respective Missions. 

In the words of Father Fulgentius: ‘When the question of 
the division of the Mission property came to be discussed, diffi¬ 
culties of such an intricate nature arose, that the Superior 
General of the Order, of which Bishop Hartmann was a member, 
preferred to get clear of never-ending complications by giving 
up the Bombay and Poona Missions entirely to the Jesuits. The 
decision had already been agreed upon in July 1858, and it was 
officially announced and ratified on August 13th, 1858. In this 
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With these words of Father Fulgent ms, 
curtain on this account of the preliminary steps that led to the 
establishment of a Jesuit college in Bombav. ! his part of our 
storv centres round many persons. Carmelites. Capuchins and 
Jesuits, the greatest of them all being Bishop Anastasias 
Hartmann, deserving a special cut tain-call. 


The curtain-call. When the authorities at Jesuit head¬ 
quarters in Rome send the members of the 
Order to make a settlement in places where they are strangers, 
their manner of proceeding is generally this: they open a school, 
often a mere primary school, and proudly call it (ollegium 
inchoatum , ‘ a college in the making ’. In time they drop the 
qualifying adjective and write to Rome about the progress of 
their collegium. They did this in Bombay, where they 
were especially called by Bishop Hartmann to establish 
a college. 

Humanly speaking, but for Bishop Hartmann, the Jesuits 
would never have come to Bombay; and humanly speaking, but 
for Bishop Hartmann, there would he no Jesuit college in 
Bombay today. Bishop Hartmann did not see the college built; 
but he planned it. He got the Jesuits to Bombay; and once 
they were there, the college was bound to follow. It was all 
Bishop Hartmann’s doing. 

In our own days, memorials have been set up, symbolical of 
a nation’s gratitude to the men who died on land and sea and 
in the air. while fighting for their country; a marble slab under 
1’Arr de Triomphc at Paris, bearing the inscription: Au Soldat 
Inconnu , an obelisk at Whitehall, in London, dedicated to ‘ The 
Unknown! Warrior’. 

Once a year, the approaches of Whitehall resound with the 
measured tread of marching soldiers on their way to the 
cenotaph, round which they form an open square. Behind the 
soldiers, civilians arc massed, shoulder to shoulder, in thousands. 
Near the cenotaph the praying clergy raise their voices in suppli¬ 
cation for the departed. A frail figure, draped in black, lays a 
wreath at the foot of the obelisk. At the word of command, the 
soldiers stand stock still, the crowd becomes motionless, and the 
bugles sound the last post in long-drawn-out wails, haunting, 
piercing, mournful. . . . 

There is also a cenotaph in Bombay, the present-day St. 
Xavier’s College, a perpetual reminder of a great though not 
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forgotten soldier. Bishop Anastasius Hartmann. Let us sound 
the last post for him: 

‘ Blessed is the man 
Having no part 
With godless, s< oiling sinners. 

Tike a tree is he, 

B\ running waieis planted. 

Always in leaf. 

And never barren!' 

1 n.t ( unha G.: 'I lie Origin of Bombay, 45. 

2 H T 2 <»s. 

Jubilee souvenir ol St. Xavier's . . 5. 

1 Saint (.\! 1..: Tes nouveaux joaiites . . 41>(J-f4h, 

5 Ik ■sse I.. I.a Mission <lu Madme, 101. 

t> Yath A.: Die deuisihen Jesiulen . . t>9. 

7 Iulgentnis: Bishop Hartmann, 225. 




XVIII. BISHOP HARTMANNS ACHIEVEMENT 


The need of schools. The planning of the Jesuit college for 

Bombay did not engross Bishop 
Hartmann completely. Though the college figured largely in 
his voluminous correspondence, it was little more than a side¬ 
line, and did not interfere with the scrupulous fulfilment of his 
episcopal duties on behalf of his flock. During half a dozen 
years he did pioneer work in the cause of Catholic education. 
A few months after his arrival in the Island, Bishop Hartmann 
wrote to Propaganda, on May 9th, 1850: ‘As regards the state 
of Catholic education, no mission field in India has been so 
badly served as Bombay. The few existing schools are of poor 
standard, and Catholic parents have no alternative other than 
to send their children to Protestant schools where, year after 
year, a number of them turn Protestants/ 

The Catholic parents themselves were not unduly perturbed 
by this deplorable leakage. In Bishop Hartmann’s own words: 

‘ Catholic schools are a much needed desideratum, because the 
parents do not impart any religious instruction to their offspring 
in their homes, nor do they insist on their children attending 
the catechism lessons given in the church. The youngsters grow 
up in complete ignorance of the divine law. and later swell 
the ranks of the indifferentists. The Protestants give Catholic 
children a kind welcome in their several schools.’ However, the 
parents were not the only ones to blame. Bishop Hartmann, 
who was not at all against the Carmelites, wrote: ‘ My great 
grievance against the Carmelites is that they did not start an 
orphanage [for boys and girls]. When the children of soldiers 
become orphans through the death of either father or mother, 
the accepted custom is to send them as a matter of course to 
the Protestant orphanage, where all of them, without exception, 
are lost to the Church.’ Bishop Whelan had also been very 
remiss: 4 He did nothing for education/ 

In his letter of May 9th, 1850, to Propaganda Bishop 
Hartmann bewailed his helplessness: ‘I can do little in the 
matter, for the funds of the Vicariate are in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment, and I am head over ears in debt. But for a monthly 
allowance of 200 rupees from Government, I would not be able 
to meet my personal expenses/ For all that, the tale of woe 
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ended in a stern resolve: 4 Nevertheless I mean to do all in my 
power till with the assistance of the Catholic laity I shall be 
able to open a few Catholic schools. I have already started 
an orphanage for girls/ 

Female educational The opening of this orphanage was 

establishment. an important event. The Bishop 

referred to it in a letter to Rome, written 
a fortnight later, on May 24th, 1850: 4 The recently opened 
orphanage is doing well/ 

An earlier attempt, made two years before Dr. Hartmann’s 
arrival in Bombay, had ended in failure. After Bishop Fortini’s 
death in January 1848, f ather Michael Anthony, who was then 
Y T icar General and in charge of the Vicariate sede vacante , 4 the 
see being unoccupied ’, laid the foundations of a female 
orphanage in the compound of St. Anne’s, Byculla. Eight years 
after the event, this scheme and its failure are casually men¬ 
tioned in the Examiner of April 12th, 1856: 4 Unfortunately, 
the work was suspended to Father Michael’s great grief ’—by 
order of Bishop Whelan. 

When Bishop Whelan arrived in Bombay as Vicar-Apostolic 
in 1848, there was already a movement afoot 4 to bring about a 
formation of schools and orphanages, especially of a female 
orphanage ’. This project was sponsored by a few individuals, 
who called themselves 4 The Bombay Catholic Education and 
Orphan Society ’, and they were also members of 4 The Catholic 
Bombay Institute ’ controlled by a little clique of 16 turbulent 
Irishmen. In the Monthly Miscellany of Western India of those 
days, these trouble-makers are described as men 4 who had left 
the military ranks in which they came out to India, and by dint 
of perseverance, economy and industry had endeavoured to gain 
a fairer position abroad [in India] than they would have had 
at home ’ [in Ireland]. 

At first Dr. Whelan had their co-operation, but soon after¬ 
wards he quarrelled with them, and Father Michael Anthony’s 
scheme fell through. Dr. Whelan did not want to hear any 
more of a female orphanage. He even forbade Father Michael 
Anthony from carrying out his plan of opening an orphanage 
for girls. In the words of Dr. Hartmann in his letter of May 
9th, 1850, to Propaganda: 4 He [Bishop Whelan] did so on the 
plea that the nuns did not want to have anything to do with 
orphanages/ 

These nuns were three Loretto nuns of Rathfarnham, whom 
Dr. Whelan brought with him to Bombay in 1848, in order 
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to open a school for children of the somewhat better classes. 
This was not to the liking of the members of The Bombay 
Institute and of the Orphan Society; and no such school was 
started. However, Dr. Hartmann in a letter to Propaganda of 
August :’»rd did not admit Dr. Whelan’s statement about the 
nuns’ unwillingness to take care of orphans: 4 Such is not the 
case. The nuns willingly take tare of all the girls I send them 
in the orphanage 1 have started.’ 

Possiblv, after Dr. Whelan’s departure. Bishop Hartmann, 
gathering the scattered pieces, managed to open an orphanage 
of his own with the assistance of the Loretto nuns. This surmise 
is confirmed by a brief reference, made in the Examiner of 
August. 1st, 1851, to the orphanage as having already been 
established 4 upwards of twelve months ’. 

Unfoi innately, the three Loretto nuns were not a great help. 
Their convent soon fell on evil davs, mainly because Dr. Whelan 
did not insist on the strict observance of the rule. He allowed 
each nun to choose her own confessor: to receive visitors from 
outside so long as the latter were not Italian Carmelites; to 
accept presents without leave of the superioress and even against 
her wishes; and to dine outside. In eighteen months each of 
the three nuns was for some time superioiess, even the youngest 
of them who had just finished Iter novitiate. One of the three 
left, and the two others were about to leave when Bishop Hart¬ 
mann arrived in Bombay. These two promised to stay till the 
arrival of the Sisters of Jesus and Mary. 

A little band of four Sisters of Jesus and Mary set out in 
bullock carts from Agra to Bombay, and were about forty days 
on the road. The date of their departure may be gathered 
from a letter written by Dr. Hartmann to Archbishop Carew 
of Calcutta: 4 The nuns left Agra very early in November/ 
They reached Bombay before December 11th; on that day the 
two Lorctto nuns, who had promised to stay in Bombay till 
the arrival of the Agra Sisters, left for Calcutta. 

These nuns of Jesus and Mary were stout-hearted women 
indeed; and three of them with manly names: the Superioress, 
Reverend Mother St. Leo, whose namesake was an energetic 
Pope; her Assistant, Mother St. Thaddeus, and Sister St. Peter of 
Alcantara, still a Novice. The fourth member of the quartet 
was more gently named Miss Lamb; she was a Postulant, which 
means that she was on trial; and she undoubtedly was tried. 

They travelled by slow stages, halting for the night at a Dak 
bungalow, if there was one, or under a way-side banian tree. Their 
only fare was keer, a mixture of milk and rice, and chappatties 
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or flour cakes. Occasionally they met a Civil Service man on 
tour, with a platoon of underlings, camping near a Dak bun¬ 
galow. The great man would call on them, learn of their long 
peregrination, shake his head in wonder, replenish their supplies, 
and order his servants to prepare a tasty meal for the Reverend 
Ladies. But such red-letter days were few. 

The wayfarers suffered many hardships. The carts broke 
down, the bullocks refused to move, and there was danger from 
wild beasts and highwaymen. As soon as darkness set in, the 
escorting servants carried flaming torches and shouted at the 
top of their voices, while the Sisters whispered Hail Marys. 

From an account of their progress which has come down to 
us, they passed by Indore, Mhow and Malegaon. Before reach¬ 
ing Thana, their way southwards was barred by an arm of the 
sea. This entailed a general unloading of goods and passengers. 
Boxes, gunnies and trunks, bullocks and carts, drivers and ser¬ 
vants, the postulant, the novice, the Assistant and the Superioress 
were all piled on a large flat open barge, and ferried across 
by the singing boatmen. 

At Thana, contrary to what they had been promised, there 
was none to meet them, and they had to ask their way to the 
Dak bungalow. When they had been there for some hours. 
Bishop Hartmann's friend, specially sent to look after them, 
turned up. The gentleman was all smiles, spoke words of 
welcome, and gave valuable advice. Pointing to the opposite 
side of the road, he said to Reverend Mother St. Leo, as he 
bowed himself out: 4 Madam, if you want anything, the bazaar 
is there \ The Sisters were delighted, and the gentleman's part¬ 
ing saying was long remembered among the community. 

After forty days on the road, the Sisters reached their journey's 
end, on December 3rd, 1S50, the bullock carts rolled into 
Bombay. This time they had not to ask their way. On the 
outskirts of the town, a smiling youngster looked in at the 
back-end of the cart, and introduced himself as Bishop Hart¬ 
mann s man. Under his guidance, the bullock carts made their 
slow way through the city, till they stopped at a house called 
4 The Nabob's '. Bishop Hartmann was waiting for them, and 
so were about ten orphans and four boarders under the care 
of a matron, and the two Loretto nuns. 

Going great distances by bullock cart was a slow means of 
locomotion and very costly indeed. Bishop Hartmann men¬ 
tioned in a letter of December 12th, 1850, to the Prefect of 
Propaganda that the travelling expenses of the four Sisters of 
Jesus and Mary from Agra to Bombay and of the Loretto nuns 
14 
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from Bombay to Calcutta came to Rs. 1,700. The sisters were 
already seasoned travellers, and before long they became quali¬ 
fied furniture removers. It is not easy to follow them in their 
peregrinations from street to street, and from one house to 
another in the same street. For several years, they plied to 
and fro between Byculla and Mazagon, and the place-names 
mentioned in the available sources can hardly be located, with 
the exception of St. Anne's compound, the present clay St. Mary’s. 

Arriving in Bombay in December 1850. they found a comfort¬ 
able residence ready for them, a house called ‘ The Nabob’s ’. in 
Nesbit Lane, and not far from St. Anne’s—some say that it 
was near Rosary Church. In 1851 they moved to a house in 
Mazagon Road, which they left, probably in the same uar, for 
another house on the same street. In 1852 they went to Nesbit 
Lane and stayed in what is now St. Marx’s compound, whence 
they shifted in the same year to Belmonte, a building on the 
slopes of Mazagon Hill. In 1851 they took up their quarters 
in a house 4 overlooking the sea * in Mount Road. 

Other shifting* followed. In 185b they were once again in 
Nesbit Lane and in St. Anne’s compound, but not for long. 
In the month of November of that year thev moved to Belvedere, 
a house on Mazagon Hill; and three months later they occupied 
a very commodious bungalow in Mount Road, where thev made 
a record stay of two years. In 1858 they left Mount Road and 
went somewhere else in Mazagon, and then to Gowasji's House 
near Mazagon Bridge. 

One shudders at the thought of all the sweeping, sc nibbing 
and dusting which these successive transfers from place to place 
entailed. It is with a sigh of relief that we find them at last 
settled for good in the Bishop s Villa at Farel in 18(i5. There 
w r ere so many changes that, as Father Hull graphically puts it: 

1 It would have been simpler to have hired a caravan on wheels— 
like the Gypsies/ 1 

In 1855 the Fort Convent School was opened; and this new 
venture was a great success. Children flocked to the Fort Con¬ 
vent school from all over Bombay; from Malabar Hill, Girgaum, 
Colaba, as well as from the Fort. Those of well-to-do parents 
came every morning, driven in private carriages, or carried in 
palanquins; and Medows Street blossomed into a centre of 
fashionable traffic. 

The Sisters did not spare themselves, nor was their painstaking 
unrewarded. At one time they had a European Military 
Orphanage, a NatWe Orphanage, a boarding-school, a day-school 
and a novitiate all under one roof—not one building, but one 
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establishment. This was probably in 1856, when they stayed 
for some months in St. Anne’s compound. Of course these 
institutions were on a small scale, and three or four boarders 
were enough to warrant a public notice for more applicants to 
join. 

For all that, much was accomplished. The little band of 
four Sisters increased fourfold; and with sixteen Sisters working 
with a w r ill the problem of Catholic female education was in a 
fair way to being satisfactorily solved when Bishop Hartmann 
sailed for Europe in 185(3. The pioneering endeavours of the 
good Sisters of Jesus and Mary are little known to the Bombay 
Catholics of today. God richly rewarded the valiant members 
of this sisterhood. 

Two more details arc mentioned here: in 18C»2 the Female 
Military Orphanage was transferred to the newh opened Con¬ 
vent of the Sisters of Jesus and Mary in Poona, and in 1 SGI the 
Foundling Home was handed over to the Daughters of the 
Cross. 


Male educational Male education did not develop so 
establishments. rapidly. On August 3rd, 1851, Bishop 

Hartmann wrote to Propaganda: ‘I have 
started an orphanage for girls, I have not yet been able to do any¬ 
thing for the orphan boys/ 

There were of course the Christian Brothers who had flourish¬ 
ing schools in many parts of Europe, but His Lordship could 
not prevail on them to come to Bombay, though he tried his 
hardest. He wrote to Rome, Dublin, London and Paris, he 
appealed to Bishops, Archbishops and Cardinals in order to 
bespeak their good services. When his repeated requests fell 
on deaf ears, he asked permission from Rome to come to 
Europe, in order to press the matter personally and by word 
of mouth. This permission was refused, so he wrote more 
letters and received more disappointing replies. 

He continued to hope for the Christian Brothers; but mean¬ 
time he did not sit idle. He endeavoured to mitigate the dis¬ 
advantages under which the Catholic orphans laboured. He 
could not change the established custom of entrusting Catholic 
orphan-boys to Protestant educational establishments, since 
there was no Catholic institution to take them in. But he con¬ 
tested the right of the Protestants to make it impossible for 
these children to practise the Catholi religion. On August 
3rd, 1850, he informed the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda: 

‘ I forwarded a strong representation to Government, insisting 
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that the Catholic orphans [in the Byculla-schools] should be 
allowed to attend Sunday Mass at the chapel of St. Anne, a 
very short distance away. My request was not granted.’ 

In a later Memorial , presented to the Court of Directors of 
the Hon'ble East India Company on June 4th, 1853, we read: 

* In the month of April 1850, the Right Reverend Dr. Hart¬ 
mann, Vicar Apostolic of Bombay, made an official application 
to the Bombay Government that either a Roman Catholic 
clergyman might be allowed to give instruction to the Catholic 
children in the Byculla-schools, or at least that the children 
might be allowed to attend divine service in a Catholic chapel 
about 50 paces from the institution. To this application a 
negative answer was returned on the ground that the Byculla- 
schools were run “ exclusively on Protestant principles ’V 

We further learn from the Memorial : 4 The Right Reverend 
Hartmann therefore judged it incumbent upon him to en¬ 
deavour immediately to provide for the poor Catholic children 
by establishing a Catholic orphanage; and in this view, on July 
13th, 1850, he applied to the local Government, informing them 
of his intention, and requesting that his new orphanage might 
enjoy the same benefits as the other Government orphanages, 
and that each European child should be given 5 rupees (10 
shillings) per month, so long as the orphanage continued under 
the patronage and direction of the Roman Catholic Bishop and 
Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay.’ 

This application received a more favourable reply. He was 
officially informed: 4 The military paymaster has been instructed 
to disburse the allowance of Rupees (5) five for such children 
of deceased European soldiers as may be admitted into the 
Roman Catholic orphanage, and also to disburse to you the 
usual Government-allowance of Rupees (2.8) two eight for the 
children of such living European soldiers as may be admitted 
into the orphanage, instead of paying the sum to the parents 
of the children—Bombay Castle, September 30th, 1850.’ 

From September 30th, 1850, the Female European Military 
Orphanage under the care of the Sisters of Jesus and Mary was 
regularly subsidized according to the number of its Catholic in¬ 
mates. But for some time to come the military paymaster had 
not to endorse any school-allowances of Catholic orphan boys. 
There was as yet no Catholic orphanage for them in Bombay. 

The following account of its beginning and growth is com¬ 
piled from information haphazardly recorded in the available 
sources that have come down to us: the Examiner, sundry 
letters of Bishop Hartmann, and St. Mary’s Archives com- 
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prising: A Diary of the Catholic Orphanage, A History of St. 
Mary’s Institution, and two other sources of information: ‘ St. 
Mary’s College ' and * Notes on St. Mary’s College ’. The Diary 
was written in 1859; the History is of a later date (1877): ‘ St. 
Mary’s College ’ is a brochure published in 1895; the Notes 
were compiled in the days of Father Berenguer (1927-1933). 

The first relevant piece of information does not seem to be 
reliable. Father Hull wrote: 4 The boys’ orphanage, started at 
Parel in 1847, was still there’ [in 1850]. 2 This orphanage is 
nowhere mentioned in the available sources; and if it had sur¬ 
vived, Bishop Hartmann would have taken it over right away, 
whereas, as already stated, on August 3rd, 1851, he wrote to 
Propaganda: 4 1 have started an orphanage for girls, I have not 
yet been able to do anything for the orphan boys.’ It was not 
till April 16th, 1852, more than two years after his arrival in 
Bombay, that he informed Propaganda: 4 One of these days 1 
intend to open an orphanage for boys.’ 

It took His Lordship another eight months to make the final 
arrangements. The boys’ orphanage was started towards the 
middle of December, 1852; it was a Hartmann foundation, and 
not the continuation of the questionable orphanage mentioned 
by Father Hull. The Hartmann orphanage opened at Parel 
with three boys, under the Carmelite Father Lopez; and the 
names of the three boys have come down to us: John and 
Francis MacDonough, of the 64th Regiment, and Charles Stout, 
an Indo Briton. 

Soon afterwards Bishop Hartmann wrote: 4 The care of the 
orphanage has been committed to Father Lopez, an able master 
has been secured, and there are at present 17 boys in this insti¬ 
tution.’ Such were the beginnings of the male Military Orphan¬ 
age at Parel. 

Father Lopez was an able manager. On March 23rd, 1854, 
Bishop Hartmann wrote to a Capuchin Father in Patna: 4 We 
have here [in Bombay] 30 orphan boys in a very small house; 
notwithstanding, all goes on satisfactorily, especially as to the 
moral conduct of the boys. The priest appointed for them 
[Father Lopez] is always with the boys, though he has a con¬ 
gregation [of about 300 Catholics] to attend to. He looks after 
/ the servants and the teacher, he performs with them the daily 
devotions, he instructs them in their moral duties, he watches 
them day and night.’ 

Nevertheless, the orphanage did not flourish. Bishop Hart¬ 
mann wrote to Rome on October 15th, 1855: ‘The orphanage 
is without either teacher or Rector. The Carmelite Fathers 
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went away, and also the teacher/ Again, on October 28th of 
that year: 'I do not know what will become ot the orphanage. 
I have no teacher, and it is not easy to find one. it is an actual 
fact that no Anglicani [British?] Catholic teachers arc available/ 
He succeeded in getting a teacher, but apparently the man 
was no good. He wrote to Propaganda on October 30th, 1855: 

* The orphanage is about to close. The teacher sutlers from 
headaches and other ills, and is useless, for a whole month 
I have tried to get another man in his stead. I hoped that 
among the Capuchins, whom I was expecting, there would lie 
one capable of teaching in English. There is none, they all 
seem to be of the opinion that to teach English one must be 
born and bred in England. If I have to close the orphanage, 
it will be difficult to reopen it. Catholic teachers are hard to 
find. Young rnen, qualified for the ta>,k. look for a better¬ 
paving job/ Finally, he wrote to Cardinal Eransoni on January 
Kith, 1856: ‘The teacher of the orphanage has died. Please, 
send me two teachers [Christian Brothers] from France, if none 
can he had from England or Ireland. Of course they must 
know English/ 

However, in the course of the following mouths, a change for 
the better set in. According to the Examiner of June 24th, 
J8o(i. We have the satisfaction to announce that our Eutopean 
Male Orphanage at Parel has much improved. It is now 
capable of accommodating 80 boys. . . . The following is the 
course of instruction: English, rudiments of French. Latin and 
Italian, waiting, arithmetic and geography/ When Bishop 
Hartmann sailed for Europe on July 2!uh. 1856, it was a great 
comfoit to him to know' that the bows’ orphanage had gained 
a footing in Bombay. 

A few months before setting out for Europe. His Lordship 
had also taken over an already existing school at Mazasron. of 

™ ' C1 ? J esuit Fathcr l,ccanie thc h'« head--master in March 
Urn minor detail is mentioned here, because two years 
previously Bishop Hartmann had written to a brother Capuchin 
tn Patna, on March 4th, 1854: ‘We have here also difficulties 
in getting good English schoolmasters. The Christian Brothers 
are most required. Jesuits cannot be had fas schoolmasters]. 

I have now five Jesutts, but they all declare that they cannot 

nntL /'l * W ‘n or phanagcs. They will open no school 

unless it be a college. One of these Jesuits was Father 
Pemston, the first Jesuit schoolmaster in thc Vicariate of 
Bombay. The Mazagon school was not a college 
In the autumn of 1851, Bishop Hartmann, as we have already 
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seen, wrote to Rome, asking for Father Peniston’s transfer from 
Malta to the V icariate of Bombay. It seems that His Lordship 
was wrongly informed when he was told that the said Father 
was quite ready to come to Bombay. In a letter of 1849, quoted 
by Josson in La Mission du Ben gale Occidental, Father Peniston 
expressed his willingness to return to Calcutta.* He had been 
sent there in November 1844 by the Provincial of the English 
Piovince then in charge of the Calcutta Mission since 1834. 
Less than a veai later, in September 1815. he returned to 
Europe, because the English Jesuits gave up the Calcutta 
Mission in that Near. Then is no available evidence that 
I athei Peniston volunteered to come to Bombay, and he may 
have been rathe! suiprised when in 1855 lie received his sailing 
orders for Bombay. He anived theie on November 24th, 1853. 

His anivai seems to have caused a little stir in the city and the 
island. 1 his is quite understandable since he was the first 
English Catholic detgvman in Bombay. He had a knack of 
making friends, and on Eebruaiy 13th. 1854, Bishop Hartmann 
wrote to the General of the Society: ‘ Father Peniston is a very 
useful man, everybody likes him.’ Reverend Father Bet kx was 
pleased, and he wiote to Father Steins: ‘The news about 
Father Peniston has been a great comfort to me.’ 

Bidinp Hartmann’s words of praise were deseived. In the 
beginning of 1854 an English gentleman in Bombay, who stood 
high in Government's favour, had listened to sundry slanderous 
repoits made against Dr. Hartmann by an unworthy priest. 
The said gentleman was about to ask Government to take 
action against the Bishop, when Fathers Peniston and Steins, as 
Bishop Haitmann wrote to Cardinal Eransoni on February 23rd, 
1854, made him see how badly he had been taken in by the 
mischief making clergyman and thus saved the situation. 

Perhaps Father Peniston’s popularity was to a certain extent 
due to his oratorical talent. He was an eloquent preacher. 
When Bishop Ignatius Persico was consecrated in June 1854, 
Father Peniston preached the sermon. The Examiner reported 
in its issue of June 18th, 1854: 4 All eyes were now directed 
towaids the Jesuit Father, whose established reputation as a 
preacher visibly interested the congregation.* 

In the same month of June the second suit, which the dis¬ 
affected members of the Confraternity of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception of St. Michael’s Church at Mahim had filed against 
their Bishop, came up for hearing. As recorded in the Examiner 
of July 1st, 1854, Father Peniston appeared in Court, and ex¬ 
plained to the presiding judge, Sir William Yardley, the teach- 
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ings of Canon Law: ‘Father Peniston gave the Court much 
interesting evidence regarding the Canon Law of the Catholic 
Church, of which the judge did not take the slightest notice/ 
This hardlv bears out Father Hull’s comment on the verdict 
(see p. 127): 4 The judgment ... is typical of the blundering 
good nature of an English judge, who has no conception of 
the principles with regard to church property, which govern the 
conscience of all Catholics/ 1 he ‘blundering good nature of 
the English judge ’ is less evident, if His Lordship was told by 
Father Peniston the Catholic doctrine on this matter. 

Father Peniston was military chaplain at Col aha. and the 
high esteem in which he was held by the soldiers stands to this 
day recorded on a mural tablet erected in St. Joseph’s Chapel 
over a hundred years ago. 

Sacred to the Memory 
of the 

Reverend Father James Peniston 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. 

The Pious, Zealous and dearlv Beloved Pastor 
of this Station, 

Who departed this Life 
After a sudden and severe attack of Typhus 
on 30th June 1856, aged 47 vears. 

His Remains are interred before the Altar of this Chapel 

“ With his whole heart he praised the Lord and loved God that made him; 
and he set singers before the altar, and by their voices he made sweet 
melody; and to the festivals he added beauty and set in order the solemn 
times even unto the end of his life, that they should praise the Holy 
Name of the Lord.” Keel. XLVIL 10. 

As a Missionary in India, 

The Church by his death, hist one of her most 
Distinguished labourers and brightest of ornaments, 

This tablet was erected as a mark of esteem 
By his congregation (H.M. 86th Regt.) 
and his Friends and Admirers at this Presidency. 

R. I. P. 

Father Peniston first began to play a part in educational work 
when he took over the management of the Antonio de Souza 
school, so named after the gentleman in whose will provision 
was made for a financial contribution to that school in 1797. 

On January 30th, 1856, Michael de Souza of Calcutta, the 
then manager of the estate, wrote to Father Peniston: ‘ I beg 
to know whether you would feel disposed to receive charge of 
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and conduct the charity school of Mazagon, which has hitherto 
been in the hands of Mr. Braz Fernandes of Bombay. The 
allowance will be Rs. 230, to be paid every month; . . . and I 
will be obliged if you will at once receive charge and keep up 
this institution, long [ago] founded by the late Antonio de 
Souza of Madras/ 4 

Father Peniston took over the administration of the school. 
After his death, the management of the school was for some 
time assumed by Father Steins and, after him, by Father Basil 
Hafelv who arrived in Bombay on July 5th, 1856. Things went 
smoothly, and the Jesuit care taker and the Vicar Apostolic 
worked in harmony. 

Difficulties, however, arose in Rome, when there was question 
of the Jesuits leaving the Bombay Vicariate and confining their 
activities within the limits of the Poona Vicariate. Father 
Steins, then in Rome, claimed that, in the event of the Jesuits 
being entrusted with the Poona Vicariate, they should continue 
to administer the said school, the management of which was 
vested in the Society of Jesus. 4 Its administration has not been 
entrusted either to the Vicariate or to the Vicar-Apostolic, but 
to Father Peniston, individually and personally/ 

Bishop Hartmann, likewise in Rome, held altogether differ¬ 
ent view’s. 4 As regards the school at Mazagon of Bombay, its 
transfer from the schismatics was mainly effected at the instance 
of Reverend Father Laurcntius, a Capuchin, and at my own 
request. We were the first to write to our friend, Mr. Michael 
de Souza of Calcutta, to take this step. For some time he could 
not move in the matter, because his brother was one of the 
chief trustees and belonged to the party of the schismatics. 
Shortly afterwards, his brother died; and Michael de Souza en¬ 
trusted the school to Father Peniston, who was w’cll known to 
him. After the death of Father Peniston, I pleaded strongly 
with the said gentleman to confirm Father Steins as care-taker 
of the school. He expresvsly stated that the school should con¬ 
tinue to depend on the Vicar-Apostolic/ 

The official Capuchin chronicler confirmed this: 4 After the 
death of Father Peniston, the Bishop entreated Mr. Michael de 
Souza to let Father Steins run the school, because the Bishop 
looked upon the school as an auspicious beginning of the 
college. Both Bishop Hartmann and Father Steins wrote to 
him, and their letters reached him on the same day; and in 
spite of the remonstrances of the schismatics, he left Father 
Steins in charge of the school. But Mr. Michael de Souza and 
the Bishop himself were under the impression that this arrange* 
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mem would in no wav encroach upon the rights of the Vicar- 
Apostolic; and Michael de Sou/a afterwards made a written 
statement to this effect.‘ 

Clearls, if Mr. Michael de Sou/a left it in writing that the 
administration of the Antonio de Sou/a School rested with the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Bom hay. Father Steins was in the wrong. 
Moreover, the donation made by Michael de Sou/a was not a 
school-building, but a monthly allowance of Rs. 230 to the 
school known as the Church School at Ma/agoti. As Rishop 
Hartmann put it: ‘ It is neither lining nor permissible that the 
Jesuits [if entrusted with the Poona Vicariate| should claim the 
right to run a school in another [the Bomba\ | \icaiiate. 

The matter ultimately solved itself. M hen on August loth, 
1857, the Bombay Vicariate changed haiub and was enti listed 
to the Jesuits, the latter were entitled to administer the funds 
of the Antonio de Sou/a School under the supervision of Bishop 
Hartmann, Administiator of Bombav. Again, later, on August 
loth, 1858, the two Vicariates, of Poona and Bombay, passed 
into the hands of the Jesuits, and Bishop Hartmann’s right to 
control the funds of the said school lapsed. 

In those days the school was located in the compound of 
Nossa Senhora da Gloria Church, which for over three centuries 
stood in Mazagon. and was transferred to its present site in 
Byculla in 1913. In 1856, the parish priest and the parishioners 
of the old da Gloria Church were displeased when they heard 
that the monthly allowance given to the school was transferred 
to Father Peniston. The Padroado establishment in Bombay 
and Salsette opposed Michael de Souza of Calcutta and threat¬ 
ened to go to law. Father Peniston knew better than to set 
foot in the Gloria dumb compound. So the school started 
on its travels and incidentally changed names. It became 
known as the Mazagon Catholic School and also as the Mazagon 
Charitable Institute. 

Towards the beginning of March, 1856, the school opened 
its doors in ‘ The Nabob’s \ probably the place where the first 
Sisters of Jesus and Mary put up on their arrival in Bombay, 
on December 3rd, 1850. There was ample room in the Nabob’s 
House for the school and its inmates. In June, 1856: ‘ The 
number of boys in the Mazagon Catholic School was four/ 
Father Peniston had a hard row to hoe. 

Four years before Father Peniston took over the Antonio de 
Souza school, another small school had been started in 1852, at 
St. Anne's Chapel. It was not much of a school, for Bishop 
Hartmann, the last man to discourage any educational enter- 
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prise, thought poorlv of it. 4 Bishop Hartmann was against a 
school of that sort at St. Anne’s . . . and the Chaplain was a 
witness for several months of the tin worthiness of the school/ 
However he did not suppress it. In 1 856. it was practically 
next door to the M a/agon Catholic School, and became 
eventuall\ part of the combined Ma/agon School and Male 
Orphanage. 

A fust step towards this amalgamation was the transfer of 
the Male Orphanage from Parel to Bvculla. As already stated, 
in November 183f> the Sisteis of Jesus and Mary shifted from 
St. Anne’s Compound to Belvedeie, a house on Mazagon Hill. 
This transfer is alluded to in a letter of Febiuary 2nd, 1857, 
written to Di. Haitmann In Angelicas Bcdenik A Capron/a, Pro- 
\’icai o» Bombay: ‘ 'The Sisters left (St. Anne’s compound] 
Bvculla rather against mv wishes, which happen to coincide 
with those of Void Lordship. But there is no resisting the 
eloquence of women/ Then he adds: 4 1 have transferred the 
Bovs’ Orphanage to Bvculla with Father Cclsus its Rector and 
Father Ildefonsus as the Rector’s assistant.’ 

The transfer was not decided on in a hurry. According to 
the Examiner of August 22nd. 185b: 4 The convent and orphan¬ 
age [of the Sisters of Jesus and Man] are to be transferred to 
a house on Ma/agon Hill. ... It is at present in contemplation 
to remove the Parel Male Orphanage to Neshit Lane, Bvculla, 
in the house occupied by the Sisters.’ And on November 26th, 
1856. the Examiner tells its readers that, after the Sisters had 
moved: 4 The premises have been appropriated for the accom¬ 
modation of our Parel Orphanage/ In its issue of the same 
date, the Examiner states: 4 We are happy to inform our 
friends that our Male Orphanage has been removed from Parel 
to Bvculla.’ 

T he progress already achieved while the Male Orphanage was 
still at Parel, was maintained after its transfer to Bvculla. 
According to the Examiner of December 21st, 1856, a public 
examination was held of the pupils of the Orphanage 4 in the 
presence of great people ’. The bovs acquitted themselves well, 
a number of them were given prizes, and some of the orphans 
made speeches. An interesting detail is that at the request of 
Mr. O’Leary, the master of the Orphanage, the examination 
was conducted by Mr. Grady, the master of the Mazagon school. 
From November 1856 the Orphanage and the Catholic school 
functioned side by side. 

The second step towards the amalgamation of the two esta¬ 
blishments was the taking over of the Bombay-Poona Vicariate 
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by the Jesuits on August 13th, 18;>8. On ^° vtm ^ er 
that year Father Willy took c harge of the Orp lanage, w ic 1 
was then in the De Lima House and harboured -3 huiopean 
orphans, 10 native orphans, and 4 non-orphan boarders. 

In January 1859 the Bombay Catholic School moved from 
Nowab Street to 4 a large hall belonging to Mr. Cowasjee 
Bomanjec, almost opposite to Hope Hall.* Orphanage and 
school were now within five minutes' walking distance from 
each other. Soon afterwards, some time earh in June, 18.59, 


the boys of the Orphanage began to attend the classes at the 
Mazagon School. On June 5th there is an entry in one of the 
old journals: 4 The monsoon set in terribly. . . Pei haps this 
explains an interesting detail mentioned on June 14th: ‘The 
orphans went thither [the Mazagon School] each couple having 
one chatery ’, meaning that the orphans were supplied with one 
umbrella for every two of them. 

The walking to and fro, four times a day, was unpleasant 
during the rainy season, but this was not the cause of the 
amalgamation of the two schools. This measure was decided 
on w T hen the land-lady of the house which sheltered the 
Orphanage informed Father Willy that from the next month 
of September she intended to raise the rent of the De Lima 
House, from 20 to 60 rupees ’. This was more than the Jesuit 
Superior, Father Steins, was willing to pay, and the Orphanage 
vacated the De Lima House and moved to the Mazagon 
Catholic School. 6 


In one of the old Diaries it is recorded by Father Willy: 
Received orders to dislodge from Mrs. De Lima's House and 
to send the European boys to the Mazagon House.’ This was 
done on August 1.3th. 1859: ‘There was no school on that dav.‘ 
he European orphans were lodged in the Parsec Bungalow, 
the native orphans were housed partly in outhouses, and partly 
the Bungalow of St. Anne’s chapel, the presem-dav St. 
Marys compound Ihe boys at the time of the amalgamation 

orDhan^ViL 3 10 firstdass board crs, 20 European 

ft a I2 . , 0r P hans and 75 day-scholars. * 

ft , SC ° f .‘ he amal S amati °n did not take place 

mem of the t n " >tay in Bomba >‘ establish- 

ent of the Male Orphanage at Pared was entirely due to the 

,r d " vour ’’ ” ,,iic hc ^ ^ ^ ■>» 

,er for S?„‘f,'- f Ma K a,!0n ^ W "'” 

education for boys was no loni^ • • the S.™* of C * tholic 
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The Seminary. While laying the foundation of educational 
and charitable enterprise in the Vicariate of 
Bombay, Bishop Hartmann was greatly exercised in his mind 
over the sorry plight of the candidates training for the priest¬ 
hood. He considered the setting up of a college in Bombay 
as the best means to rehabilitate in the opinion of the public 
the seminarians and the Seminary. This college was eventually 
erected, but not in Bishop Hartmann’s time. However, he 
took the first steps towards bringing order out of chaos. 

The Seminary was in a chaotic state, without either Rector 
or Professor. Its inmates, fed and lodged and clothed free of 
charge, were ignorant and fastidious, with one of them a 
recently ordained subdeacon as their lecturer in divinity. As 
already stated, Bishop Hartmann appointed the Carmelite 
Father Mauritius of St. Albert Rector of the Seminary. 

He was the right man in the right place. As Bishop Hart¬ 
mann wrote in a letter of March 15th, 1851: 4 Father Mauritius 
is a fairly good theologian, he speaks English and Portuguese 
fluently and Marathi rather well, he is respected and left alone 
by his enemies; wherever he goes, he is greatly loved by soldiers 
and officers and natives alike, chiefly because he is so humble, 
meek and zealous, and his obedience is simply admirable/ 
Even the wayward seminarians came under the spell of his 
saintly personality, and the Seminary assumed a more orderly 
appearance. 

His stay at the Seminary came prematurely to an end, because 
the Bishop had no one else to send to Bclgaum where the Goa 
party were causing considerable trouble. His successor w r as 
Father Thomas of the Passion, who tarried on the good work 
begun by Father Mauritius. On April 16th, 1852, Bishop 
Hartmann was inclined to be hopeful when he wrote: 'Things 
are beginning to get ship-shape. There are now* twelve students 
in the Seminary, and Father Thomas of the Passion is doing 
quite well as its Rector/ 

Others felt less optimistic, among them Father Ignatius 
Persico, who was on friendly terms with Bishop Hartmann, his 
right-hand man and secretary. Ignatius Persico wrote to Rome 
on May 22nd, 1852; 'In my humble opinion the Bombay 
Seminary had better close down for three or four years; first of 
all, because there is for the moment a sufficient number of 
secular priests to cope w r ith the task in hand; and secondly, 
because the greater number of the present inmates of the 
Seminary are imbued with the spirit of independence and in¬ 
subordination, a disease from which suffer also the other 
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secular priests and their friends and their parents as well. 
Moreover, the Catholic population is no longer religiously 
minded; they are mainly swayed by passion and greed; and if 
any one of them asks admission for his son into the Seminary, 
his only motive is to secure for his hoy a good living and tor 
himself a future fat dividend on his investment.' One month 
later he still was of the same mind, and suggested that one way 
out of the difficulty would be to establish an All India Secular 
Clergy Seminary in Fiance. 

However, Bishop Hartmann continued to hope for the best. 
On August 30th, 1852, he wrote to Rome: 'I have admitted 
seven new seminarians, three ftom Nalsrtie and lout from 
Bombay; and they are now fourteen inmates. I ha\e admitted 
these seven because all sorts of rumouis were spreading that 
I intended to let the secular (lcigv die out in Bombav; and in 
that connection Government has on two, occasions made in¬ 


quiries about the number of seminarians, as though thev were 
about to suppress their annual gram [of Rs. 1.S00 fen the train¬ 
ing of 10 seminarians]. 1 have in vain nied to get the sons of 
the better families to join the Seminal v. 

Moreover, several secular priests have died dining the last 
two years; and more than thirty ptiests ate n cress arv to run 
the Mission, but I cannot get any from Europe. If there are a 
good many students, the Bishop can better test them and can 
at any time dismiss the less promising ones. So they will all 
be in a state of salutary fear and will study better. 

I have admitted three candidates from schismatical families, 
because the Salsettc priests have proved more faithful in t heir 
allegiance than the others: and sign, are not wanting that the 
WarK of Salsettc is in a fair wav to nuking its submission to 
the Vicar-Apostolic 

There are now two professors in the Seminary, one for Latin 
and the other for the remaining subjects, so that the Seminary 
is really improving At leas, this is my opinion, but o.herl 
may think differently.’ 

Shortly afterwards, events look a torn for the woise On 
October 6th 1852, Bishop Hartmann received a Memorial 

iTors, y m ,r a r nt ^ «»»)•. »'•» 

list of kites antes, calling for immediate redress. Their names 
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of the Seminarians was thereby reduced to five. 5 However, as 
there were fourteen seminarians on the preceding August. 30th, 
1852, there still remained eight, unless three others had been 
dismissed between August 30ih and October 6th, 1852. 

The dismissed men went over in a body to Pachoado. In a 
letter of August 30th, Bishop Hartmann casually mentioned: 

4 The so-called Vicar General Soares caused it to be publicly 
announced in all the schismatic churches that the Bishop of 
Macao would soon arrive in Bombas and confer Holy Orders 
there.’ On the airival of Bishop da Malta, the dismissed semi¬ 
narians presented themselves to him for Holy Orders. Father 
Hull adds which [Hoh Oidcrs] i think all received’.® The 
clause 4 I think ’ is not necessary. In his pastoral circular of 
February 23rd, 1855. Bishop Hartmann stated explicitly that 
the Portuguese Prelate raised to the priesthood (among others) 
the five seminarians who had been latch, for gross insubordina¬ 
tion, ejected from our Seminal y. 4 

This paititular instance of episcopal ministration certainlv 
does not enhance the Portuguese Prelate’s reputation. Bishop 
Haiimann then transferred the Seminars, staff and students, to 
Sinai. This transfer is mentioned in the Examiner of 
Decembci 16th, 1852: ‘On December 14th, the orphanage was 
opened at Parel, the ecclesiastical students having all each re¬ 
moved to Suiat, where our Seminary will henceforth remain.’ 
However, the transfei of the Seminary to Surat was onlv a 
temporary measure. Already in July 1853 one of the Jesuit 
Fathers then in Bombay was already confidently hoping that the 
Seminary would before long return to Bombay. This was 
Father Anthony Pereira. 

Anthony Pereira was born at Goa cm December 8th, 1817, 
belonged to a family of good standing and had fine prospects 
before him. At the early age of seventeen—wonderful to relate 
—he had already completed his theological studies, and started 
learning in philosophy. In 1841, at the age of twenty-four, 
he sailed for Lisbon, and on October 9th of the same vear 
entered the Jesuit novitiate. He spent some time studving 
theology at the Roman College and was ordained priest in 1845. 
After going through his final year of probation—the Third Year, 
as the Jesuits call it—he was sent to the Madura Mission, where 
he was for four years Master of Novices. 

Towards the end of 1852, he paid a visit to Goa, where he 
fell dangerously ill and was for four months bed ridden. He 
was still ailing when Bishop Alexis Ganoz, on his w^ay back 
from Rome to the Madura Mission, landed at Goa on Christinas 
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eve 1852. His Lordship felt likewise ill* and was very well 
looked after by the members of the Pereira family. 

Bishop Canoz afterwards wrote: ‘ The Vicar General of Goa, 
whom I had informed of my arrival, courteously wrote to me 
to invite me to stay in his palace—an offer which I declined. 
But the civil authorities were less accommodating. . . . The 
Governor insulted and threatened me, and I do not know* how 
it would have ended, if, on partly recovering, 1 had not left the 
city. Then the Governor revenged himself on poor Father 
Pereira. The Bishop of Macao had just arrived at Goa, and 
in order to ingratiate himself wdth His Lordship, the Governor 
ordered Father Pereira to leave Goa at once. To prevent him 
from being arrested and imprisoned, his brother, a worthy 
secular priest, bundled the ailing man from his bed into a 
palanquin, and had him taken to Belgaum, outside Goan 
territory.’ 7 

From Belgauin, Father Pereira made his way to Bombay where 
he arrived in May 1853, probably on May 9th, as mentioned in 
one of the Catalogues. He worked for many years in Bombay 
Mission. In the days of Bishop Hartmann, he was for some 
time parish priest at Mahim (1853), and afterwards Rector of 
the Seminary at Bandra (1855). After the Jesuits took over 
y 3 j d Poona ’ he was at first assistant chaplain at Belgaum 
(I860), and was next appointed parish priest of Rosary Church 

23^^876 m I864 ’ WhCrC ^ dkd 3nd W3S bUr ' ed 0,1 Febr uary 
Strange to say, forgetting how they had driven him out of 
one ofr 7 m 8 S' hlS fc,,ow < ountr yrne n now claimed him as 

to GoV fn S l° m ’ and had his last rcn,ains transferred 

to Goa, for a more honourable burial. Strangest of all the 

S7n WaS r a n d th J“ Father Pereira to Bombay to 

take over the Bombay M 1S sion from the Capuchins as Vicar 

Apostohc and Bishop. Father Hull, commenting on this 

to the Madura MWon and tere SSiTSoa A 

i tnow “ hta j vrs 
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Anthony Pereira was his Novice Master. Shortly after his arrival 
in Bombay, he was ordained priest on July 3rd, 1853. He 
worked long years in the Bombay Mission, in many places, in a 
great variety of posts. 

In the days of Bishop Hartmann, he was first put in charge 
of those Mahiin parishioners who remained faithful to the Vicar- 
Apostolic (1853). Next he was appointed parish priest of Juvem 
(1853). then assistant parish priest at Ahmednagar (1854) and 
Belgaum (1856). After Bishop Hartmanns time, he acted as 
parish priest at Surat (1859) and Kotri (1864). He held the 
office of Treasurer at Byculla (18(i7) where he took his last vows 
in 1872, twenty-five years after his entry into the Society. Thence 
he shifted to Malegaon (1880). He was next attached to Bombay 
Cathedral where he looked after the Madrasis (1881), became 
assistant parish priest at Ahmedabad (1881) and Treasurer at 
Bandra (1882). Then he was appointed parish priest of 
Bhusaval (1883) and of Baroda (1886). He was on the sick-list 
at Bandra in 1889, recovered and returned to Baroda as parish 
priest (1890). Finally he was permanently on the sick-list, first 
at Kirkee (1890), then at Ahmednagar (1891), where he died on 
August 4th, 1892. 

Father Anthony Jaques certainly kept the Jesuit Rule: Xostrae 
vocationis est diver mi loca peragrare, ‘It is according to our 
vocation to travel to various places \ It is a thousand pities 
that he did not keep a diary! 

The Seminary was transferred to Surat in 1852. On July 
19th, 1853, Father Steins wrote to Rome: ‘Father Pereira is in 
no two minds as to the site of the future college; Bombay is 
his choice. He would also like a novitiate to be attached to 
the college, in the hope that novices might he largely recruited 
from the near-bv Seminary.* Certainly the Seminary at Surat 
was not likely to be a prolific recruiting centre for a novitiate 
attached to a college in Bombay. Father Pereira spoke under 
the impression that the Seminary would before long return to 
Bombay; and Father Steins was of the same opinion. He fully 
approved of Father Pereira’s plan. 4 This is an excellent idea; 
but we shall have to be very prudent in admitting novices. There 
are not many who possess the required minimum of knowledge 
and virtue/ 

The two Jesuit Fathers were at one: the Seminary would soon 
return to Bombay and be entrusted to the Jesuits. It was a 
case of the wish being father to the thought. Bishop Hartmann 
kept the Seminary at Surat for over two years, with Capuchins 
in charge. For some time, in 1854, Father Fulgcntius was its 

15 
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Rector On January 2nd, 1855, Bishop Hartmann wrote to the 
Procurator Genera! ^of his Order: * father ulgjntm^ wasjmr 
some time in charge of the Seminars fat Sun . . £ . 

me [in Bombay] and preaches in Portuguese to the satisfaction 

of all/ i j 

Furthermore, Bishop Hartmann was reluctant to hand over 

the Seminary to the Jesuits. This step would give oflcncc to his 
brother-Capuchins. However, he admitted that none of- the 
latter was qualified for the task. After Fathci Fulgentius 
removal from Surat, the Bishop wrote on January 2nd, 185:>, I 
have nobody [among the Capuchins] tor the Seminary , and he 
added half-grudgingly, 4 1 shall have to hand it over to the 
Jesuits, a number of whom are shortly coming/ 

A fortnight later, on January IGth, 1833, he wrote to Cardinal 
Fransoni to the same effect: 4 The long expet ted Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries, of whom we are in sore need, have not yet arrived. 


I am still more anxious that some missionaries of the Capuchin 
Order should arrive, because there are so few of them in Bombay. 
I am in dreadful straits, especially after the two Carmelite 
Fathers have left the Cathedral; I am at a loss how* to provide 
for the Seminary and for other mission-stations. The greatness 
of my anguish is beyond description/ On the same day, he wrote 
to the Procurator General of his Order: 4 To my great shame, 
I have to confess that I have nobody [among the Capuchin 
Fathers] whom I can entrust with the Seminary. I wonder what 
all of them [the Capuchins] say and think about me/ 

Bishop Hartmann finally took the step for which Fathers 
Pereira and Steins had so long been waiting. He called back 
the seminarians from Surat, chose Bandra as the place for the 
Seminary, and put seminarians and Seminaly under Father 
Pereira as Director. The exact date of the transfer to Bandra 
is nowhere recorded. But the Examiner informed its readers 
on February 1st, 1855: 4 The Seminary will be transferred to 
Bandra, the large building being now nearly completed/ 

The approximate date of the transfer is further indicated in 
a letter written by Father Pereira to the General of the Society 
on June 22nd, 1855: 4 In my last letter [of May 31st, 1855] l 
mentioned the transfer of the Seminary to Bandra as a measure 
likely to bring about the conversion of many schismatics. Thanks 
be to God, Bishop Hartmann has recalled some eight seminarians 
to Bombay and entrusted our Society with the care of the 
Seminary. I am ever so grateful to God for this, because I am 
thoroughly persuaded that by means of the Seminary much good 
can be done for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
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Father Francis Serasset [a Swiss who arrived in Bombay on 
January 21st, 1855] and myself are in charge of the Seminary 
which we took over towards the beginning of last Lent Now, 
in 1855 Easter fell on April 8th, and Ash Wednesday, marking 
the beginning of Lent, was on February 21st. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that the transfer of the Seminary from Surat to 
Bombay took place in the last week of February 1855. 

Father Pereira wrote on June 22nd, 1855: 'A few more 
seminarians have unexpectedly joined, and there are now 
fourteen of them. Five of these study theology—one of them 
being a priest who came over from the schismatics immediately 
after our arrival in Bandra; four others study philosophy; and 
the remaining ones are in the lower classes. Father Serasset and 
myself are the only two professors and each of us has to give 
four classes daily. We therefore earnestly request that two more 
Fathers be sent, one to lecture in dogmatic theology and the 
other to teach rhetoric. It does not matter if one of them is 
not a priest, but I would like one of them to be an Italian, so 
that he can soon master the Portuguese language.’ 

Portuguese was still the language commonly spoken in 
Bombay, and in most churches the Sunday sermon was delivered 
in Portuguese. Father Pereira knew' Portuguese all right, but 
as a preacher he was not persona grata with the congregation. 
On March 28th. 1854, Bishop Hartmann wrote to Cardinal 
Fransoni: ‘I had to appoint the Carmelite Father Thomas of 
the Passion parish priest of the principal church. I had no 
better man with the exception of Father Pereira, a native of 
Goa, against whose appointment all protested because he is a 
Goan!' 

The other Jesuit Fathers shared in the dislike, which the 
native Christians under the jurisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic 
had for Father Pereira. In July 185G, some forty Bandra Catholics 
signed a petition in which they asked Bishop Hartmann to 
remove the Jesuits from Bandra. Father Steins held the 
Capuchins responsible: ‘I am morally certain that this was 
done at the instigation of the Capuchins.’ However, as the 
relations between Capuchins and Jesuits were rather strained, 
not only the Capuchins, but also the Jesuits, may have raised 
their imaginings to the dignity of moral certitude. 

The Bandra petition did not affect the future course of events. 
On June 10th, 1855, Father Steins wrote to the General of the 
Society: 4 The Seminary is doing well under the direction of 
Father Pereira; and since it is situated in our territory [in the 
Poona Vicariate], we have good hopes of being permanently 
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entrusted with the care of it.’ Moreover, however much people 
may have disliked Father Pereira for being a Goan, he^was a 
good man. In the words of Bishop Hartmann; Fathei Peicira 
is a source of great edification to me and even body. He is a 
truly zealous and saintly priest.’ 

4 Father Hull, who made a speciality of inspecting old build¬ 
ings, with a view to finding out to what use the\ had been put 
by their former occupants, was of opinion that the rooms in 
the upper storey of St. Peter’s Church, Bandra, were made into 
a 41 Seminary of the Sacred Heart ” under the rulership of Father 
Anthony Pereira.’ 9 

The following extract from a letter of May 10th, 1856, written 
by the General of the Society to the Director of the Association 
for the Propagation of the Faith, which has its headquarters 
at Lyons, speaks for itself: ‘The diocesan Seminary, established 
at Bandra, the capital of the Island of Salsette, has been entrusted 
to the Society. The course of studies covers a w ide range, from 
the teaching of grammar to that of theology, The result is that 
the Fathers in charge of it are too few, unequal to the task, 
and overworked, every one of them giving four classes a day. 
In addition to the seminarians, other young men are likewise 
taught there. The Seminary promises well.’ But these bright 
promises w r ere to a large extent due to Bishop Hartmann’s 
persistent endeavours. 

The Catholic Press. Finally, Bishop Hartmann rendered 
singular service to the English speaking 
members of his flock by providing them with a reliable Catholic 
periodical. 

When he arrived in Bombay in 18,50, those under his jurisdic¬ 
tion were kept in touch with Catholic events by the Bombay 
Catholic Layman . From July 1849 till May 1851, the editor of 
this weekly gave free rein to his talent for invective, sparing 
neither Dr. Whelan nor Bishop Hartmann. 

Father Hull wrote; ‘The greatest mischief-makers in Bombay 
seem to have been a pair of O’Mealys, father and son, the latter 
of whom in July 1849 started a small periodical called the Bombay 
Catholic Layman . Curiously enough, this gentleman, though 
an Irishman, was the deadly enemy of Dr. Whelan, his fellow- 
countryman. He poured ridicule on the petition for a British 
bishop and clergy. ‘ His paper consisted of witty, clever but 
scurrilous attacks on the Vicar-Apostolic ’ [Dr. Whelan]. 10 

Bishop Hartmann also became the target for that gentleman's 
obloquy. On his arrival in Bombay as Administrator Apostolic, 
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the Bombay Catholic Layman questioned whether he had any 
authority and demanded his credentials. In answer to this 
challenge. Bishop Hartmann quietly had his Mandat um 
Apostolicum, 4 his appointment by the Holy See \ read out at 
Esperan^a Church. Bishop Hartmann wrote to Rome on 
November Kith, 1855: 4 These two laymen arc the source of 
all our troubles in Bombay. They are bent upon spreading 
dissensions among the Bombay Catholics. ... I may also add 
that these two laymen were equally ruthless in their opposition 
to Dr. Whelan.' 

O’Mealy would have liked to provoke Bishop Hartmann into 
wordy warfare. But His Lordship wisely refrained from cross¬ 
ing swords with one so unprincipled and unscrupulous in debate. 
Instead, in July 1850, he encouraged the starting of the Bombay 
Catholic Standard . a fortnightly, under the editorship of another 
Irishman, a lay-convert named Briggs. Here too the Bishop 
was disappointed. 4 Briggs was a talented young man. who at 
one time was deep in debt. 7Te Carmelite Fathers then did 
the best in their power to help him, and they also instructed 
him in the Catholic religion. He was willing to start a Catholic 
periodical, and Bishop Hartmann gave him his fullest support, 
making it however a condition that his articles should be sub¬ 
mitted to him for censorship. He agreed to this. but. unfortu¬ 
nately, the Bishop's Secretary did not insist on having a written 
and signed statement to this effect: and Bishop Hartmann found 
it very difficult to keep him in check.' 

Before long, Briggs joined the ranks of the anti-Carmelites 
and started agitating for their departure from Bombay. Then 
Bishop Hartmann withdrew his patronage from the Bombay 
Catholic Standard, at first unofficially, next in a public announce¬ 
ment made in September 1850. By that time Bishop Hartmann 
had already come to terms with a certain Mr. Borges, a son 
of the soil, who in July of 1850, had on his own initiative started 
a monthly publication, the Examiner. This was an independent 
paper of moderate and peace-promoting views. Three months 
later, in September 1850, with Mr. Borges' consent, the Examiner 
became the ecclesiastical organ of the Vicariate, under the 
Bishop’s control and management, under the larger title, the 
Bombay Catholic Examiner . u 

So, in September 1850, there were three Catholic newspapers 
in Bombay: The Bombay Catholic Layman, the Bombay Catholic 
Standard, and the Bombay Catholic Examiner. The first two 
soon ceased publication, in 1851 and 1852 respectively. But 
the Bombay Catholic Examiner survived and is still going strong. 
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In 1908 its larger title was once more shortened into the 
Examiner. It is now a centenarian. Bishop Hartmann laid the 
foundation-stone of the Catholic Press in Bombay, those who 
came after him erected the building. 

The six years Bishop Hartmann spent in Bombay as Vicar 
Administrator (1850-1856) witness to his earnestness in the 
service of God for the salvation of souls. Catholic education 
was greatly indebted to him, the Bombay Seminary was saved 
by him from shipwreck, and the Catholic Press entered upon its 
course of useful instruction and Christian enlightenment. 

1 H. II, 306. 

2 H. I. 403. 

3 Josson: La Mission du Bcngale ... I, 235. 

4 H. II, 312. 

5- 6 H. I, 486, 486. 

7 Suau: Monscigneur Cano?, 144. 

8 H. I, 491. 

9 H. II, 264. 

10-11 H. I, 382, 487. 



PART III 


THE BOMBAY-POONA VICARIATE 
(1858-1928) 


XIX. THE LONG ROAD OF TIME 

Landmarks. The beginnings of the Vicariate of Bombay 
date back to 1720. In that year the Carmelite 
Vicar Apostolic of the Great Mogul, Fra Mauritius of St. 
Teresa, assumed spiritual jurisdiction over Bombay, at the 
request of the British rulers, with previous sanction from Rome. 
Bombay was then a mere appendix to the Vicariate of the Great 
Mogul. Vet, in course of time, the Vicariate of the Great Mogul 
dropped out of the picture and became known as the Vicariate 
of Bombay, extending Usque ad Kabul, 4 as far as Afghanistan \ 
In 1854, this vast ecclesiastical territory was divided in tw T o 
vicariates, the Northern Vicariate of Bombay and the Southern 
Vicariate of Poona, respectively entrusted to the Capuchins and 
the Jesuits. Three years later, an exchange of territory wras 
agreed upon; the Jesuits took over Bombay and the Capuchins 
were given charge of Poona. Finally, on August 13th, 1858. the 
Capuchins withdrew 7 from Poona, and the two vicariates passed 
into Jesuit hands. 

The double-barrelled name was retained, because the newly- 
created mission field remained divided in tw f o vicariates; but the 
division w r as only on paper, since the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay 
was also Administrator of Poona. Bombay and Poona w r ere 
administered per modum unius, 4 as one ecclesiastical unit\ with 
a common archive and exchequer, with a common cash book 
and ledger. 

Completing the picture. Long before the Jesuits took over 

the Bombay-Poona Mission, Catholic 
enterprise had been actively engaged in spreading the Gospel 
in the lands which come within the purview of this narrative. 
A number of flourishing Catholic mission-stations had been 
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established by seculars and regulars, and among the latter were 
manv sons of St. Ignatius. We present a hrief survey of the 
various places in which Jesuits spent themselves in the days of 
long ago. These places are nowhere set down in a continuous 
narrative, they are mentioned haphazardly, now b\ a Jesuit 
chronicler, now bv a Jesuit letter-writer. 1 he following gleaning 
has been made of them while going back along the road of 
time through the land of published books and imprinted 
manuscripts. 

In the Province The first Jesuit to set foot on Trulian soil was 
of the North. St. Francis Xavier who landed in Goa on May 

6th, 1542. He blazed the trail for many of his 
brother-Jesuits, and Goa became an important mitre of Jesuit 
missionary activity. From Goa the Jesuits sailed further east in 
the direction of Japan, and from Goa thev spread all over the 
surrounding countryside. Thev made their wav into that part 
of the Portuguese territory w T hich was called the Province of 
the North because of its geographical situation with regard to 
Goa, further south. This Province consisted of a number of 
islands, among them Bassein, Bandra and Salsettc, all three close 
to Bombay, w r hich w r as itself water-surrounded in those days. 
In addition to these islands, the Portuguese gained possession of 
a narrow strip of coastal land, stretching southwards from the 
town of Bulsar along the Arabian seaboard and incorporated in 
the Province of the North. 

In 1548: The first Jesuit settlement in the Province of the 
North was begun at Bassein, where a primary school for native 
children was opened in 1548. It was originally housed in three 
or four mud-walled huts, and eventually became the Jesuit 
College of the Holy Name with its magnificent church. A 
detailed account of this first missionary advance mav be perused 
in the author’s book, In the Days of Gonzalo Garcia . 

In 1549: Another mission station was opened at Thana, 
where a church was built and dedicated to Mae de Deos, ‘ The 
Mother of God and another school was started. This new 
venture is described at great length by Padre Sebastiao Gonsalves 
in his famous Historia of the Jesuits in the Portuguese East 
Indies. 1 

In 1550: A Catholic village community was established at 
Trindad, so named after the church of the Blessed Trinity 
erected there—thus wrote Father Melchior Gonsalves to his 
brother-Jesuits in Portugal in a letter recently published in the 
Documenta Indica. The church stood in a valley, the present 
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Vihar Lake. The place was so malarious that the church was 
afterwards rebuilt in a more healthy locality, near Pawai Lake. 
This explains why the foundation of Trindad, though it was 
effected in 1550, is recorded in the Document a Indica to have 
taken place in 1557. 2 

There three mission-stations made up one administrative unit, 
with Bassein as headquarters. From Bassein it was easy to reach 
Thana by sailing up the river Llhas, in those days a navigable 
waterway while Trindad lay a few miles to the west of 
Thana. 

In 1559: Father Gonzalo da Silveira, who was then Provin¬ 
cial, was one of the chaplains who accompanied Viceroy Dom 
Constantino de Braganza on his maritime expedition against 
Daman, in the Province of the North. No sooner had the 
Portuguese forces disembarked than the city and fort wxre 
abandoned by the defenders and captured without striking a 
blow on February 2nd, 1559, which date marked the beginning 
of the Jesuit mission station at Daman. In his description of 
the event, in a letter given in the Document a Indica? Father 
Frois would have us believe that the Provincial captured the 
city and fort of Daman single-handed: 4 By himself, Father 
Gonzalo, wearing the breastplate of justice and the helmet of 
salvation, with his breviary under his arm, w r ent forth with the 
intent of saying Mass that day * [in the fort and city of Daman]— 
and he did! 

In 1565: A number of converts had been made at Sandor, 
a village .some distance from Bassein. The Provincial, on the 
occasion of his visit to Bassein in 1565, decided on building a 
little chapel for them in their own village. This chapel was 
at first dedicated to Nossa Senhora da Ajuda, 4 Our Ladv of 
Help \ and became afterwards known as the Chapel of St. 
Thomas, when the picture of this Saint w-as placed above the 
altar. Thus was founded the mission-station of Sandor. This 
information has been gathered from the voluminous collection 
of missionary letters published by Antonio da Silva Rcgo. 4 

1568-1570: According to the Archivo Portuguez Oriental, 
Goa, the whole of Bandra and Kurla was sold to the Jesuits at 
some time between 1568 and 1570. The exact year of their first 
coming to Bandra has not yet been ascertained. At first they 
met with considerable opposition which, however, was by little 
and little overcome; and after the advent of Father Manoel 
Gomes, called the Apostle of Bandra, Christianity spread rapidly 
in those parts. In 1583 he built the church and college of 
St Anne on the site now occupied by the Bombay slaughter- 
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house. In 1591 the number of Catholics rose to 6,000; and in 

160.1 all Bandra to a man had become Catholic.- . 

Some more details have been gathered from the following 
sources: Oriente Conquistado by Francisco de Souza. 7 hesaurus 
Rerum Indirarum by du Jarric, Excerpta. unpublished extracts 
from the Roman Archives of the Society, and the 1669 Relagam, 
or Report. 

According to the Oriente Conquistado , a beginning of the 
college of Saints Peter and Paul at Chaul was made in 1580. 

The Thesaurus Rerum Indicarum credits Father Manoel 
Gomes, who built the college and church of St. Anne at Bandra, 
with the foundation of Kondita (Marol) in 1588; while Father 
Nicholas Pimenta laid the foundation of the chapel of St. Cecily 
at Poinsur in 1600, and in the same year started the college 
at Diu. 

The Excerpta tell us that in 1595 Jesuit Fathers were stationed 
at Papdi and at Kurla; from which it follows that the church 
of Our Lady of Grace in the former place and that of the Holy 
Cross in the latter go back to even an earlier date. 

They also inform us that in 1616 the Bandra church of St. 
Anne numbered more than 6,000 parishioners. In that year 
the parish was divided in two. From that it may be inferred 
that the church of St. Andrew s at Bandra was built at about 
that time. 

Finally, according to the Rela$am of 1669, the following 
churches were erected: St. Michael the Archangel at Manikpur 
(1606), Our Lady of Bethlehem at Dongri (1613) with the hermit¬ 
age on the hill, and Our Lady of Mercy at Vanganacer (now 
Pokram near Thana) before 1669. 

In the existing documents covering this period, no mention 
is as yet made of Our Lady of the Mount. The new famous 
shrine, facing the creek of Bandra, was not built till after 1600, 
perhaps in 1640 as stated by Father Hull, although a small 
chapel was built there long before. 

In Bombay Island* The Jesuits were also in the Island of 
Bombay, and we shall speak at greater 
length of their doings in that place, because Bombay became in 
1858 the headquarters of their mission field. 

Bombay Island, ceded to the King of England in 1661, did 
not pass into British hands till 1665. More than forty years 
before, the Paulestines, as the Jesuits were then styled in the 
Indian Portuguese territories, had gained a footing in Bombay 
Island, but not as missionaries. The spiritual needs of the 
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inhabitants were looked after by the Portuguese Franciscans, 
fully equal to this task without any help from the Jesuits. As 
the latter made it clear that they did not intend to trespass 
on the Franciscan ecclesiastical preserve, no objection w r as raised 
to their investing a large sum of money in real estate and to 
their buying the famous Parcl property so often mentioned in 
the documents of the past. 

For the purchase of this property the Jesuits were beholden 
to the generosity of Mirza Zu’lqarnain, a gentleman of Armenian 
stock, in the service of the Mughul Government. It happened 
all so long ago that Mirza's benefaction, if not entirely forgotten, 
was in course of time hardly ever mentioned. It is only in our 
own days that the late Henry Hosten, S.J., rescued the man's 
name from oblivion in a revealing Memoir contributed to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (1916). 

Briefly. Mirza Zu’lqarnain was a great friend and benefactor 
of the Jesuit Fathers in Agra, and he dispensed large sums of 
money in support of the Agra Mission. Among other charitable 
contributions he donated a sum of Rs. 27,000 to the Agra College. 
This was not an educational establishment but the name of the 
Jesuit headquarters at Agra. The donor's intention was that 
this sum should be spent in buying landed property, the annual 
proceeds of which were to help the Agra Fathers to defray the 
expenses of their missionary activities. As a property within 
the Mughul empire was liable to be confiscated sooner or later, 
it was deemed wise to buy a plantation in Portuguese territory. 
As the Jesuits w^ere already the owmers of large tracts of land 
in Bandra of Salsette, Father Joseph Castro, S.J., who was 
entrusted with the negotiations, hit upon the Island of Bombay 
as the most likely place. The Bandra Jesuits would be able 
to look after the Bombay property on behalf of their Agra 
brother-Jesuits. Thus was the purchase made of the Parel 
property, probably in 1620, perhaps even earlier, in 1618 or 
1616.® 

From 1620 till 1665 everything went smoothly, and the Parel 
property proved a profitable investment. The annual produce 
was satisfactory, and the plantation was a help to the local 
people whose services were enlisted as farm-hands. The Jesuits 
did not interfere with the parochial work of the Franciscans, 
who even allowed the Jesuit • planter ’ the use of a little chapel, 
where he could say Mass; the labourers may have attended on 
weekdays, but on Sundays and Feast-days they went to their 
parish church. 

There was no Jesuit community in Bombay. In the 1653 
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catalogue there occurs among the Bandra Fathers the name of 
one, of whom we are told that he is the \ icar and Procurator 
[Treasurer] of the lands of Parel of the Agra College \ In the 
1678 catalogue another Bandra Jesuit is set down as the Vicar 
of Parel and Procurator of the Great Mogul In the Govern¬ 
ment records of 16/6 this vicar is alluded to as that Jesuit 
Father at Parel ’. He probably resided most of the time at 
Parel, though every now and then he paid a visit to the Bandra 
community of which he w*as a member. 

Certain chroniclers have spoken of * the Jesuit College in 
Bombay *, of ‘ the Jesuit Monastery \ and of * the Jesuit Convent \ 
College, monastery and convent are nothing but a myth. T here 
was just one Jesuit in Bombay, the Jesuit ‘planter’ in charge 
of Parel. 

In the days of When Paid was first acquired in 1620, 

Sir Gervase Lucas. the Jesuits little dreamt that Bombay 
would one day be ceded to the King of 
England. Much less did they contemplate the possibility of 
Bassein and Salsette being wrested from the Portuguese by the 
Marathas. Least of all, did it enter their thoughts that Catholic 
Portugal would embark on a campaign of religious persecution 
and expel the Jesuits from its dominions in India as a first step 
towards the suppression of the Society of Jesus. They lived in 
ignorance of the future, congratulating themselves on the good 
bargain they had made. The Parel plantation was a paying 
business. 

In 1665, after the British took possession of the Island of 
Bombay, these feelings of complacency were badly shaken. The 
new masters of Bombay were not friendly disposed towards the 
Jesuit landowners. They sought reasons why the lands owned 
by the Jesuits should be confiscated to the State. But it took 
the rulers of Bombay over fifty years to carry out their plan. 
It w*as not till 1719 that the Jesuits were officially deprived of 
their Parel property and other lands in Bombay. This con¬ 
fiscation is sometimes held to have been deserved. Father Hull 
wrote: 1 We have not the least means at our disposal for investi¬ 
gating the accusations and suspicions here recorded * [against 
the Jesuits]. Then he adds: 4 We see no impossibility however 
in such charges. 4 This easy conclusion rather smacks of British 
imperialism. 

Without attempting a detailed study of the strained relations 
between the Jesuits and the Bombay Government, certain docu¬ 
ments are revealing. As recorded by Sir William Foster in The 
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English Factories in India, during the governorship of Sir 
Gcrvasc Lucas, 4 all the hortos that belonged to the Jesuits . . . 
[were] confiscated . . . for levying arms against His Sacred 
Majesty, only for His Majesty’s Commissioners of the Customs 
endeavouring to fetch over [from Bandra to Bombay] three boats 
that were freighted from Surat (their owners not standing to 
their contract); and [for] approaching that place another time 
(though in His Majesty’s streams) to bring in [from Bandra] 
a boat under command of His Majesty’s custom house of Mahim, 
whence she had escaped.’ 8 

Sir William Foster pointed out, however, in our ow T n days: 

4 Lucas took advantage of a dispute with the Portuguese at 
Bandra to confiscate in Bombay the lands of the Jesuits and of 
other residents. Mis action in this respect has the appearance 
of being arbitrary and unjust; for, as far as we can judge, the 
Portuguese were w’ithin their right to sei/e vessels which had 
taken refuge in their territorial waters; and later on. Oxendon 
[when Governor of Bombay, 10681669] and his Council strongly 
condemned his [Lucas’s] proceedings.’ 9 

The above-quoted accusation that the Jesuits 4 levied arms 
against His Sacred Majesty ’ was made by Mr. Henry Gary, 4 the 
Chief Customer \ i.e., the head of the customs of Bombay 
Island, who was the first to spread the absurd idea that the 
Jesuits held Bandra in military occupation. 

The Jesuits were the landlords of Bandra, and the whole of 
what was then called the Bandra Island was sold to them be¬ 
tween 1568 and 1570. But Bandra was still Portuguese terri¬ 
tory. The Jesuit church and college of St. Anne stood close 
to the sea, and by way of discouraging prowling pirates, forti¬ 
fications had been raised there. But these fortifications were 
not under Jesuit command, nor were the guns manned by 
Jesuit artillery men, but by Portuguese soldiers who were not 
members of the Jesuit community, though they w r ere billeted on 
the Jesuit property. As Foster points out it was the Portu¬ 
guese [fighting men] who fell foul of the English sailors when 
the latter tried to remove by force the three boats which had 
sought shelter in Portuguese waters. 

Henry Gary, surely with malice, held the Bandra Jesuits res¬ 
ponsible for the retention of the three ships; and to give colour 
to his allegations he forwarded to London the following account 
signed by two subordinate customs officers, Joseph Hymners and 
Richard Ball: 4 About the middle of April, 1667, Hymners and 
Ball crossed to Bandra, where the three boats were lying, to 
‘demand them. They found most of the inhabitants in arms, 
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headed by the Jesuit Superior, who excused this demonstration 
on the ground that it was reported that the English had conic 
to fire the town. He refused to surrender the vessels. 

The sergeant in command of the Portuguese soldiers may 
perhaps have known too little English to discuss matters with 
the English visitors, and have asked the Jesuit Rector to act as 
spokesman. Henry Gary, however, saw in every one of the 
Bandra Jesuits a soldier in disguise. Thus was started the 
legend that the Bandra Jesuits had military designs on Bombay. 
The accusation was opportune, for the Bombay Government 
was in sore financial straits, and the confiscation of the Jesuit 


properties enabled them to replenish their depleted treasury. 

This w r as the sordid motive behind the land-grabbing policy 
in the days of Sir Gervase Lucas and Henry Gary. 7 he claims 
of ownership of the principal landowners in Bombay—the 
Jesuits, Bernardino Tavora and Donna Igncs de Miranda— 
were legally questioned. It was discovered that they had been 
systematically robbing the Crown of Portugal. In the words of 
Garv: ‘For all those lands and royalties, they have robbed the 


Crown of Portugal of, and have long enjoyed, there is not one 
of them can produce the King's hand and seal, and yet they 
will pretend that they [these lands] are alienated from the 
Government without power of revocation. I am altogether 
ignorant of the articles of surrender of the Island to His 


Majesty, except the eleventh article, which reserves nothing to 
the inhabitants but the free exercise of the Catholic religion, 
and in ter minis [explicitly] gives the King all right, title, in¬ 
terest, power and dominion which the King of Portugal had.’ 11 
The result was that the Government of Bombay simply con¬ 
fiscated all these properties. 

That this was barefaced robbery, was frankly admitted by Sir 
George Oxendcn when, in January 1669, he paid an official 
visit to Bombay from his headquarters at Surat—Surat was the 
seat of Government till May 2nd, 1687. In his letter to London 
of January 15th, 1669, he wrote: ‘We confess we could not 
believe that such cruel extortion could be used. . . . Nothing 
was done in justice, but policy [i.e. on grounds of expediency] 
... to supply Sir Gervase’s want of pay for his soldiers.’ 12 

But this was not the end of the story. Though Governor 
Oxenden was persuaded that the Bombay landowners had been 
unjustly dealt with, he was not in a position to redress the 
wrong done to them. He hail to refer the matter to the Court 
of Directors, for it rested with these honourable gentlemen to 
decide whether the illegally confiscated lands should be restored 
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to their rightful owners. This was the established procedure, 
involving long delays, to the great detriment of the people 
unjustly despoiled of their lands. The London gentlemen were 
loath to make restitution, especially so when the Bandra Jesuits 
were the complainants. 

The Bandra Jesuits, owners of the Parel plantation, could 
hope for scant justice from the British authorities at home. 
These were at first the Ministers of the King (1061-1668) and 
later the Court of Directors of the East India Company who 
on March 27th, 1068, became the absolute masters of Bombay 
Island, subject to an annual payment of £10. Royal ministers 
and trading merchants both distrusted the Jesuits. This oppo¬ 
sition was part of the Protestant tradition after England broke 
with Rome. Their prejudices supported their apprehension 
that the Bandra Jesuits would sooner or later have recourse to 
arms in order to oust the British from Bombay. Henry Gary 
had fertile soil to work on, when he started the legend that the 
Bandra Jesuits were soldiers in disguise and had actually taken 
up arms against the King. 

From the oldest catalogues that have come down to us, we 
gather that the Jesuit community at Bandra consisted of four 
or five men, never more than half a dozen. The Rector with 
one or two assistants looked after the church, another Father 
was in charge of the school, and there was as a rule a Brother 
who made himself generally useful in the church, house and 
school. One or the other Jesuit Father occasionally came 
there for a rest and change. Others arrived more or less 
regularly, for the Bandra house was the headquarters whence 
they set out on their missionary excursions, and to which they 
returned to report and to lay in provisions. There is no 
evidence for Gary’s idea that Bandra was a Jesuit stronghold 
manned by a considerable number of priests, scholastics and 
brothers. 

Unfortunately, the authorities in England did not make an 
official inquiry, and Sir William Foster was not there to 
enlighten them. So they took Henry Gary’s word for it that 
the Bandra Jesuits were dangerous men. Now from the exist¬ 
ing documents it can be proved that Henry Gary was a dis¬ 
honest man. 

When Sir George Oxenden officially visited Bombay, in 
January 1669, he sharply criticized as most Unjust the confisca¬ 
tion of lands ordered by Sir Gervase Lucas. Lucas’s death 
brought no reversal of his policy; his temporary successor was 
Henry Gary, who claimed credit for having instigated Lucas’s 
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measures and for having thus produced a great improvement 
in the revenues of the Island. 

The other members of the Bombay establishment confirmed 
this. In 1669 they assured Sir George Oxenden that Gary, 
Hymners and Ball had been ‘ the greatest instigators and 
fomenters of all that was done ' [i.e., the confiscation of the 
lands]. Henry Gary now admitted the real reasons for the con¬ 
fiscation. To quote Oxenden: - Now Mr. Gary says plainly 
that nothing was done in justice but in policy [i.e., on grounds 
of expediency] ... to supply Sir Gervase \s want of pay for the 
soldiery.' 14 Henry Gary who started the legend of that the 
Bombay Jesuits were fighting men in disguise was a man of 
doubtful honesty. 

The Cooke-Gary quarrel. The unfriendly 1 clarions between 

these two men supply us with 
another instance of Gary’s dishonesty. He falsely accused the 
Bandra Jesuits of having played a leading part in the treason¬ 
able practices of Humphrey Cooke, with whom they are sup¬ 
posed to have been in collusion, encouraging him to rise 
against his rightful sovereign to whom he owxd allegiance. 

This is what happened. After the death of Sir Gervase 
Lucas on May 21st, 1667, there arose a contest for the deputy- 
governorship between Humphrey Cooke and Henry Gary. 
This was due to the improvidence of Sir Gervase himself. The 
appointment rested with him, and he had brought with him a 
blank commission to be filled up by him with the name of his 
successor. 

Humphrey Cooke was meant to be his successor, but on 
November 22nd, 1666, Sir Gervase wTote: 4 1 do not find Cooke 
in any respects a person of parts and capable for that honour 
[which] Your Majesty intended [for him] by the blank com¬ 
mission I brought along with me for the deputy-governor. 
Nor will it look well for the present to put in Mr. Henry Gary’s 
name (though a worthier and abler person) in regard to the 
differences which are before me.’ 15 

These differences refer to a quarrel between Lucas and 
Cooke, because the latter was involved in certain shady money 
transactions. The strained relations between the two men 
came to breaking point. On November 30th, 1666, Gary wrote 
to London: 4 Cooke is going to England shortly.' *• He went 
to Goa, thence to embark for England. 

After Cooke's departure from Bombay for Goa, Sir Gervase 
Lucas filled in the blank commission for the deputy-governor* 
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ship with Gary’s name. The latter was privately told of this, 
and in a letter of March 3rd, 1667, Gary mentioned that he 
had been appointed Deputy-Governor. 17 But no public 
announcement was made to this effect, and of course Humphrey 
Cooke, no longer in Bombay, was not informed by Sir Gervase 
of this measure. When Sir Gervase died in the following 
month of May, Henry Gary took over. 

Humphrey Cooke was still in Goa when he heard of Sir 
Gervase’s death; and not knowing, or feigning not to know 7 , of 
Gary's appointment he claimed the office of the deputy-governor- 
ship as his own in accordance with His Majesty’s promise made 
to him. On August 19th, 1667, he wrote to Gary of his resolve 
to come to Bombay as soon as possible to take charge. On 
October 18th he arrived in Bandra, whence he w 7 rote to 
Bombay, announcing his arrival and demanding in the King’s 
name the possession and governorship of Bombay. 18 

Clearly, Humphrey Cooke did not trust Henry Gary, and 
w r anted that gentleman’s public and official acknowledgement 
of his right to the governorship. While in Bandra, he put up 
at the Jesuit College, because there was no other place for a 
British officer to stay—not because he was conspiring with the 
Jesuits as gratuitously asserted by Mr. Henry Gary. 

The following day, October 19th, a reply was sent from 
Bombay, signed by Gary and three other officers, assuring him 
of their obedience to his commands, 1 If you will please come 
and make it evident to us that you have more authority for 
your said demands than the gentleman [Henry Gary] under 
whose command we are now.’ 19 If Gary had been an honest 
man, he would have sent to Cooke a copy of his official appoint¬ 
ment as Deputy-Governor. This he did not do; he wanted to 
get hold of Cooke’s person. But Cooke wisely stayed in 
Bandra. Then, in the w 7 ords of Sir William Foster: ‘Gary 
and his associates dropped the mask, and on October 20th, 
1667, desired him not to put himself and them 44 to the trouble 
of any further scribbling ”, and warned him that if he con¬ 
tinued his unwarranted and foolish proceedings to the pre¬ 
judice of His Majesty’s Government, he would be protested 
against as a rebel and a traitor.’ 30 

This was followed on October 25th by an issue of a pro¬ 
clamation from Henry Gary, declaring that 4 Cooke was 
intriguing to disturb the tranquillity of the Island, and had 
given out that he had an order from the [Portuguese] Viceroy 
to the Captain General of the North to assist him with 500 
men/ Cooke was accordingly declared a traitor, and a threat 

16 
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was made that anv one aiding him would be dealt with as a 
seditious person. 21 

This proclamation had the expected effect. ' My proclama¬ 
tion rendered him so odious that no Englishman dares enter¬ 


tain the least good thoughts of him.’ There is, however, no 
documentary evidence available that Cooke was guilty of 
treasonable practices. Cooke is said to have boasted of the 
military assistance promised him by the Portuguese. This is 
hearsay evidence of doubtful value: it stems from Henry Gary 
himself, whose truthfulness is questionable. How did he know 
this? By whom was Cooke overheard to sav that the Portu¬ 
guese had promised him military assistance? Surely not by 
Gat> himself, because after Cooke’s departure from Bombay for 
Goa, on December 17th, 1666. the two men never saw each 
other again. 


Henry Gary was apt to embroider his tales. He described 
among other things his rival’s discomfiture on hearing of the 
proclamation branding him as a rebel and traitor: ’ Whereupon, 
as if thunder-stricken, his [Cooke's] countenance fell.' 21 ’ This 
picturesque detail is pure fabrication. 

John Martyn, who came out with Sir Gervasc Lucas in a 
secretarial capacity, wrote to London: ‘ He [Garv] has caused two 
Englishmen to be put to death: one Thomas Moore he hanged 
for wounding a man in the belly, which man is now alive and 
in good health; and one Robert Whisler he shot to death, pre¬ 
tending he slept on his watch, though no evidence could swear 
he was then asleep. ... He [Gary] has done such unbecoming 
actions as I think a true Englishman would be ashamed of- but 
My Lord, he is an Italian by birth.’- Certainly the Bandra 
Jesuits were unfortunate in having to deal with two such 
rascals as Cooke and Gary. SUCh 

lesufts^wHch 7 h adC 0 ° Ut ° f lhe inborn of the 

^ / f, aC ? enSed ' Pr ° lCStant En « ,antl in those days. 

He had already falsely accused the Bandra Jesuits of waging 

Kin l Qt England: and now he endeavoured"® 
implicate them in the so-called treason of Humphrey Cooke. 

The Jesuits are the architects of this rebellious fabrique.’ 

’ ’ ’ J he Jesuits wear the livery of peace, but are the sreaiesf 

Snd e wLld r h brandS] iT f - hC world ’ 24 ' Thc revenues®!* the 
J,m" d ^ | ld If * teadl, y increased, provided that those cater- 
pillars of Jesuits be not readmitted ’ 2fi 

On December 12th, 1667, he wrote to the Earl of Clarendon 
in connection with the Cooke affair. ‘The great wrongs of 
His Majesty s rights here [in the Island of Bombay] have been 
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the Jesuits, who have spared no sweat or charge to embroil His 
Majesty's affairs, endeavouring to divide the inhabitants of the 
Island, first amusing them with strange suggestions that the 
Island shall be re delivered up to the King of Portugal, thereby 
weakening the [otherwise obedient] hands of these His Majesty’s 
subjects, and endeavouring to shake and falsify their loyalty.’ 2fi 
But there was no Jesuit community in Bombay, and there was 
only one member of the Order on the Island, the man in 
charge of the Parel plantation. What conceivable evidence is 
there for Gary's accusation against the Jesuits? 

He himself, in his proclamation of October 25th. 1667, 
declared Humphrey Cooke a rebel and a traitor 4 for having 
intrigued with I)om Hieronimo Manoel, Captain-General of the 
North, for a supply of men and arms against this island \ with¬ 
out mentioning the Jesuits. But in December he wrote: 

4 Whereupon, they [the Jesuits] would needs be so presumptuous 
as to set up on Anti-Governor, another Perkin Warbeck [i.c., a 
pretender to the Crown of England, who was hanged in 1499], 
the late pretended Governor Humphrey Cooke, whom they 
told: Nil desperandum, Christo duce et auspice Jesu , “There 
is no reason for despair so long as Christ is our guide and Jesus 
our protector”. Being thus enhardened by their solicitation, 
he [Humphrey Cooke] became the head of a rebellion to the 
danger of his own head.' 27 

This quotation, except for the substitution of tw-o words, is 
bodily lifted from Horace: Nil desperandum, Tcucro dure et 
auspice Teucro, 4 There is no reason for despair so long as 
Teucer is our guide and protector \ Teucer was a famous 
Greek warrior. Who was it that plagiarized the quotation? 
Possibly Gary himself, a man of considerable linguistic attain¬ 
ments. According to Samuel Burgess, another private secretary 
to Sir Gcrvase Lucas: 4 Gary understood, spoke and wrote to 
perfection the languages of the natives with many other 
[languages] both of Europe and Asia.’ 28 

Yet, incredibly, this piece of Latin advice, of doubtful origin, 
has been quoted in the Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island 
as a conclusive proof that the Jesuits conspired with Cooke! 

4 Smarting under a sense of defeat, and urged by the Portu¬ 
guese, who saw in him a suitable agent for annoying the 
English in Bombay, Humphrey Cooke voyaged up to Bandra, 
where with the help of the Jesuits he endeavoured to attack 
Bombay.’ 2,1 There is no documentary evidence of such an 
attempt having been either contemplated or carried out. In 
Gary’s letter of December 12th, 1667, it is explicitly stated that 
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Humphrey Cooke, after being proclaimed a rebelI andl ai traitor, 
went to Bassein. thence to Daman, and thentt to Surat. 

It would seem that Humphrey Ctxrke was neithei a rebel nor 
a traitor He resolved to return to England and lay his case 
before the King. That such was his intention is admitted by 
ht worn e ne,J. Hcn,v Gan- him**. ' He [Humphrey Gml«] 
advanced for Daman, the furthest city in the Portugal* own- 
try . where he hatched a design to pass to hnghutd by way of 
Persia having heard there (at Daman! of a ship almost ready 
at Surat, whither accordingly he bent his course/“ 

Cooke meant to appeal to the King. In the words of Henry 
Gary: [Humphrey Cooke was] 4 full freighted [supplied] with 
many recommends [recommendations] from the [Portuguese] 
Viceroy . nobility, but principally the Jesuits, to the Queen, her 
confessor, and several other personages at court [the Court of 
St. James’s], which he vainly [proudly] shows to everybody; 
thereupon he became so confident as to venture to the English ’ 
[at Surat]. 32 

Shorn of its verbiage, this simply means that Humphrey 
Cooke meant to plead his cause before a higher tribunal than 
Henry Gary’s. This is in keeping with his request to Sir 
George Oxenden, President at Surat, to be informed of the pro¬ 
bable date of departure of a ship for England, * for if I have 
not this government [of Bombay], I intend [to go] home, to 
give His Majesty an account.’ 33 He wrote thus to Oxenden 
from Bandra, on October 19th, 1667; and Henry Gary was in¬ 
accurate when he said that Cooke hatched a design of passing 
to England when he was at Daman.' \ 


Henry Gary attempted to prevent Cooke’s leaving for 
England. In his own words: 4 1 hastened [to send] a warrant 
[to Surat] for the securing of him and his man [Cooke’s servant]. 
He [the servant] was taken in the .snare, though the master 
escaped.’ 34 The question naturally arises by what authority 
Henry Gary took it upon himself to prevent one of His 
Majesty’s subjects from having recourse to the ruler of the 


country. 

In our own days Samuel T. Sheppard has repeated many of 
Gary’s false accusations in his book Bombay . There we read; 

‘ He [Cooke] was superseded at the end of 1666 by Sir Gcrvase 
Lucas, who died in the following year; and Cooke, who had 
by that time found that 4< the air of Bombay did not agree 
with me " escaped from prison/ 35 . This makes it appear as if 
the sentence 4 The air of Bombay does not agree with me * was 
written after Lucas’s arrival in Bombay. In fact, the words are 
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taken from a letter written on March 27th, 1665, before Lucas’s 
appointment as Governor, and before his departure from 
England. 36 

Humphrey Cooke persisted in his intent to return home, 
after Lucas became Governor of Bombay. The latter wrote on 
November 9th, 1666, before falling out with Cooke: 4 I am 
very sorry to part with him so suddenly after my arrival, in 
regard he is well acquainted with affairs in these parts/ 37 

Moreover, Humphrey Cooke was never imprisoned. In the 
words of Sir Gcrvase Lucas, in his letter of November 22nd, 
1666: 4 Until he [Cooke] undertakes to pay this sum (663 1. 
17 s. 3 d.) to the executrix [Elizabeth Shipman] and gives a 
satisfactory account of the whole estate [of Sir Abraham Ship* 
man], he cannot be allowed to leave the Island/ 36 There is 
a world of difference between being not allowed to leave the 
Island and being kept in prison. Nor did Humphrey Cooke 
escape from prison. He left for Goa with Lucas’s knowledge 
and consent. Sir Gcrvase wrote on December 17th. 1666: ‘I 
would not part with him till he had paid the £ 1,100 into His 
Majesty’s receipt, which after some debate he did, and on 
December 17th [1666] took his passage for Goa, from whence 
he intended [to sail] for Europe.’ 3 ® 

Humphrey Cooke is still being maligned. According to the 
Gazetteer of Bombay City and Island : 4 At length Cooke, find¬ 
ing the Portuguese ill-prepared for a struggle, departed to 
Bassein, and died in a monastery belonging to the Order of the 
Jesuits in Salsette/ 40 Sheppard has discovered a more damag¬ 
ing version of Cooke’s last days: 4 He killed himself from mere 
vexation of spirit among the 44 cowled M brethren of the Order 
of Jesuits/ 41 Both statements reveal a lamentable lack of 
knowledge of things Catholic, and both are entirely false. 

On October 3rd, 1668, Consul Lannoy wrote from Aleppo to 
Lord Arlington: 4 Mr. Humphrey Cooke, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bombay, having fled thence, died (by a fall from 
his horse) in the convent of the Capuchin Fathers at Darbikeir 
[Diabekr], eight days journey hence [from Aleppo]. A Portugal 
Father, that caine with him from Goa, intends for Marseilles 
and then for England with letters to Her Majesty/ 42 So 
Humphrey Cooke carried out his resolve to proceed to England 
and was already in Asia Minor when death overtook him on 
his way home. 

Yet statements such as those refuted here, abound in the 
documents that have come down to us. For example, in his 
Report on the Old Records of the India Office / 3 Sir George 
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Birdwood thus summarized his findings: («) In 1066, on the 
Honourable Sir Gervase Lucas becoming Governor of Bombay, 
he threw his officiating predecessor into prison for extortion and 
peculation —falsehood number one. (b) ‘ Cooke escaped to 
Goa —falsehood number two. (c) 4 There, with the assistance 
of the Jesuits he organised a levy [an army] for the capture of 
Bombay ’—falsehood number three, (d) ' He was frustrated in 
this attempt ’—falsehood number four, no attempt was ever 
made, (e) ‘ He was proclaimed a traitor in 1668 ’—not in 1668, 
but on October 25th, 1667, for reasons best known to Henry 
Gary. 

This perversion of historical truth is woven into the Bombay 
Records. The master weaver was Henry Gary. His own con¬ 
temporaries have left on record that he had no sense of justice; 
his order to put to death Thomas Moore and Robert Whisler 
amounted to judicial assassination. There is also the well-nigh 
unbelievable story told by Malabari in Bombay iri the Making 
that Henry Gary summoned a man to appear before him on a 
Friday, who on this previous Thursday had been executed in 
conformity with his own orders.’ 44 

After Bombay had been transferred to the East India Com¬ 
pany, their servants in Bombay complained bitterly about 
Henry Gary: ‘Were it not for our outward respect to him, and 
protection of his person, he [Gary] would be torn limb from 
limb; such abusive falsities have been acted by him, as well 
towards the officers and soldiers as the whole inhabitants of the 
Island, that daily clamour against him, and petition for redress 
and to have restored to them all that he has forced’ [from 
them]. 43 

During the governorship of Gerald Aungier Gary was arrest¬ 
ed, ‘ On June 5th, 1674, Captain Gary was suspended from his 
office of Justice of the Peace, and on July 6th he was tried in 
the Court of the Governor and Council. The Jury convicted 
him of seditious conduct. . . . He was sentenced to three months 
imprisonment; but on his submission the punishment was 
remitted. 46 He was found guilty of throwing contempt on the 
Company’s government as inferior to his own in 1667-1668; o£ 
telling the soldiers that the Company had no martial law, 
except what it had from him, and so inciting them to mutiny; 
and of denouncing Aungier’s Convention of 1672 as unjust, and 
inviting people to disregard it.’ 47 

This was the man who made the Jesuits sharers in his 
trumped-up charge of treason against his rival claimant for the 
deputy-governorship of Bombay. Nevertheless, in one respect. 
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he was deemed worthy of credence. When the servants of the 
Company took over the administration of Bombay in 1688, 
they took Henry Gary’s word for it that Humphrey Cooke was 
a rebel and a traitor, and that the Jesuits had conspired with 
him against King Charles II. 

The attitude of the members of the Honourable Court of 
Directors towards the Jesuits is made clear in the following 
letter, written by them, on March 15th, 1671, to the President 
and Council of Surat: 4 And in particular we observe what you 
w r rite about the Jesuits (of w’hich we have said something 
before), and do now’ further add that we shall not proceed to 
give any orders in their affairs without having your sense and 
advice; and if they shall at any time disturb the peace of the 
Island, or discourage obedience to the government by ecclesias¬ 
tical ('ensures or otherwise, we would not have them permitted 
to remain in the Island; and let this our order be published 
upon receipt thereof.’ 4 * 

They had already made up their minds to confiscate the 
Parel and other properties. John Bruce, referring to the letters 
from the Court of Directors to the President and Council at 
Surat, of August 2nd, and February 11th, 1669*1670, wrote: 

4 The inhabitants of Bombay w'crc to be allowed a moderate 
toleration; but the claims of the Jesuits, though admissible by 
Portuguese usages, were not to be held valid in any English 
settlement.' 49 The authorities in London were merely waiting 
for an occasion to seize the Jesuit lands in Bombay. 

The Sidi’s Invasion. This occasion offered when, on Febru¬ 
ary 14th, 1689, Bombay was invaded by 
Sidi Yacut of Janjira. a small State about 26 miles to the south 
of Bombay, and a notorious nest of pirates. This time, how¬ 
ever, Sidi Yacut did not come to practise piracy, but to avenge 
it. His unw r elcome visit was due to Sir George Childe’s having 
seized and carried off to Bombay several ships of the Sidi, 
which were laden with cloth and corn. 50 

A first account of this untoward event is given in a letter of 
June 7th, 1689: 4 On the Sidi's coming to this your island, the 
whole inhabitants left us; hardly one of them struck a stroke 
in defence of the island; some few of the Militia of Bombay 
and Mahim continued a little while, but w r ere soon weary, or 
so sick or unfit for any service that w*e had none left, except a 
handful of Europeans and about 200 Bhattdaris, that have all 
along continued with us and behaved themselves faithfully and 
boldly, and we shall not forget it; and if God enables us to 
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requite them, we shall certainly remember to punish the 
deserters.’ 

In this letter the Jesuits were not even mentioned. This 
omission was rectified at a later period. In George Weldon’s 
official Report of 1690, quoted by Bruce, we are told: 4 The 
Deputy-Governor and Council signified that the Jesuits in the 
Island had been active, during the invasion of the Sidi, in 
promoting his views , and therefore that they [the Deputy 
Governor and Council] had seized on all the lands occupied by 
the Jesuits/ 51 

In another Bombay letter of January 15th, Ki91, nearly two 
years after the event, it is further stated: 4 Because we had been 
basely dealt with by many, and more particularly by the 
Jesuits of Bandra, who had given the Sidi great assistance , all 
the lands in general [of the inhabitants and of the Jesuits] were 
seized on for Your Honours.' 52 

There is no accounting for the vagaries of the servants of 
the Company in Bombay. The Sidi invaded their Island on 
February 14th, 1689; yet in their letter of June 7th of that year 
—three months and three weeks after the Sidi’s first coming— 
the servants of the Company do not seem to have been aware 
of the Jesuits having sided with the invader, and do not 
mention them. 

Next, Weldon's Report of 1690 tells us that the properties 
of the Jesuits have been confiscated, 4 because the Jesuits on the 
Island have been promoting his [the Sidi’s] views ’. This state¬ 
ment is an outrageous travesty of the truth. There was no 
Jesuit community in Bombay, where the Jesuits had no eccle¬ 
siastical standing and all the parishes were run by Portuguese 
Franciscans. 

What is stranger still, in the letter of 1691 the blame is 
quietly shifted from the Jesuits on the Island to the Jesuits of 
Bandra. No English chronicler seems to have noticed the dis¬ 
ingenuous falsification. 

As regards the accusations made against the Jesuits, it is im¬ 
possible to gather from the documents to what extent and in 
what manner the latter co-operated with Sidi Yacut. Accord¬ 
ing to Weldon’s Report, the Jesuits on the Island have been 
active during the invasion of the Sidi in promoting his views . 
In the letter of 1691 the Jesuits in Bandra are said to have 
given the Sidi great assistance . These accusations are so vague 
that in our own days no jury would consider them. Yet on 
such flimsy pretexts were the Jesuit lands confiscated. 

But where prejudice reigns, incredible falsities find credence. 
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It was said that the Bandra Jesuits fought in the ranks of the 
Sidi’s invading army. Ovington, Chaplain to His Majesty, 
actually wrote: ‘ The Senior Padre of Bandra, the principal 
Jesuit in an adjacent island to Bombay, invited the Sidi to ex¬ 
terminate all the Protestants there.’ 53 

Another accusation, also made by Ovington, runs as follows: 

4 This Padre [the Jesuit Rector of Bandra] likewise, when the 
Sidi had invaded the island, plentifully supplied his want of 
provisions, and with great liberality took care to have them 
seasonably conveyed to his army.’ 34 This is hearsay evidence. 
To what extent is it believable? Ovington is not a very trust¬ 
worthy witness; he is bigoted and credulous. He tells us that 
4 the Bandra Jesuits invited the Sidi to exterminate all the 
Protestants in Bombay *; that 4 the Jesuits were the most un¬ 
scrupulous land-grabbers ... a pleasant seat, a fruitful planta¬ 
tion can hardly escape their gaining that 4 the Jesuits were 
fabulously rich . . . the revenues of the Bandra Church are said 
to amount to the value of a pound a day.' 55 

We do not accept therefore Ovington’s statement that the 
Bandra Rector went out of his way to have food supplies con¬ 
veyed to the Sidi’s camp. However, quite possibly, the Bandra 
Rector provided food supplies, not of his own free will, but 
under constraint. Further, was it the Jesuit Rector or the 
Portuguese authorities who came to an agreement wdth the Sidi 
to replenish the latter’s stores? Bandra w r as Jesuit property, 
but Portuguese territory. 

However, all such questions troubled neither Ovington nor 
the servants of the Company in Bombay, nor the authorities at 
home. They persuaded themselves that the Jesuits were guilty 
and confiscated their properties. On March 18th, 1691, the 
Court of Directors wrote to their President and Council at 
Surat: 4 Your designed settlement of Bombay and preserving 
to the Company for ever the forfeited lands, is very well 
approved of by us.’ 56 

In the same letter the Court of Directors blamed the Bandra 
Jesuits for not having fought on the English side against the 
Sidi. 4 As to the ecclesiastics inhabiting Bombay or having 
lands upon the island, the Company humbly conceive that in 
the right of their lands they [the ecclesiastics] are equally 
obliged with other subjects of that Island to serve in arms upon 
an invasion, or find others in their room.’ 57 In other words, 
the Bandra Jesuits should have sent a contingent of fighting 
men when the Sidi invaded Bombay. 

This was a new idea, which had never occurred to the 
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British rulers in Bombay, it confirmed the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in the righteousness of their policy and on February 11th, 
1693, thev wrote to their masters in England: ‘As to the for¬ 
feited lands, it has been an extraordinary bad misfortune that 
we have had no Judge [from England], who might have 
judicially decided all these differences. However we have 
acted with ourselves . . . that we have delivered a great part to 
poor people, [i.e., of our owrn accord w f e have restored the pro¬ 
perty of many poor people]. In which we are unhappy like¬ 
wise, whether we have gone too fast or too slow [i.e., perhaps 
we have erred in this]. And the very Jesuits themselves might 
have all [their properties] restored, if they would give a plain 
and honest obligation [promise] to stand a fair trial, when it 
should please God to enable us [to give them a fair trial] by a 
Judge and Court of Judicature [from England]. But they 
would not do it, without inserting some of their Jesuit tricks, 
and so would not consent to it.’ 54 

The Surat President and Council do not give us any specific 
information about the nature of these Jesuit tricks. It is 
possible, for instance, that the Bandra Jesuits insisted on con¬ 
trolling these properties and enjoying their produce till a Judge 
should come from England and inquire into the matter. This, 
of course, in the eyes of the Bombay authorities, would be a 
preposterous demand; the properties were already confiscated, 
with the approval of the Court of Directors, and to the great 
advantage of Bombay Government in great financial straits. 
Behold, therefore, a piece of Jesuitical trickery! 

An unpublished document. Some writers have read more 

than is contained in the Surat 
letter of February 11th, 1693. They have stated that the Jesuits 
refused to stand their trial in a Court of Justice, and that this 
refusal is proof of their guilt, a tacit avowal that they conspired 
with the Sidi against the English. This interpretation is refuted 
by a study of the letter which wx* now' publish. 

The Jesuits did not plead guilty. They made repeated endeav¬ 
ours to have their case inquired into by the highest authority in 
the land, not the Court of Directors, but the Court of Jt. James’s. 
We quote here a letter, not long ago discovered in the Roman 
Archives of the Order. It was dated Lisbon, July 1st, 1713, 
written by Father Anthony de Payva, addressed to the General of 
the Order, Father Michael Tamburini. It reads as follows: 

4 From a letter written by Father Benedict Freysleben I learned 
that by order of Your Paternity he was about to leave England. 
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This news grieved me more than words can tell, for I am deeply 
persuaded that with his departure from England will for ever 
vanish our last hope of recovering the Bombay property of the 
Goa Fathers, since an opportunity like the present one is not 
likely to offer again. 

‘ My grief is all the greater, because Your Paternity’s order 
will cause us to lose this chance, when no efforts should be 
spared to take advantage of it. By Father F reysleben s skilful 
management, matters have now reached a stage when there seems 
every hope of securing the recovery of the said property. 

‘ One of the officials [ex ministris] of the English Company, 
a very influential person, who formerly held a very high position 
in Bombay [ducern egit generalcm dictae Societatis ], and w r ho is 
now in London, has promised Father Freysleben to bear witness 
in the presence of the Queen, to the justice of our demands. 
By this testimony—not to mention that of several others who 
are there—great support has been given to our cause. If, w r ith 
this hopeful outlook in prospect, the said Father is now bidden 
to leave F.ngland, it will be for us a cause of lasting regret that 
we ourselves have been instrumental in not warding off our ruin. 

4 The business in which Father Freysleben is engaged is of 
such great importance, and it affects the Fathers of Goa so vitally 
that, from what I hear, the proposal was more than once made 
in India to send one of our Fathers to England in order to try 
by every means to have these properties restored to them. But, 
as this would have meant a considerable outlay of money, and 
as the Father to be sent had no knowledge of the English 
language and of the ways of people in England, this proposal 
was never carried out. 

4 And now, when without incurring any expenses, we can avail 
ourselves of the services of a man who knows the language and 
the wavs of the people of England, and wrhen w t c should thank 
Heaven for having so opportunatcly gratified our wishes, it is 
sad indeed that Your Paternity intends to let this opportunity 
slip by without using it. God forbid that this should happen. 
Nay, it is meet that Your Paternity should not only grant Father 
Freysleben permission to prolong his stay in England, but even 
positively order him to stay there so long as there is any hope 
of recovering our lands. 

‘ Your Paternity is w r ell aw r are that the confiscation of these 
properties means for the Fathers of Goa an annual loss of 11,000 
zeraphins, equivalent to 5,080 scudi in Roman money. This 
was the yearly revenue accruing from the produce of these lands. 
The loss of this considerable sum of money has reduced the 
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Goa College to pitiable financial straits, and in consequence our 
other colleges are likewise on the high road to ruin; for every 
one of the latter has to contribute its share towards making up 
this deficit. This is a well-nigh unbearable burden, from which 
there is no apparent relief, if the said properties aie not resuncd. 

‘ As already stated, there is now good hope of achieving this, 
if Father Freyslebcn continues, as he has done heretofore, to 
devote himself to this business without giving it up, without 
leaving England. I therefore hope and pray that Your Paternity, 
in vour wisdom, will order him to do so. I beg of you most 
earnestly, and on bended knees, prostrate at your feet, that \our 
Paternity will send orders to this effect to Father Freyslebcn. 

‘I wrote to Father Freyslebcn, asking him for the love of 
Christ to stay in London till he should receive further orders 
from Your Paternity about his leaving England. For I hope 
and still hope that Your Paternity, having weighed the above¬ 
given reasons, will readily comply with my request. 

4 However, if I have erred in writing thus to Father Freyslebcn, 
let the blame and punishment be mine, for I alone am responsi¬ 
ble. Father Freysleben has done naught, nor has he ventured 
to take any step, of his own accord.’ 59 

This letter has been quoted at full length because, in the first 
place, it disposes of Ovington’s allegation that the Bandra Jesuits 
were wealthy. It also clearly proves that the Jesuits never ac¬ 
knowledged that they had broken the law of the land in Bombay. 
Criminals conscious of their guilt do not ask to have their doings 
inquired into; the Jesuits appealed to the ruler of the realm to 
have the Bombay confiscation of their lands reversed. 

We do not know 7 whether the Jesuit authorities at Rome took 
any steps after receiving Father Anthony dc Pavva’s letter. If 
they did, their further efforts ended in failure. In 1713 the 
Jesuit property had been for twenty years oi so iri the possession 
of the Bombay Government, and in their possession they 
remained. 

The years of oblivion. It was probably in 1692 that the 

Jesuit care-taker of the Parel property 
was expelled from Bombay; the exact date is not known. His 
departure did not create much stir on the Island, he was not 
a parish priest and had no spiritual following. He went to 
Bandra. The plantation workers were not greatly affected. 
They now received their wages from the servants of the Company 
in Bombay. Little by little the Jesuits slipped out of the minds 
of the people of Bombay. 
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Across the creek, in Bandra the Jesuits continued to look after 
the welfare of the Catholic population till 1739, when Bassein 
and Salsette were wrested from the Portuguese by the invading 
Marathas. Most of the Bandra Jesuits found a refuge in Goa, 
and thus the breach between them and the people of Bombay 
widened. Twenty years later, on September 3rd, 1758, His 
Majesty of Portugal, King Joseph I, expelled the Jesuits from 
Portugal and his overseas dominions. On September 25th of 
that year, the Jesuits in Goa were made prisoners and herded 
on a ship westward bound. 

The last link between the Jesuits and Bombay was completely 
severed soon afterwards. In 17(>4 and 1767 the Jesuits were 
expelled from France and Spain by Louis XV and Charles III 
respectively. Their expulsion from these great Catholic Kingdoms 
heralded their extinction, and on July 21st, 1774, Pope Clement 
XIV was prevailed upon to sign the fatal Brief Dominus ac 
Redcmptor , by which the Society of Jesus was suppressed. 

In our own times a well-intentioned attempt was made to 
commemorate the days of long age. When Lord Curzon w T as 
Viceroy of India, a tablet was set up in the HafTkine Institute 
of Parcl, with an inscription opening as follows: 

This building was once a chapel 
In the possession of the Jesuit Fathers 
From whom it was acquired in 1719 .. . 

This is a delightful instance of the British genius for com* 
promise. Lord Curzon discreetly drew' a veil over the conten¬ 
tions of bygone days. Let us forgive and forget; and so the 
Parcl property became 1 a chapel \ . . . 4 The chapel was acquired 
from the Jesuit Fathers/ 

The second spring. But winter passed, heralding the second 
spring. On August 7th, 1814, Pope Pius 
VII celebrated Mass at the altar of St. Ignatius in the Gesu, 
w T hich had long been the principal Jesuit Church in Rome. 
After Mass, the Bull Solicitude) Omnium Ecclesiarum was read, 
proclaiming the restoration of the Society. 

Before long the Jesuits found their way back to India and 
Bombay. On October 8th, 1834, eight Jesuits landed at Calcutta. 
On October 24th, 1837, four French Jesuits arrived at Pondi¬ 
cherry on their way to the Madura mission field. Finally in 
1848, two Irish Jesuits made their appearance in Bombay. Their 
sendees were lent to Dr. Whelan, when he became Vicar-Apostolic 
of Bombay. 
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Then came Bishop Hartmann of blessed memory, who was 
entrusted with the administration of the Bombay Vicariate in 
1850. He succeeded in securing the help of another five Jesuits: 
a Hollander, an Englishman, two Goans and another English¬ 
man. They came with the knowledge and consent of the General 
of the Order, but not as an independent ecclesiastical unit: the 
Bishop wanted them to found a college at Poona. They worked 
in that subordinate capacity till March 8th, 1854, when the 
Bombay Vicariate was divided in two vicariates-apostolic, 
Bombay and Poona, entrusted to the Capuchins and the Jesuits 
respectively. Three years later, an exchange of ecclesiastical 
territories was agreed upon, Bombay was given to the Jesuits 
and Poona to the Capuchins. Finally on August 13th, 1858, the 
Jesuits were given charge of the whole Bombay-Poona mission. 

When in 1858 the Jesuits took over the Bombay-Poona Mission, 
they did not recover any of their former landed properties, yet 
they had much to be thankful for. They outlived those who 
had despoiled them. They are still in Bombay . . . ‘ until further 
notice \ 
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XX. BISHOP CANOZ: ADMINISTRATOR 
APOSTOLIC 

(August 14th, 1858—May 3rd, 1861) 

Arrival in Bombay. Alexis Cano/, Bishop of Tamassis 

in parti bus uifidelium was appointed 
Administrator Apostolic of the Bombay-Poona Vicariate on 
August 14th, 1858, one day after this newly established mission 
held was officially entrusted to the Society of Jesus. The appoint¬ 
ment seems to have been made at the instance of Father Steins, 
who had no aspirations after crosier and mitre. On February 
18th of that year Father Steins wrote to Reverend Father Beckx, 
the General of the Order: 4 Your Paternity informs me that it 
will not Ik* easy to obtain the transfer of Bishop Canoz [from 
Madura to Bombay]. I hope Your Paternity will not reverse 
your previous decision. I already told you then that I do not 
feel equal to the task of assuming the administration of 
Bombay, and I am now more persuaded than before of my 
unfitness.’ 

Perhaps Father Steins had suggested that Bishop Canoz should 
leave the Madura Mission to become Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay. 
This proposal would not have been welcome to the Jesuits either 
in France or in Madura. So it was proposed that Bishop Canoz 
should proceed to Bombay as Administrator provisor ia rati one, 
4 temporarily '. This solution gave satisfaction to all, except to 
the person most concerned, Bishop Canoz. His Lordship dryly 
remarked that in Roman phraseology 4 temporarily * might mean 
4 some time 4 a long time and even 4 a lifetime \ 

He was not at all anxious to get entangled in the Bombay 
jurisdiction squabble, which had been the bane of Bishop 
Hartmann’s life duriug his stay in Bombay. He made an eight 
days’ retreat to prepare himself for the worst, left the Madura 
Mission towards the end of November 1858 and, after narrowly 
escaping shipwreck on the way, arrived safely in Bombay in 
December 1858. Father Steins returned to Bombay on January 
9th, 1859. In spite of his diffidence regarding administrative 
work, he was appointed by the General of the Order Superior 
of the Bombay-Poona Jesuits, while Bishop Canoz, probably with 
an eye to the future, made Father Steins his Secretary. 
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The Padroado clergy The new Concordat between the Holy 
in Bombay. See and Portugal was signed on February 

21st, 1857. It provided for the continua¬ 
tion of the Padroado in India and for its eventual extension over 
the whole country. The vicars-apostolic would have to go, 
their days w r ere numbered. This explains why the Padroado 
clergy in Bombay did not take any notice of Bishop Canoz’s 
coming in December 1858, one year and nine months after the 
signing of the Concordat. They felt that before long His Lord- 
ship would have to hand over his Vicariate to the Archbishop 
of Goa. They did not go out of their way to make trouble, 
nor did the civil and ecclesiastical authorities at Goa. When in 
December 1859, Bishop Canoz went on a pilgrimage to Goa, to 
venerate the remains of St. Francis Xavier, he was received as 
an honoured guest, quite differently from the way he was treated 
on a previous occasion, though some unpleasantness arose as will 
afterwards be related. 

Furthermore, on October 20th, 1859, the Concordat was ratified 
by the Pope, and on February 6th, 1860, by His Majesty of 
Portugal. The Padroado priests in Bombay now thought that 
they were no longer open to criticism and that their situation 
was regularized. Bishop Canoz was of a different opinion. He 
published the Concordat together with a Pastoral Letter on May 
30th, 1860. 

In his Pastoral Letter, Bishop Canoz clearly stated the case: 

4 We must nevertheless add a word to undeceive those who 
imagine that by the fact that the Concordat has been signed 
they are reconciled with the Church, and invested with the 
jurisdiction that has been withdrawn from them for so many 
years past. The fact, as is evident from the Concordat, is that 
they cannot receive this jurisdiction through the channel of the 
new Archbishop of Goa, until he has been appointed by His 
Holiness; and consequently those styling themselves as belonging 
to the Archdiocese of Goa are in the same state as they were 
before the Concordat was signed. If they desire to put their 
conscience in order, and hasten the coming of the Archbishop, 
they must fulfil the conditions imposed by the Holy See.’ They 
must ask for a temporary jurisdiction from the Vicar-Apostolic. 

The Goa clergy did join issue with Bishop Canoz, after all 
he was only a vicar-apostolic, a nobody. But when their 
jurisdiction was soon afterwards questioned by Bishop Bonnand, 
they could not ignore his challenge. Clement Bonnand, in 
charge of Pondicherry, was a vicar-apostolic like Bishop Canoz, 
but he had been appointed Visitator Apostolic for the Missions 
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of the Indies, with the authority and powers of a Delegate 
Apostolic. 

In a letter of November 21st, 1860, the Delegate Apostolic 
asserted that until the arrival of the Archbishop of Goa, ‘ so far 
as the islands of Bombay and Salsette are concerned ... ail 
jurisdiction belongs to the Bishop of Tamassis [Bishop Canoz]. 
Consequently all priests, who reside within the limits of the 
said vicariates [the Bombay-Poona Vicariate], ought to receive 
their jurisdiction from the Right Reverend Bishop of Tamassis, 
since those who have no jurisdiction from the said Bishop can¬ 
not exercise their sacred ministry lawfully and validly; and if 
they do exercise it, it will be for the destruction of their souls 
and the peril of salvation of the Christians.’ 

The clergy of Salsette drafted a long reply, running to thirty- 
four paragraphs, of approximately nine thousand words. It was 
dated January Kith, 1861, and signed by Diego Manoel Gomes, 
Vicar Foranc, and eighteen priests of Salsette. This letter is 
quoted in full by Father Hull, 1 except for the first seven para¬ 
graphs which are merely summarized; 4 some redundancies only 
being omitted.’ 

Briefly, the clergy of Salsette reminded Bishop Bonnand that 
the right of patronage could not be rescinded without the Ring's 
consent. All so-called papal enactments curtailing this right 
were either forgeries or issued without the Pope’s knowledge 
and sanction, they were obreptitious, i.e., obtained by craft and 
deceit; they were subreptitious, i.e., obtained by fraudulent mis¬ 
representation of the truth; they were contrary to the natural 
law; they could not be the Pope’s. Further, even if these papal 
bulls were otherwise genuine and authentic, they were still null 
and void, for want of the regium placet, a right inherent in the 
Crown of Portugal. The Concordat clearly proved that the 
royal patronage had never been interrupted or curtailed; and 
the demand that the schism should be put an end to was simply 
preposterous and irrelevant. 

Soon after receiving this reply, Bishop Bonnand died at 
Benares on March 21st, 1861, leaving the Bombay jurisdiction 
problem unsolved. 

The Canoz regime. During his stay in Bombay, Bishop 
Canoz endeared himself to all. As he 
came from a Tamil-speaking vicariate, his heart went out to the 
Tamilians, quite a number of whom belonged to the domestic- 
servant class in Bombay. He became their parish priest, 
instructed them, heard their confessions, visited them in their 

*7 
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humble homes, and the door of Bishop’s House always opened 
to their knocking. 

The Bishop’s dignified homeliness also won him the hearts 
of the Irish soldiers. When he visited a military station, he 
made a point of coming into close contact with the men them¬ 
selves. So popular did he become that:, on one occasion when 
he visited Poona, he was hard put to it to prevent the Irish 
lads from unharnessing the horse from his carriage, which they 
wanted to draw themselves into their camp: 4 No, no, boys,— 
don’t, the Commanding Officer might not like it!* 

The Irish soldiers loved him, their officers respected him, the 
Protestant civilians showed him due regard. Protestants of good 
standing, among them a clergyman for thirteen years in the 
service of a non-Catholic denomination, w T ent to him for instruc¬ 
tion and w r ere received into the Church. The Roman authori¬ 
ties wTote to him on December 11th, I860: 4 Your Lordship’s 
great zeal in cultivating that part of the Lord’s vineyard [the 
Bombay-Poona Vicariate], in addition to the Madura Vicariate 
likewise in your charge, is deserving of the highest praise.’ 

The Jesuits in Bombay. When the Propaganda Catholics 

learned of the Roman decree of 
August 13th, 1858, establishing the Jesuit Bombay-Poona 

Mission, there was no excitement. The Jesuit Fathers were 
already w r ell known, and there were a good number of them in 
Bombay. 

Two Jesuits had come out with Dr. Whelan in 1848, and 
another five at the request of Bishop Hartmann, four in 1853, 
the fifth in 1854. Of these. Father Ryan returned home in 1850; 
Father Sheehan spent the two short years of his missionary career 
as military chaplain, first at Belgaum, next at Poona, where he 
breathed his last in 1850; Father Strickland, also a military 
chaplain, was always on the move, and hardly ever for any 
length of time in Bombay. But four others—Fathers Steins, 
Pereira, Jaques and Peniston were familiar figures in the City. 

After the Poona Vicariate was entrusted to the Society of 
Jesus in 1854, the influx of new arrivals increased. Reverend 
Father Beckx, the General of the Order, wrote to Bishop 
Hartmann on September 15th, 1854: 4 After a careful survey 
of the Society in Europe, I have come to the conclusion that 
no Province will do better [in Poona] than the one which was 
formerly in Switzerland and now in Germany; it has many 
members, quite a fair number of novices, and no mission field 
out of Europe. I have, therefore, committed the care of the 
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Indian Mission to the German Provincial [Father Clement 
Faller]. He himself and his subjects have accepted this decision 
not only in a spirit of prompt obedience but with manifestations 
of great joy. I already sent orders [to Father Faller] to pick a 
chosen band from those offering themselves of their own accord 
for this enterprise; and news of their departure may reach me 
any day.’ 

About two years later, when Father Faller was replaced in 
the provincialship by Father Henry Behrens, Reverend Father 
Beckx wrote again to Bishop Hartmann on August 16th, 1856: 

4 1 warned Father Behrens not to pay attention to any unfavour¬ 
able accounts that might reach him from India, I told him 
not to give credence to such stories.’ 

Ten Jesuit Fathers arrived in Bombay between 1855 and 1857, 
according to the famous Green Catalogue. Of these ten Jesuits, 
eight were sent to India by Father Faller, two by Father Behrens; 
but all were intended for missionary work in the Poona Vicariate. 
But as Bishop Hartmann was Administrator of Poona, he had 
a say in assigning the new-comers their tasks. He kept seven 
of them in Bombay, and appointed the three others military 
chaplains in stations situated in the Poona Vicariate. After the 
publication of the 1854 decree confiding the Poona Vicariate 
to the Society of Jesus, the Jesuits endeavoured earnestly to 
man their new mission field. If the men sent out to Poona did 
not reach their destination, the failure w r as due to Bishop 
Hartmann. 

Finally, in October and November 1858, four more Jesuit 
Fathers landed in Bombay; and when Bishop Canoz took over 
the administration of the Bombay-Poona Vicariate on December 
23rd, 1858, he found 17 Jesuits unostentatiously at work there 
with German purposefulness. Not all of them were of German 
stock. Eleven belonged to the German Province of the Order, 
two Germans and nine Swiss. The remaining six were either 
lent or ascribed to the German Province; to wdt, two Goans, one 
Italian and three Englishmen. The cosmopolitan character of 
the group was further enhanced, when Father Steins arrived in 
Bombay on January 9th, 1859, as their Superior; he w T as a 
Hollander from Amsterdam. 

All were earnest and able men, one or the other exceptionally 
so, notably Fathers Leo Meurin and Joseph Willy, whose names 
loom large in the annals of the Bombay-Poona Vicariate. There 
was also Father Charles Cooke, a native of Brighton in England, 
and sent to India by the General of the Order. He arrived in 
Bombay on November 11th, 1858, and was appointed editor of 
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The Bombay Catholic Examiner, the official diocesan paper since 
1850. Father Cooke occupied the editorial chair from 1858 till 
1882, with a short interruption when, in June 1867, he went 
on six months’ leave to England. During his editorship, in 
April 1859, The Bombay Catholic Examiner from being a 
monthly became a weekly publication; it has appeared regularly 
ever since, and was christened by Archbishop Roberts (1957*1950) 

4 a venerable institution \ 

A special tribute of praise must be paid to John Wendt, the 
first of those many prayerful, hard-working Brothers, whose 
hidden lives of self-sacrifice in God's service have always been a 
source of inspiration to their fellow-religious. He arrived in 
Bombay on January 21st, 1858, and was stationed at Colaba, 
perhaps the first properly constituted Jesuit house in Bombay, 
consisting of three Fathers and a Brother. He was employed 
ad omnia , the general factotum at St. Joseph’s, Colaba, a Jack 
of all trades for love of God. 

On the eve of All Souls’ Day, November 1st, 1858, he was 
actively engaged in draping in black the little church for the 
solemn commemoration of all the faithful departed. He stood 
high on the top of a ladder; either the ladder gave way, or he 
lost his balance. He had a bad fall which proved fatal, and 
he died a few days later, on November 7th. They buried him 
in the Colaba military cemetery, a soldier among soldiers. 

It was during the administration of Bishop Canoz that the 
Catholic Orphanage for Boys and the Mazagon Catholic School 
were definitely amalgamated. In St. Mary’s archives, as already 
recorded, it is stated that August 13th, 1859, was a holiday. 
On that day the orphans left De Lima House and took up their 
quarters with the boys of the Mazagon School, some in the 
Parsee Bungalow, others in the compound of St. Anne’s Chapel, 
partly in the several outhouses and partly in the presbytery. 

During Bishop Canoz’s regime a further batch of 15 Jesuits 
sailed for Bombay, 10 priests and 5 brothers. One of the priests. 
Father Victor Boll, did not reach his destination, he died during 
the voyage, on October 10th, 1859, and was buried at sea/ 
The following day the brothers and the nine other priests 
landed: 1 Italian, 4 Swiss and 5 Germans. Two more Brothers, 
both of them Irish, entered the Society in India. 

The coming of these Brothers marks an important develop¬ 
ment. In those days Jesuit missionaries lived apart from one 
another, in mission-stations scattered over a wide area: at Kirkee, 
Poona, Satara, Belgaum, Ahmednagar, Karachi and elsewhere! 
But, as a general rule, Brothers are never sent as companions to 
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lonely priests in out-of-the-way places, where they would have 
little or nothing to do. Their services are normally used in 
houses where several members of the Order live together leading 
a regular community life. Their appearance on the missionary 
stage shows that Jesuit communities were gradually being estab¬ 
lished, notably at Colaba, the Fort Chapel, Bandra, and St. 
Anne’s Byculla, the future St. Mary’s High School—a visible 
sign of the progress achieved in the Jesuit mission field. 

Bishop Canoz however felt that they could do without him 
in the comparatively well-mannecl Bombay-Poona Vicariate, and 
that the Madura Mission stood in greater need of his presence. 
He wrote to the authorities in Rome and asked leave to return 
to his own Vicariate. In Bombay his services were no longer 
required and there was an able man to take his place. 

His request was complied with, and on December 28th, 1860, 
Father Steins was nominated Bishop-Elect of the Bombay-Poona 
Vicariate. On May 3rd, 1861, Bishop Canoz received the news 
that his administrationship had come to an end. The following 
day, May 4th, His Lordship sailed from Bombay for Quilon, 
whence he made his way to Vadakenkulain in the Madura 
Mission. 


1 H. II, 28-42. 



XXI. BISHOP U-AI/I tR SlEISS 
(May 3rd, 1861—March 31 m, 1867) 

Consecration. When the news of his appointment as Bishop- 

Elect of Nilopolis, in parti bus infidel turn , 
reached Bombay, Father Steins had been for some time ailing 
from repeated attacks of fever; in fact he was under doctor’s 
orders to travel to Europe as soon as possible. His . exalted 
appointment did not effect a cure, and he sailed for Europe in 
March, 1861. The voyage did him good, and he received epis¬ 
copal consecration at Brussels, in Belgium, on June 29th, 1861. 
He was back in Bombay on December 27tli of that year. 

THE PADROADO QUESTION 

During the six short years, while he was in charge of the 
Bombay-Poona Vicariate, the question of the Concordat 
remained in the forefront, without Bishop Steins playing a 
prominent part. 

The King’s Mandate. When Bishop Alexis Cano/ left 

Bombay in May, 1861, the Concordat 
had not yet been put into force. Rome insisted that, as a pre¬ 
liminary condition, ‘ the lamentable schism should first be done 
away with.’ Portugal’s representative took exception to this 
clause as offensive to the pious ears of the Portuguese, and so 
the wording w r as softened down; ‘ the lamentable disorders and 
dissensions should first be done away with.' The offensive words 
were dropped out of the official documents to which Portugal 
was a party, but in all other Roman documents the unwavering 
position was maintained by the use of the terms ‘schism, Indo- 
Portuguese schism '. The king was to issue a mandate enjoining 
the Padroado clergy to bury the hatchet. 

This was in October 1859. As no Royal Mandate was pub¬ 
lished, the treaty was left in abeyance, and the appointment of 
the Archbishop of Goa w^as indefinitely postponed. When 
matters were inquired into in March, 1861, the Portuguese 
Government informed the Holy Sec that the Mandate had been 
dispatched to India in the preceding month of October, 1860. 
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Father Hull writes: * Whether thU was a diplomatic evasion or 
a truth, it is impossible to say. * If it w'as then dispatched, at 
least it was not published in Goa during that year, but only 
about a year later, viz., on October 11th, 1861. 


Archbishop’s On March 22nd, 1861, after having been 
appointment. officially assured by the Portuguese Government 
of the publication of the King’s Mandate— 
though no such publication had as yet taken place—the Pope 
appointed John Chrysostom d’Amorim Pessoa, then Bishop of 
the Cape Verde Islands, Archbishop of Goa. The Pope granted 
him ordinary jurisdiction in the archdiocese of Goa and 
extraordinary jurisdiction in the dioceses suffragan to Goa. 
It was also stipulated that outside Portuguese territory his 
jurisdiction extended de facto to places subject to Padroado 
jurisdiction at the time of the signing of the Concordat, while 
places at that date under the jurisdiction of the vicars-apostolic 
should remain under their authority and obedience. 

This arrangement did not benefit the Goa clergy in Bombay 
and Sal.sctte. The Vicar-Apostolic was officially informed on 
September 5th, 1861: 4 The schismatic Indo-Portuguese priests 
possess no legitimate authority or jurisdiction, nor has it ever 
been conveyed to them, therefore they are still deprived of all 
legitimate powers/ 

Delayed arrival. Another year and nine months elapsed 
(March 22nd. 1861—December 16th, 1862) 
before Archbishop Pessoa arrived in India. During this inter¬ 
val, instead of proceeding to Rome, the Archbishop, acting pro¬ 
bably under the pressure of. Government, issued a Pastoral 
appointing Canon Joachim do Rozario his Vicar General, and 
authorizing him to exercise ordinary jurisdiction in the arch¬ 
diocese of Goa and in the dioceses suffragan to Goa, over which 
he himself had only been granted extraordinary jurisdiction for 
six years. 

This time Rome was annoyed. The Portuguese Government, 
realizing that they had gone too far, withdrew their opposition 
to the Archbishop’s going to Rome. When the Portuguese 
Prelate repaired to the Holy City, acknowledged his mistake, 
and professed his willingness to fall in with the Pope’s wishes, 
things were made easy for him. The appointment of do 
Rozario was allowed to stand, and the Archbishop published a 
second Pastoral, in which he corrected the false impression 
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created about the Vicar General’s jurisdiction in the dioceses 
suffragan to Goa. In these, his jurisdiction was extiaordmary 
and temporary. 

In a Pastoral dated November 26th, 1862, Bishop Steins ex¬ 
pressed his great joy at the satisfactory conclusion of the 
incident. He added that from that dav the priests under the 
authority of the Archiepiscopal See of Goa could commence to 
exercise their sacred functions with valid jurisdiction. The 
position of the Padroado clergy was regularized, and the juris¬ 
diction question was happily solved. 

Archbishop Pessoa finally arrived in Bombay on December 
16th, 1862. He was accompanied by two Commissaries for the 
execution of the Concordat: Dom Joachim Rivara and Arch¬ 
bishop Saba, acting respectively on behalf of Portugal and the 
Holy See. Archbishop Saba, at one time General of the Capu¬ 
chins, was now T Archbishop of Carthage in partibus infidelium . 
Archbishop Pessoa made a ceremonial visitation to the chief 
Padroado churches in Bombay, where he was given an enthusi¬ 
astic welcome as their legitimate pastor. But the common jov 
was not shared by four priests in Bombay, who had to go 
through a very painful ordeal. 

The four priests. These were the four priests mentioned by 
name in the Probe Xostis of May 9th, 1853: 
Father Mariano Antonio Soares, Gabriel dc Silva. Braz Fernandes 
and Joseph de Mello. Before setting out for India, Archbishop 
Pessoa was given written instructions by Cardinal Antondli on 
October 22nd, 1862. He was ordered ‘ to remove from ecclesi¬ 
astical offices and benefices the priests named in the Brief Probe 
Nostis, even if the Vicar General nominated by the Archbishop 
[Canon Joachim do Rozario] had confirmed them in their bene¬ 
fices; to procure their repentance and induce them to have 
recourse to the Holy See for the obtaining of pardon.* 
According to Father D’Sa in his History of the Catholic 
Church in India 4 He [Archbishop Pessoa] begged of the Holy 
Father to withdraw the excommunication pronounced on the 
four priests of Bombay; and when he did not succeed in that, 
he asked pardon for them, but without success. He was on the 
horns of a dilemma. If he proceeded to Goa and put the Probe 
Nostis into execution, the Portuguese Government would be 
against him; but if he did not execute it, the Holy See would be 
against him and he would have to go back to Portugal. He 
chose the lesser evil, that is the former course, to execute the 
Brief.* 2 Archbishop Pessoa was undoubtedly in a quandary, 
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but Father D’Sa’s phrase that His Grace ‘ chose the lesser of the 
two evils * is hardly felicitous. Obedience to the Sovereign 
Pontiff is not an evil, not even a lesser evil. Father D’Sa should 
have written: Archbishop Pessoa could not choose but obey the 
Holy Father. 

Archbishop Saba’s Secretary, Fra Giacinto, OFM. Cap., men¬ 
tions the following additional orders given to Archbishop 
Pessoa: * The Archbishop of Goa shall without delay appoint 
other suitable men in place of Canon Soares and the other 
ecclesiastics.’ However, the Roman authorities wished not 
merely to punish, but also to pardon. According to the Roman 
Report of 186-1, verbal instructions were given to Archbishop 
Saba about the four suspended priests. Archbishop Saba was 
given faculties to absolve them. An act of retractation was 
drawn up, sanctioned bv the Pope, and given to him. In case 
he succeeded in bringing them to repentance, this document 
should be presented to them for signature, so that they might 
repair the scandal thev had caused and thus merit absolution. 

How did Archbishop Pessoa deal with these four priests and 
how did they fare afterwards? Their subsequent history is 
here briefly summarized from a more detailed account given by 
Father Hull.* 

Mariano Antonio Soares: In the Reminiscences of Father 
Anaclete De Monte , quoted by Father Hull, it is stated: 

# Father Soares was absolved . . . according to arrangements made 
by Dr. Pessoa. Before that, he did not say Mass since the 
Archbishop’s arrival in Bombay.’ For some time he lived in 
Gloria Church, but not as its parish priest: he left for Goa pro¬ 
bably in 1866, and lived there in a private house. He was not 
made a Canon after the coming of Archbishop Pessoa. Father 
De Monte states that even before the publication of the Probe 
Nostis he used in Bombay and Salsette to wear the insignia of 
the Archdeacon of that Chapter. He died in 1867. In Father 
Willy’s Diary it is recorded that the Padroado people in Bombay 
got up a testimonial to him for his unflinching defence of their 
rights, and that Bishop Steins had to caution his subjects not 
to contribute to this public mark of esteem. 

Joseph de Mello: He held neither ecclesiastical office nor 
benefice when Archbishop Pessoa arrived in Bombay. After 
effecting the transfer of St. Michael’s to Goa, he was given his 
marching orders by his own parishioners. He retired to Bandra, 
where he stayed with his nephew Nicolao de Silva, the Vicar 
of St. Andrew’s. He died before 1872, and might have lived 
longer if he had been a teetotaller. 
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Gabriel de Silva: He had taken Father de Mello's place at 
St. Michael’s, and also retired from office after Archbishop 
Pessoa’s arrival. Bishop Meurin mentions that in 1878 he lived 
outside the parochial house at St. Michael s, but he continued to 
administer the Church property. In that same year he applied 
to Rome to be reinstated as parish priest, but his request was 
refused because his former parishioners had filed a suit against 
him, accusing him of maladministration of the funds of their 
Church. When the Diocese of Damaun was erected in 1887, 
he was once more appointed parish priest of St. Michael’s, and 
held that office till his death in 1903. 

Braz Fernandes: He also gave up his office of parish priest 
of Salva^ao, and lived in a private house at Matunga. He was 
a shrewd businessman, the owner of salt-pans and landed pro¬ 
perty. He continued to administer the temporals of Salva^ao 
in an efficient manner. Bishop Meurin pleaded for him at 
Rome, and in 1873 he was reinstated as Vicar of Salva^ao. He 
died in 1890 at Mount Mary, Bandra. 

The four priests, then, submitted to Archbishop Pessoa; nor 
have we reason to believe that their retractation was insincere. 
We find it difficult, therefore, to accept Father Suau’s version 
of the sequel to this painful ordeal: ‘A document was shown 
them, which they were asked to sign, not in public but in 
private. In his capacity of Vicar General, Soares w r as the first 
to sign; he did it on bended knees and shedding copious tears, 
so that Archbishop Saba was deeply moved and filled with 
admiration. But no sooner had they left the house than these 
“hypocrites” drew up a written protest against the whole 
transaction and forwarded it to Portugal, w^here it raised a 
storm in the legislative assembly . . / 4 Father DSa’s account 
is similar: ‘ The four priests came to him [Archbishop Saba] 
when they were summoned, and made their submission. Im¬ 
mediately, however, they protested against the w'hole affair and 
sent a copy of the protest to Portugal/ 5 There is, we think, 
a grievous misunderstanding here. According to the Roman 
Report of 1864, the Government, at Lisbon, received through 
the Governor of Goa a representation from the Portuguese 
Catholics of Bombay (not from the four priests) against the pro¬ 
ceedings of Archbishop Saba. The great difficulty seems to 
have been to make the Padroado Christians in Bombay under¬ 
stand that their priests were in the wrong. But we should like 
to believe that the four priests themselves had nothing to do 
with the protest. They made their submission and signed a 
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retractation, and their subsequent history would seem to con¬ 
firm that they acted in all sincerity. 

Shelving the Concordat. This solemn treaty between the 

Holy See and Portugal had taken 
many years to reach fruition. Ten years were spent in preli¬ 
minary negotiations (1843-185.1); four more years went into 
drawing up the clauses of the Concordat and getting it signed 
(1853-1857). Two years more elapsed before the Reversal Notes 
and the King's Mandate were agreed upon by the representa¬ 
tives of the two contracting parties (1858-1859). One more year 
passed by before a candidate for the See of Goa was presented by 
Portugal, and another year before he was appointed by Rome 
(1860-1861); and it took the appointed Archbishop another year 
and nine months to reach India in December, 1862. 

When the Concordat finally saw the light of day, it was 
already an ancient document. The Concordat did not live 
long owing to the blundering policy of the Portuguese Com¬ 
missary Rivara, who was charged with the duty of settling the 
limits of the archdiocese of Goa and its suffragan sees. Rivara 
apparently intended to restore the ancient dioceses of the 
Padroado as in the heyday of Portugal’s glory. Goa would take 
possession of the vicariates of Bombay, Poona and Agra north¬ 
wards, and of Canara and Mangalore southwards. Cranganore 
and Cochin would appropriate the vicariates of Verapoly, 
Quilon, Madura, Coromandel and Ceylon. Mylapore would 
claim the vicariates of Madras, Hyderabad, Vi/agapatam and 
Bengal. In the remaining parts of India new Portuguese dio¬ 
ceses would be established in course of time. It was a magni¬ 
ficent scheme on paper, but quite unworkable, the chief and 
unsurmountable difficulty was financial. Apart from this, the 
Goa clergy in India were not equal to the task of looking after 
the faithful scattered over such wide areas. Archbishop Saba, 
deeply impressed by the deplorable state of the clergy in the 
Portuguese colonies, quoted a pamphlet published in 1859 and 
written by a Councillor of the Supreme Court of Justice at Goa. 

The Portuguese Councillor wrote: Toda scieticia dos Goanos 
se reduz a saber um pouco de Latim incorrecto e de moral de 
Casuistas. 4 The sum total of the learning possessed by the 
Goans amounts to a smattering of faulty Latin and to a small 
stock of moral science.’ Then he added: E isto respeita so aos 
ecclesiasticos, 4 1 am speaking here of the clergy ’; Os mais vivem 
em grosseira ignorancia , tanto natives como mesticos e Euro - 
pens, 4 as regards the others—natives, mestizos and Europeans— 
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their ignorance is phenomenal ’. Commissary Rival a read and 
annotated the Councillors pamphlet, and to the above-quoted 
passage he had appended a footnote: A excef){(io (he gat a a 
uma duzia dos individuos . ‘ With the exception of a dozen 

or so \ 6 

None the less , Commissary Rivara was ready to entrust the 
poorlv equipped Padroado clergy with the care of souls through 
the length and breadth of India. There is only one thing that 
can be said in excuse for him, the man knew nothing of the 
Church in India. 

In those days the Padroado jurisdiction comprised: (a) a 
small area of Portuguese territory containing 97 parishes with 
254,000 Christians; ( b) and 206 churches with 201,952 Christians 
scattered all over India and Ceylon, in British territory. A 
large number of those churches in British India had no resident 
parish priests and were merely visited. The rest of the 
Christian population w r as reckoned at about 859,955 distributed 
over 19 vicariates apostolic, worked bv 532 missionaries of Pro¬ 
paganda, some with a secular clergy under them. 

Only a man living in a fool s paradise could contemplate the 
possibility of the Padroado clergy adequately superseding the 
Propaganda missionaries. In the words of the Father Hull: 

4 Their whole outlook was exclusively parochial, and showed no 
disposition to work missions in the evangeli/ing sense, and even 
very little disposition to take parochial posts in inofussil stations, 
which involved a life of privation. Thus the outlying stations, 
which actually lay under their charge, were inadequately pro¬ 
vided w T ith priests, although there were plenty of them sitting 
at home/ 7 

The papal Commissary, Archbishop Saba, soon realized that 
the establishment of the proposed Padroado dioceses would be 
detrimental to the Church in India. He was already an ailing 
man, and in the words of his Secretary, Msgr. Howard: 4 These 
thoughts so agitated him, so excited his feelings, that they in¬ 
creased his illness; and when he arrived at the end of his life 
in May 1863, his scruples increased, and at last he died a martyr 
partly to the climate, but chiefly to the anguish of his heart, on 
thinking of so many millions of immortal souls which would 
be lost to satisfy the vanity and the ambition of the Portuguese 
Government/ The Prelate's last words, as recorded by Msgr. 
Howard were: 4 If Portugal ever establishes her dioceses, it will 
be in the mysterious dispensation of the Providence of God a 
chastisement for the sins of India'; and again: 4 If the Holy 
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See hud known the state of things as I know it, the Concordat 
would never have been made/ 

However, there is no need to make India and her sins res¬ 
ponsible for the ambition of the Portuguese authorities at 
Lisbon and at Goa, And actually there was no possibility of 
Portugal ever establishing dioceses in India, otherwise than on 
paper. None was more persuaded of this than the Prefect of 
Propaganda, Gaidinal Barnabo. In twro letters already quoted 
(see p. 153), one written before, and the other after, the rati¬ 
fication of the Concordat, His Eminence gave the vicars- 
apostolic the assurance that they need not fear; the Missions 
entrusted to them would remain theirs until the boundaries of 
the dioceses to be established in accordance with the Concordat 
had been agreed upon, and until the bishops of these dioceses 
had been officially appointed by the Holy See. This would not 
happen in the near future. 

At this stage the King of Portugal made a fatal blunder. On 
August 6th, 1863, he sent orders to Archbishop Pcssoa to en¬ 
force the strict observance of the regium placet in the archdio¬ 
cese of Goa and in the suffragan dioceses depending on it. By 
virtue of this royal edict the control of ecclesiastical affairs in 
India would pass entirely into the hands of the King of 
Portugal, who would be in a position to bring the Concordat 
into operation just as he liked, according to the pattern of 
former days, without any unwarrantable papal interference. 
No bull, brief, decree or instruction from Rome, either by the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself or by Propaganda, could have any 
validity without the previous sanction of the King, which as a 
matter of course would be systematically withheld. 

This imprudent royal edict precipitated the shelving of the 
Concordat. On August 4th, 1864, Pope Pius IX officially 
reminded the Portuguese Government of the full implications 
of the Concordat and its real significance: 

(1) The number and size of the dioceses: The territory 
assigned originally to the archdiocese of Goa had outgrowm the 
administrative competence of a single prelate. The archdiocese 
of Goa should be circumscribed within equitable and reasonable 
limits, and the creation ot new dioceses was necessary and in¬ 
dispensable for the eternal salvation of the faithful and the pro¬ 
pagation of the Catholic religion. Therefore a new r convention 
should be prepared. 

(2) The number and quality of the clergy : After the expul¬ 
sion of the religious Orders from Portugal and her dominions, 
the training of the clergy left much to be desired; and it was 
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known from reliable sources, notably from the Portuguese 
Commissary Senhor Rivara, that the present-day Goa clergy 
were quite below the standard, and could not worthily replace 
the Propaganda missionaries, while priests and missionaries from 
Portugal were not available in sufficient numbers. The semi¬ 
naries in Goa and in Portugal stood in urgent need of reorgani¬ 
zation, which was rendered difficult by the enforced absence of 
the religious Orders. Ecclesiastical institutions and colleges 
must be founded for the training of zealous priests, to whom 
the care of souls and the future of the Church could be safely 
committed. 

(3) Insufficient financial suf/poi t: From Portuguese sources 
of information it was plain that the financial suppoit, which 
the Portuguese Government proposed to give, was altogether in¬ 
adequate, so that the institutions, colleges, asylums, hospitals 
and many other works of beneficence, already suitably esta¬ 
blished and maintained, would suffer. 

(4) Persecution policy: Peace would never flourish; on the 
contrary, dissension and strife would continue to prevail in 
India, so long as the Portuguese authorities persisted in their 
aggressive policy. They encouraged those who assailed papal 
authority, w T hile they threatened with penalties the Goa priests 
who submitted themselves to rhe vicars-apostolic. 

(5) Interference in Church affairs: The regium placet had 
been repeatedly reproved as an unwarranted encroachment 
upon the Church’s freedom, since it prevented the Sovereign 
Pontiff from freely communicating with the faithful; other 
objectionable enactments had likewise been condemned. If 
these lamentable wrongs had been reproved and condemned in 
Portuguese India, they could surely not be tolerated in those 
parts of India, over which the political power of Portugal did 
not extend its authority. 

This is merely a summary of the Pope’s long letter to the 
King, which is given in its entirety by Father Hull. The King’s 
reply of July Gth, 1865, dealt merely with generalities and 
quietly ignored the grievous charges brought against the Gov¬ 
ernment of Portugal in the papal letter. The Duke of 
Saldanha, Portugal’s Ambassador at Rome, wrote on March 
12th, 1867, to the Portuguese Minister of Foreign Affairs: 
‘Instead of replying to the Pope’s letter at once, and setting 
against the five points of the letter reasons calculated to weaken 
the effect of the informations which had impressed the Pope, a 
whole year elapsed before any reply was given/ 

There followed long years of endless discussions between 
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Portugal and the Holy See, but the negotiations always ended 
in a deadlock. Pope Pius lX’s letter of August 3rd, 1864, 
marked the end of the short lived Concordat. In 1871 the 
Portuguese authorities realized that the Concordat of 1857 was 
dead; and Archbishop Pessoa, who returned to Portugal in 
1869, was entrusted with the task of drafting a plan for a new 
convention. On November 20th. 1884, the Ambassador Extra¬ 
ordinary of Portugal to the Holy See informed the Cardinal 
Secretary of State that he had received instructions from the 
Government, authorizing him to negotiate for the revision of 
the Concordat of 1857. 

The Indo-Portuguese The erection of vital itates-apostolic 
Schism. in Padroado ecclesiastical precincts was 

consistently denounced bv Portugal as 
ultra vires , i.e., as illegal and unjust. The publication of the 
Papal Brief Multa praeclare brought matters to a head. Father 
Hull put it thus: ‘The resistance whicli followed [the Multa 
praeclare] has uniformly been called* the Goan or the Indo- 
Portuguesc Schism by writers outside the Padroado party; and 
the term schism occurs frequently in the pronouncements of the 
Holy See; but the Padroadists themselves have always resented 
this title, on the ground that the fault lay with the Holy See 
misinformed by the vicars-apostolic, and that they were only 
contending for their canonical and natural lights/ 8 

This statement of their case has met with general acceptance 
in Goan circles. The explanation is. of course, specious. Is 
one seriously to believe that the Holy See was steadily misin¬ 
formed for many decades, during which time Rome consistently 
branded as schismatical the doings of the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment? It is, therefore, without any good reason that Bishop 
Hartmann has been blamed by many for calling the Padroado, 
the clergy and their followers schismatics. 

Already in 1836, Pope Gregory XVI, referring to the appoint¬ 
ment of State bishops in Portugal, speaks of those 4 w T ho$c 
wicked obstinacy has gone so far that the fatal schism , formed 
by the enemies of the Church, is still audaciously fomented 4 
(February 1st, 1836). There is no question here of mis¬ 
information. 

Again, Pope Gregory XVI blames the Vicar of Mvlaporc for 
having raised the standard of schism against the Vicar-Apostolic 
of Calcutta; and 4 men have to be prevented from consummating 
the schism already begun, so that the Vicar of Mylapore may be 
withdrawn from the abyss of schism 9 (January 8th, 1837). He 
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reprehends the Vicar of Mylapore ‘ for having written a circular 
letter in a sense and style plainly schismatical , causing scandal 
among the people and schism of the clergy (January 31st, 1837). 

The same Pontiff speaks in the Multa praeclaie of those 
4 who endeavour to excite a pernicious schism , and he hopes 
that thev will become averse to the most grievous schism 
(April 24th, 1838). 

Propaganda speaks in the same terms, it warns those who do 
not obey the Brief Multa praeclaie of the danger they run of 
being declared schismatics bv the Holy See (July 23rd, 1839). 

Propaganda states that in Bombay and Salscttc communicatio 
in sacris wdth the recusant priests has not been forbidden, 

4 because so far they have not been [juridically] declared schis¬ 
matics, but only manifestly disobedient ’ (March 3rd, 1840). 

Pope Gregory XVI, reprehending Archbishop Torres, writes 
to him: 4 Everything that could be done to produce a schism 
has been done/ and: 4 We realize the evils which have arisen 
from exciting schism ' (March 1st, 1845). 

Pope Pius IX replies, to a written petition made by 224 
Catholics, that he cannot comply with their request and sup¬ 
press the Brief Multa praeclare, and he insists on the import¬ 
ance of avoiding every occasion of exciting schism (April 2nd, 
1848). The same Pontiff in a letter to the Vicar-Apostolic of 
Jaffna, speaks of 4 abandoned men who have a design to intro¬ 
duce a wicked schism * (August 1st, 1849). 

Pope Pius IX in the Brief Probe Xostis speaks 4 of the 
abominable dissension stirred up by certain unworthy Goa 
priests, in order to effectuate the foulest schism / He warns by 
name four priests, who have laboured in establishing the 
schism , that, unless they submit within two months, they shall 
be suspended a divinis , declared schismatics and separated from 
the Catholic unity. He also refers to other priests, 4 who have 
long endeavoured to foment and effect in other countries the 
most heinous schism * in Madras, Ceylon and other Missions 
(May 9th, 1853). 

Propaganda writes to the vicars-apostolic after the Con¬ 
cordat of 1857 has been signed and ratified that 4 before all 
things the lamentable Indo-Portuguese schism shall by the 
authority of the Portuguese Government be done away with, 
and that nothing shall be changed of the lines laid down by 
the Brief Multa praeclare till the schism has been altogether 
removed (June 4th, 1858). 

The covering letter to the text of the Concordat repeats the 
same assurance: 4 Before all things it was determined that the 
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lamentable schism should first of all be done away with 9 
(February 8th, 1860). 

Propaganda uses exactly the same terms and speaks of 4 the 
schismatical Indo-Portuguese priests lacking jurisdiction in the 
districts of the vicariates* (February 25th, 1860). Propaganda 
speaks again of * various acts performed by the Padroado clergy 
as sustaining instead of removing schism ’ (March 31st, 1861). 
Propaganda reaffirms that, 4 until due arrangements have been 
made, the schismatic Indo-Portuguese priests (even after the 
appointment of Archbishop Pessoa on March 22nd, 1861) have 
still no legitimate authority’ (September 5th, 1861). Propa¬ 
ganda, at the express orders of the Pope, issues a final and uni¬ 
versal sanatio in radice , ‘ a complete cure *, for all the marriages 
contracted during the Indo-Portuguese schism (January 15th, 
1865). 

This string of pronouncements emanating from papal Rome 
has been taken from a still longer list drawn up by Father Hull, 
in order to show the mind of Rome regarding the question of 
4 schism or no-schism Their very number precludes the 
hypothesis that they were inspired by vicars-apostolic 4 misin¬ 
forming ’ the Holy See. They are too numerous and they are 
scattered over too many years. 

Father Hull, in The Examiner of March 2nd, 1907, has 
endeavoured to draw the sting from these papal pronounce¬ 
ments: 4 In the heat of the conflict in India we think some did 
throw the charge of schism in this [the] technical sense against 
the Portuguese party; but we [The Examiner] have no inten¬ 
tion of doing the same. Therefore, if the word 44 schism ** is 
locally associated with its technical sense, its use would naturally 
be regarded as objectionable; and something like the term 
44 jurisdiction struggle ** or 44 jurisdiction conflict ’’ would be 
preferable so as to avoid misunderstandings.* 

Father D’Sa was not slow* to draw the logical inference: 

4 The evident conclusion to be drawn from the above is that, 
in the sense the word 44 schism ** was used, the Padroadists had 
as much right to call the Propagandists 44 schismatics **, as the 
latter to apply the term to their opponents.* 10 Father Hull’s 
policy of compromise did not serve the intended purpose. 
Instead of placating the opposing party, it made them more 
aggressive. But the fact remains that the Padroadists and not 
the Propagandists were consistently branded as schismatics by 
the ecclesiastical authorities at Rome. Let us, therefore, accept 
the papal pronouncements in their obvious meaning. 

Certainly, in the Brief Probe Nostis there is no room for 

18 
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doubt as to what the Pope meant. Pope Pius IX mentions by 
name four priests, and warns them that, ‘ unless they return 
within two months from the publication of this Our Brief, they 
shall be held to incur them [the following canonical penalties 
and ecclesiastical censures]: to be suspended a divinis and to 
be schismatics and separated from the Catholic unity.’ No 
amount of quibbling will explain away the obvious meaning 
of these words. When those four priests refused to submit, 
they became schismatics, and until they made their submission 
in 1863, they remained schismatics in the full sense of the word. 

What about the other priests in Bombav and Salsette, who 
stood four-square behind Vicar General Soares and were at 
one with Fathers Fernandes, de Mello and de Silva? We must 
consider the instructions given to the Archbishop of Goa, con¬ 
cerning these unnamed priests. Archbishop Pessoa was told: 

4 To examine well the conduct and qualifications of the other 
ecclesiastics, who had encouraged the schism and usurped the 
jurisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic, but had not been expressly 
mentioned in the Probe Xostis ; to put out and remove from 
office the most unworthy of them and rehabilitate the others 
in virtue of the faculty given in a rescript of the Congregation 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs—but first, if possible, securing an act 
of submission from them, including the clause given in the 
same rescript \ In reference to the priests to be rehabilitated, 
Fra Giacinto, Archbishop Saba’s Secretary, adds that this 
[rehabilitation] should take place 4 after a written declaration 
of submission to the decrees of the Holy Sec and an absolution 
from censures.’ 

The official condemnation as schismatics of the four priests 
named in the Probe Xostis ; the highly unflattering reference in 
the same Brief to other unnamed priests not only in Bombay 
and Salsette, but in Madras, Ceylon and other countries; the 
stern instructions given to Archbishop Pessoa how to deal with 
these unnamed priests; all go to show why the term 4 schism \ 
when left undefined in the papal utterances of those days, has 
been uniformly taken in its strict technical sense by those who 
do not look at things through Portuguese glasses. Actually, in 
Goa itself the question of the Goan schism seems to have been 
exercising the minds of many, as may be gathered from a letter 
written on December 10th, 1859, 'by Bishop Canoz to the 
General of the Society of Jesus, after his return to Bombay from 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Francis Xavier. 

4 The k ind welcome given me by the civil authorities at Goa 
seemed to me a happy om£n of future peaceful and friendly 
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relations because of the news w r hich had just reached Bombay 
that the Concordat had been signed. The Portuguese took 
advantage of my visit to the tomb of St. Francis Xavier to clear 
themselves from the imputation of having encouraged the 
schism. They interpreted my friendly intercourse with the Goa 
dergv as a conclusive acknowledgement on my part that they 
were not to blame. They confused the rightful position of the 
priests at Goa, within the territory under Padroado jurisdiction, 
with the status of the other Goa ecclesiastics in the mission 
fields, without any authority and contrary to the decrees of 
Popes Gregory XVI and Pius IX.’ 11 

When Bishop Cano/ arrived in Goa, certain newspapers, 
among them the Ultramar , misrepresented the Bishop’s actions. 
‘ He joins publicly in divine worship w'ith us Wommunicatio in 
sacris 1 and so admits that we are not schismatics:’ and the 
Ultramar praised the Bishop’s noble conduct, and compared it 
favourably with that of the other vicars-apostolic. Mgr. Canoz 
felt bound to point out that there was a difference between the 
clergy at Goa, where they had jurisdiction, and the Goa clergy 
outside Goa; and this silenced the chorus of praise. The 
Boletim de Goa in its issues of January 17th and 19th, 1860, 
and the San Thome Catholic Chronicle wrote violently against 
him. They accused him of perfidy for having set out on a pil¬ 
grimage with a view to creating trouble. They called him a 
liar for pretending not to have heard the preacher sav on 
December 3rd: ‘Now let us pray for the Padroado.’ They 
reminded him that he was guilty of giving scandal, since he 
had joined in divine worship with those whom the other vicars- 
apostolic and he himself considered to be schismatics. 

Naturally the upholders of the Padroado did not like the 
term ‘ schismatics ’. But that does not excuse their accusing 
Bishop Canoz of grievous moral fault. In the twentieth century 
the champions of the Padroado have resorted to similar tactics, 
besmirching the reputation of Bishop Hartmann. This is 
regrettable, because efforts are being made to introduce Bishop 
Hartmann’s cause for beatification. 

Father M. D’Sa wrote in 1910: ‘Among the books of that 
time [the fifties of the nineteenth century], full of hatred 
against the Padroado and calling the Padroadists schismatics on 
almost every page, the most notorious are: The Life of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Hartmann and Historia do Scisrna Portuguez 
na India ' 12 

Father D'Sa’s statement is a very unfair misrepresentation of 
Bishop Hartmann’s Biography by Fra Anthony Mary, OFM. 
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Cap., published in 1868 . With Fra Anthony Mary s book open 
before us, we positively state: Instead of occurring at almost 
every page’, the term ‘schism* or ‘schismatic’ is found just 
tw T ice in the first 43 pages of the said book, and in the last 82 
pages not once. In the remaining part of the book (pp. 44*221) 
the term 4 schism ’ occurs more often; but it is not correct to 
say that Fra Anthony Mary’s book is 4 full of hatred against 
the Padroado The author generally uses the term 4 schism ’ 
or ‘schismatic’ without a disparaging qualifying adjective. 

As regards the Historia do Scisma Portuguvz na India , Father 
D’Sa mentions that some believed the book to have been 
written, not by Viscount de Bussierre, but by Hartmann him¬ 
self. From internal evidence, however, it is clear that it is the 
work of a native-born Frenchman; it is written in a chaste style 
reminiscent of the French classical school. 

Father M. D’Sa goes on quoting: 4 This small book, which 
calls itself a history of the imaginary schism in India, is at once 
a scandalous libel against Archbishop Torres, and chiefly 
against the Bishop of Macao, and a hyperbolic panegyric of 
Dr. Hartmann, Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay. The circumstance 
worthy of note to moderate the impression [to enlighten the 
reader] is that in India the Bishop of Macao visited Bombay 
and Goa in 1843. All this indicates that the writer is some 
Propagandist of Bombay, and not he [Viscount de Bussierre], 
whose name appears on the front page, if there is anyone of 
that name (sic!). This book was profusely distributed during 
his travels by Dr. Hartmann/ 

Father M. D’Sa continues: 4 If the last named [Dr. Hart¬ 
mann] should be the writer of this book, w r e [Father D’Sa] are 
puzzled how a saintly man, as he is called, could write his own 
hyperbolic panegyric. The English people have a horror of 
self-praise, describe it as blowing one’s own trumpet, and repro¬ 
bate it with the saying, self-praise stinks. The present case 
becomes worse, when self-praise is gained by describing other 
prelates as schismatics.’ 13 

These are unfortunate words. A brief and wholly doubtful 
conditional clause, 4 If the last named should be the writer of 
the book ’ does not justify the long string of subsequent invec¬ 
tives. With the reading public, the conditional clause will pass 
by unperceived, the animadversions will remain. Father M. 
D’Sa is fond of using English phrases; we quote back at him 
another English saying: 4 That’s not cricket’. 

But actually, there is no hope of writing about the Indo- 
Portuguese schism in a manner which will please both parties. 
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Father Hull put it well when he wrote: 4 In any case it is clear 
that the fundamental cause of the resistance in India to the 
enactments of the Holy See between 1838 and 1862 lay in the 
assertion of the regium placiturn by the Portuguese Crown, 
which forced upon all Portuguese subjects the necessity, whether 
they wished it or not, of treating all papal acts, unfortified by 
royal placet, as null and void. The rejection of the decrees of 
the Holy See rested on the principle that the State could veto 
papal acts, which, if vetoed, were not binding on the conscience 
of the faithful and carried no obligation of obedience; whereas, 
according to standard theology, the Church by its constitution 
is essentially independent of the State for the validity and efficacy 
of its acts or their enforcement on the conscience of the faithful. 
It is on that battleground, if anywhere, that the question of 
44 schism or noschism " would have to be fought out’. 14 

THE STEINS REGIME 

Mission personnel. The names of 39 Jesuits are listed in 
the Green Catalogue between 1848 and 
1861. Four of these went elsewhere, three others died, one 
never set foot in India and w^as buried at sea, while Bishop Cano/ 
and his Brother-companion returned to Madura on May 4th, 
1861. Thus their number was reduced to thirty. When Bishop 
Steins landed in Bombay in December. 1861, there were already, 
not counting His Lordship, 29 Jesuits in the Bombay-Poona 
Mission: 24 priests and 5 brothers. 

According to the same Green Catalogue a further batch of 
31 Jesuits were added to the Bombay roils while Bishop Steins 
was in charge: 18 priests, 5 scholastics and 8 brothers. One of 
the scholastics and tw r o of the brothers entered the Society in 
India. This adds up to 42 priests, 5 scholastics and 13 brothers. 
In addition to the Jesuit Fathers, Msgr. Menezes and 21 seculars 
looked after the spiritual welfare of the faithful. Five of these 
seculars left the Vicariate, the remaining sixteen stayed on. 
Msgr. Menezes, after being in charge of the Seminary under 
Dr. Whelan, returned to Goa, his native place, in 1850. In 
1858 he was once more back in Bombay, which he left for good 
in 1861. 

Other efficient helpers, to whom the Bombay-Poona Vicariate 
was greatly beholden, were the Sisters of Jesus and Mary. They 
numbered twelve, when Bishop Hartmann left Bombay in 1856. 
We do not know their exact numbers between 1861 and 1867. 
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Then in 1862 came the Daughters of the Cross, whose services 
Bishop Steins himself succeeded in enlisting. The first five 
arrived at Karachi on March 12th, 1862. I hey were joined by 
others in the following vear, and numbered a dozen by the end 
of 1867. 

Briefly, Bishop Steins had apparently at his disposal 58 priests 
(42 regulars and 16 seculars), 5 Jesuit scholastics and 13 Jesuit 
biothers. This total is however given with the precautionary 
E. & O.E., ‘ Errors and omissions excepted * usually appended by 
merchants to their bills. These numbers differ considerably 
from those in the German catalogues. 

The Jesuit Brothers were important collaborators. Brother 
Herman Lau is listed in the Green Catalogue as Murarius , 
literally ‘ a wail-maker ’, more commonly called ‘ a mason \ In 
the German catalogues of those days we are toid of him that 
he was Inspector operum, Socius director aedifuiorum , 4 Inspector 
of buildings and assistant director of house-building * (1866). In 
that same year Brothers Kliiwer, Cavanagh and Haggan were 
similarly employed, and so was Brother Schmidt (1863), while 
Brother Muller w r as a painter (1862). 

These hard-working Brothers have many buildings to their 
credit, lasting monuments of their selfless labours. In many 
Jesuit houses there are pieces of furniture that have outlived 
the good brothers who fashioned them. There are still in our 
dining-rooms tables of the finest teak-wood, that have defied the 
inroads of time and the attacks of termites, though the oldest 
members of the community had not seen the light of day when 
these tables were first made. Bishop Steins had excellent 
brothers; and among the scholastics and priests were tw f o future 
bishops: Father Pagani from Naples, and Scholastic Dalhoff, a 
Wesphalian. 

While Bishop Steins was at the helm, the Byculla Orphanage 
was built (1863-1864), and the Fathers* House at Bandra was 
completed (1867). The construction of St. Mary*s Institution, 
which had long been projected, started at the end of 1863. The 
stone building, near the railway lines, was finished in June, 1864. 
The main building was begun before Bishop Steins left Bombay 
in 1867, and it was completed in that same year. It was Bishop 
Steins* parting gift to the Bombay-Poona Vicariate. The build¬ 
ing was erected by Brother Kliiwer. 

Scholastics and even Brothers of Irish parentage were employed 
in teaching. A certain Nicolas Clarke, still a novice, was teach¬ 
ing English, geography and history (1864). Schools stood first 
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among the needs of the people in Bombay, for the formation 
of the clergy and laity. 

In those days Cavel developed into an important Catholic 
educational centre quite unexpectedly. At the instance of the 
Jesuit Fathers, Mr. B. X. Furtado, a teacher in the Robert 
Money School at Dhobi Talao, started at Cavel, on March 19th, 
1860, the day-school of St. Francis Xavier. He was promised 
and given Jesuit support, and from the very beginning the 
school was practically under Jesuit management. In the German 
Catalogue of 1861 Father Charles Riimele is listed as the director 
Scholae Calbaderiensis, 4 The Kalbadevi School ’. In the 
Catalogue of 1862 the school is called Cavel School. From 1860 
to 1862 Father Meurin was not in charge, as wrongly asserted 
by Father Hull. Father Meurin was in charge of the Seminary 
at Bandra, and only took over the Cavel School in October 1862. 

The school commenced with 115 pupils and prospered 
famously. On Prize Day in May 1862, it was reported in the 
Examiner that Catholic children, desirous of an English educa¬ 
tion, need no longer go to Protestant schools; Cavel was as good 
as any of them. 4 There is a teacher for the Portuguese course, 
and the Reverend Director [Father Riimele] with two assistants 
for the English course/ 

The Bombay Seminary on its return from Surat to Bombay 
in February 1855, was housed at Bandra with Father Pereira 
in charge. For several years Rector Pereira, with one or two 
assistants, was the mainstay of this institution. In 1860 Father 
Meurin was appointed its Rector (Catalogue of 1861). The 
Catalogue of 1863 reveals that the Seminary has been transferred 
from Bandra to Cavel. Father Meurin is still its Rector and 
was in addition the Principal of the school of St. Francis Xavier. 
The transfer took place in October 1862. 

From October 1862 to 1866 the Seminarians lived in a house 
connected with the school, and some of them helped to sw 7 ell the 
numbers of pupils in the upper classes of the school. In 1867 
the pupils numbered 200. By that time a scheme was already 
afoot to provide the Cavel School with more spacious quarters. 
In 1867 Bishop Steins succeeded in securing a plot of ground 
on the Esplanade, where St. Xavier’s High School now stands. 
The building-site was valued at Rs. 133,000 but was leased by 
Government for 999 years at a nominal rent of one rupee. 
When the work of building was taken on hand. Bishop Steins 
was no longer in Bombay but, together with Bishop Hartmann, 
he can rightly claim to have been greatly instrumental in the 
erection of St. Xavier’s College. Let us join with them 
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Mr. B. X. Furtado, who started the School of St. Francis Xavier 

at Cavcl in 1860. 

Several other English-speaking schools were scat ted in 1861: 
The Young Gentlemen's School, near the Fort Chapel, with 30 
pupils; St. Aloysius Parochial School at Banclra, with 65 pupils, 
to which an orphanage w'as added in 1864; a school at Karachi, 
with 3 pupils answering the roll-call on its opening day. A day- 
school was started at Belgaum, and St. Vincent s High School was 
in its final planning stage, when Bishop Steins left Bombay. 

Meanwhile, the Daughters of the Cross started St. Joseph’s 
School at Karachi in 1862, and in the following year they took 
over St. Vincent’s Horne, Byculla, which was transferred to 
Bandra in 1864, where it became the nucleus of the future St. 
Joseph’s Convent. The Sisters of Jesus and Mary continued 
and expanded their educational work. In 1860 they established 
a day-school at Gavel, and in 1865 they went to Parel, where 
they had a convent, a boarding and a day-school. 7'hev also 
started a convent and orphanage at Poona. Vernacular schools 
w T ere opened at various dates before 1868, in different places: at 
Girgauin, Bandra, Mahim, Juvem, Poona, Belgaum, Dharwar 
and elsewhere. 

With the increase of clergy available, the existing churches 
were adequately staffed, and a number of stations and sub¬ 
stations were started. Besides the new church of St. Francis 
Xavier at Poona, built in 1860-1864, chapels were opened for 
troops at Satara, Khandala, Purandhar, Nasik (Deolali), Mount 
Abu and Ghizri, near Karachi; chapels were opened for railway 
people at Lonavla, Bhusaval, Igatpuri and Abu Road, Kotri 
and Sukkur; and a chapel was opened at Keatnari, near Karachi, 
for the civil servants connected with the port. In all these 
places, except in the sub-stations of Ghizri, Keamari, Kotri and 
Sukkur, there were permanently residing priests. 

And Bishop Steins. His Lordship took a personal interest in 
promoting the spiritual welfare of his 
flock. On Sundays he said Mass and preached in one or other 
of his churches; every now and then he visited the schools and 
convents of the Sisters and the growing educational establish¬ 
ments of his brother-Jesuits and of course the Seminary. In 
March 1865, he opened a mission of eight days at Rosary Church, 
Mazagon; and in April of the same year another mission, this 
time of twelve days, at the Cathedral in Bhuleshwar. While 
Bishop Steins was in charge of the Vicariate, Father Meurin 
established the St. Vincent de Paul Society at Cavel in 1862, 
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which in the following year reached to the number of fourteen 
conferences, with 215 members and 450 poor under their charge. 
In 1863 His Lordship went again to Cavel in order to inaugurate 
a Catholic Reading Room, which developed into a Catholic 
Debating Society, where Father Meurin, its real founder, was 
given an opportunity to display his oratorical talent. He also 
patronised the Catholic Young Men’s Society, founded at the 
Cathedral about 1861, of whose programme Sunday evening 
services with conferences and good church music was a pro¬ 
minent feature. Here too Father Meurin made himself useful, 
since he was not only a good speaker but also an accomplished 
musician. With Father Meurin’s assistance, he initiated the St. 
Austin’s Society for the publication of sound Catholic: literature. 

Bishop Steins was frequently on the move. In January 1862, 
he sailed for Karachi, in May of the same sear he blessed a 
new chapel at Khandala. In January 1863, he opened a chapel 
at Purandhar, a military hill station 25 miles south-east of Poona, 
in April he w^as again in Karachi, and in December he made 
a pastoral visit to Deesa, an important cantonment over 20 miles 
from Palanpur in the Agency of that name. In March 1864 he 
paid a visit to the Deccan, Belgaum and Poona. In November 
1865 he was back at Deesa and visited Ahmedabad. He travelled 
to Sind in February 1866, went to Poona in September, and to 
Ahmedabad and Satara in October of that year. 

On January 11th of the following year (1867) Bishop Steins 
was raised to the dignity of Titular Archbishop of Bosra and 
was named Vicar-Apostolic of Western Bengal or Calcutta. On 
March 31st, 1867, he left Bombay, where he first landed on 
January 5th, 1853. The reasons for the transfer have not been 
made known. The Belgian Jesuits in Calcutta were glad to 
have him. They looked upon him as half a fellow-countryman; 
for though a native of Amsterdam, young Steins had entered the 
Society in Belgium in 1832, and stayed there till the erection 
of the Dutch Province of the Order in 1849. The German 
JesuitsS in Bombay had saved him with unwavering loyalty, and 
had nothing to do with his leaving Bombay. 

One of the last acts of Bishop Steins in Bombay was to lend 
public support to the movement for erecting a monument to 
Sir Bartle Frerc, Governor of Bombay, 1862-1867. But for Sir 
Battle's kindness, the building of St. Mary's Institution, Byculla, 
could never have been carried out. The Jesuit Fathers had 
been dreaming of erecting a spacious structure for the pupils 
of the former Parel orphanage and of the Mazagon School 
which had taken the place of the D'Souza School. They applied 
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to Government for a building-grant, but their request was 
ignored. They would have been left to fend for themselves, if 
His Excellency the Governor's horses had not taken the part 
of the Jesuits. 

Father Basil Hafely was military chaplain in Poona and in 
charge of St. Patrick's Church, which stood about a hundred feet 
from the public road within its own compound. One day in 
July 1862, about six o'clock in the evening, a fashionable car¬ 
riage, containing two gentlemen, and drawn by two runaway 
horses, careered swaying dow r n the road. The driver had been 
catapulted from his seat, while the two occupants, white-faced 
with fear, clung to the carriage-sides. The horses wheeled into 
St. Patrick’s compound and were stopped by some Catholic 
soldiers on the spot. 

The two gentlemen were badly shaken, had to be helped out 
of the carriage, were shepherded by Father Hafely into the 
presbytery where they were given certain pre-plohibition restora¬ 
tives, and were their normal selves again. They had a pleasant 
talk w T ith the Chaplain, visited and admired the church. When 
they took their leave, one of the soldiers, with a love for horses 
shining in his Irish eyes, volunteered to drive them home, the 
residence of the Governor. 

The following day His Excellency the Governor came in 
person to thank Father Hafely. He too visited the church. In 
the course of conversation Father Hafely mentioned that the 
Jesuits in Bombay had applied in vain for a grant-in-aid to 
help them build the projected St. Mary’s Institution. His Excel¬ 
lency was satisfied with saying: * Let them send in another 
application.’ The Bombay Jesuits did so, and were informed 
that Government would contribute half of the building cost. 

Bishop Steins launched an appeal and succeeded in raising by 
private subscription the surprising amount of Rs. 92,000. 
Government kept their promise and donated another Rs. 92,000. 
The Jesuit superiors applied half of the money at their disposal 
to the building of St. Mary's Institution, Byculla, and with the 
remaining half they built the Convent for girls at Poona. 

In 1867, the Right Honourable William Robert Seymour Vescy 
Fitzgerald, who had succeeded Sir Bartle Frcre as Governor of 
Bombay on March 6th, 1867, paid an unexpected visit to St. 
Mary’s. He was accompanied by Sir Bartle, who publicly stated 
that it gave him pleasure to see the assistance afforded by 
Government so well applied. 

Father Anthony Mary Gachet, a Capuchin traveller, passed 
through Bombay in 1867. He wrote in the long journal of his 
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travels: 4 Byculla, a railway station, is a short distance from the 
Bishops House. The Jesuits have raised there un immense 
orphelinai curopten , 44 a vast orphanage for European boys ", the 
finest building on the island.* 

1 H. II, 53. 

2 D’Sa. M.: History of the Catholic Church . . II, 217. 

3 H. II. 83-85. 

4 Suau, P.: Mgr. Alexis Canoz, 219. 
ft D'Sa, M.: op. cit 218. 

6- 7 H. II, 95; 97. 

8 Catholic Encyclopedia, VI, 603. 

9 H. II, 123-127. 

10 D'Sa, M.: op. cit., 195. 

11 Suau. P.; op. cit., 185. 

12-13 D'Sa, M.: op. cit., 191; 192. 

14 H. II, 128. 



XXII. BISHOP LEO MEURIN 

(March 31st, 1867—December 21st, 1886) 

First thirty-three years John Gabriel Leo Meurin had much 
(1825-1858). to be thankful for. His parents were 

g(K)d people, who looked upon a 
numerous offspring as the greatest of God's blessings. For many 
years the cradle was hardly ever empty in the Meurin household 
and, at regular intervals, new arrivals, fourteen in all, came 
to widen the family circle and to add to the joys of the home. 
Leo, their second son. was born on June 23rd. 1825, in Prussian 
Berlin, and was baptized by a purple-dad prelate, no less a 
person than Prince-Bishop Fisher, for Mr. Meurin senior 
held a high Government appointment in the capital of the king¬ 
dom and was a man of influence. 

The Meurins were Rhinelanders, and when the head of the 
family was transferred to Cologne, they once more found them¬ 
selves in homely surroundings—the Rhine is a much more 
interesting river than the Spree. During his school-days in 
Berlin, young Leo had given a good account of himself, and 
in the Marcell us College at Cologne he likewise acquitted him¬ 
self well. His own native wits and his father’s influence to boot 
would have made it easy for him to enter on a brilliant career 
in the world. But after finishing his pre-university studies, in 
response to God’s call from on high, he joined the Seminary at 
Bonn. 

In the Seminary Leo Meurin made his mark among his fellow’- 
theological students; and shortly afterwards a high-ranking 
ecclesiastic was rather surprised to receive a well-reasoned memo¬ 
randum, in which a young seminarian laid charges of un¬ 
orthodoxy against the Rector of the Seminary and one of its 
Professors. The high-ranking ecclesiastic was Archbishop Geissel 
of Cologne, and the seminarian was Leo Meurin, still in his 
tw r enty-first year, but already with a mind of his own. This was 
in March, 1846. 

Two years and five months later, on September 3rd, 1848, Leo 
Meurin was ordained priest by Archbishop Geissel and, to the 
latter's great joy, opted for the Cologne archdiocese. The 
Archbishop made him his Secretary, and soon afterwards had 
him appointed a diocesan Protonotary Apostolic. Next he 
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entrusted voung Father Mcuiin with a highly confidential 
mission. He sent his Secretary to the Papal Nuncio in Vienna, 
to discuss with His Excellency Pope Pius IWs gracious intima¬ 
tion that he wished to raise the Archbishop of Cologne to the 
Cardinalaic. Leo Meurin eventually accepted the high dignity 
for the Archbishop in the Archbishops name. 

Five years later, when it was common knowledge in Cologne 
that Meurin's name stood high on the promotion list, all were 
lost in wonder when they learned that this promising young 
priest had entered the novitiate of the Society of Jesus on April 
8th, 1853. As he himself wrote at a later period: ‘The 
Cardinal alone was the chief reason which kept me back from 
entering the Order earlier/ 

It did not take the Jesuit Superiors long to become aware 
of Father Meurin's outstanding qualities. They even sent him, 
while still a novice, to deliver a series of lectures in Bonn. 
This was rather unusual, and there were those among the 
Jesuits—men of many years’ standing in the Order—who won¬ 
dered what their Superiors were about. Meurin also made a 
name for himself as a preacher in various towns of West 
Prussia. He was a good man indeed, the best among the Jesuit 
Fathers sent in those days to Bombay, where he landed on 
October 27th, 1858, at the age of thirty-three. 

The first nine years in India His first appointment was to 
(1858-1867). the military chaplaincy at Poona, 

where he was entrusted with the 
thankless task of looking after the so-called German legion, 
hastily summoned from South Africa to help in putting down 
the unrest which had arisen in India. When these soldiers 
reached India, their services were no longer required, and 
Government were at their wits* end what to do with them. 

They were a band of mercenaries, the sweepings of society, 
and about a thousand strong, mostly of German stock with a 
fair sprinkling of Hollanders, Flemings and Frenchmen. Every 
mother’s son of them was a non-practising Catholic, and chap¬ 
lain Meurin did not succeed in making them turn over a new 
leaf. A mere seven made their peace with God, and of these 
only one persevered. Then cholera broke out in their camp 
and claimed a number of victims. The chaplain had at least 
the consolation that none died unshriven. 

Father Meurin himself fell ill, and for some days his life was 
despaired of; he only just managed to keep alive. After his 
recovery, he was sent to Candolim in Salsette, where there was 
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neither chapel nor housing accommodation for the parish 
priest. He at once started building on a modest scale and 
looked after the Catholics, whose spiritual welfare left much to 
be desired. He also tried to make conversions. He w r as an 
accomplished musician, and among his most cherished posses¬ 
sions was a harmonium. Every evening, after the day’s work 
was over, Father Meurin made soul-stirring music. Together 
with the Christians, non-Christians gathered in numbers, drawn 
up in an encircling crowd three or four deep. They listened 
with wonder to the strangc-looking instrument, the like of 
which they had never seen before. They returned again and 

again, but not one of them embraced the Faith. 

In the beginning of 1860, Father Meurin was called to 
Bombay bv Bishop Steins. This was for him the turning of 

the tide. It speaks volumes for the man s linguistic ability and 

his tireless energy that his first assignment in Bombay was that 
of Marathi preacher at Bhuleshwar Cathedral. Soon after his 
arrival in Poona he had started writing out for his own use a 
sort of a Marathi primer, an elementary school-book, the record 
of the first faltering steps of a grown-up man learning a foreign 
language like a little child. He sent a revised copy of his 
manuscript to Germany, so that future Jesuit Fathers, destined 
to come to India, might acquire a smattering of the language 
of the Deccan before setting foot in India. He himself 
eventually spoke Marathi fluently, without ever posing as a 
Marathi scholar. Those who came in contact with him in 
Bombay fell under the spell of his personality, laymen and 
priests, his brother-Jesuits and also Bishop Steins; and without 
seeking honour, he soon became the Bishop’s right-hand man. 

In the second half of 1860 he was sent to Bandra where he 
replaced Father Pereira as Rector of the Seminary. Three 
years later he took over the day-school of St. Francis Xavier 
opened by Mr. B. X. Furtado, and shifted his quarters to Cavel. 
His departure from Bandra left that place much depleted. He 
took away with him the whole Seminary: 7 theologians and 12 
Latinists, with all their paraphernalia, personal and collective: 
bedding, cots and desks, tables, chairs and cupboards; kitchen 
utensils and school-books and, of course, the cherished 
harmonium. 

In the Catalogue of 1866 it is recorded that Father Meurin 
was Rector of the Seminary at Cavel, professor of philosophy 
and theology, Head-Master of the School and, of course, Pre¬ 
sident of the three societies of which he was the founder: the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Catholic Young Men’s Associa- 
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tion, and the Catholic Debating Club. In addition, he preach¬ 
ed regularly at Cavel, and occasionally at the Cathedral, at 
Rosary Church, in the Fort Chapel and elsewhere. 

Vicar-Apostolic (1867). When on March 31st, 1867, Bishop 

Steins left Bombay to become Vicar- 
Apostolic of Bengal, he appointed Father Meurin Pro-Vicar in 
his place. The appointment was regarded as natural and it 
was welcomed by all; but it would never have been made, if 
Bishop Steins had known that Pope Pius IX had already nomi¬ 
nated Father Meurin Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay on March 
27th. The bulls of his appointment reached Bombay only on 
the 10th of September following. He w r as consecrated at the 
Cathedral, Nossa Senhora da Esperan^a, on February 2nd, 1868. 
But he was in charge of the administration of the Vicariate 
from March 31st, 1867 onwards, when Bishop Steins left 
Bombay for Calcutta. 

THE PADROADO QUESTION 

At the time of Meurin's episcopal nomination, the Padroado- 
Propaganda struggle had been going on for 150 years in the 
Bombay Vicariate and elsewhere in India (1720-1867). The 
various phases of the long combat in Bombay, from the days of 
Bishop Fra Mauritius of St. Teresa to those of Hartmann, 
Canoz and Steins, need not be repeated here. But it may serve 
a useful purpose to chronicle some of the happenings that took 
place elsewhere, notably in Tamilnad, comprising the vicariates 
of Madras, Pondicherry and Madura. 

In the Madura Mission the faithful of the two jurisdictions 
did not live on friendly terms. At the slightest provocation 
they exchanged uncomplimentary remarks, and at times came 
to blows. Occasionally a church was forcibly occupied, the 
sacristan man-handled, and the candlesticks, instead of lighting 
men to good w T orks, were used to make them see stars. Reli¬ 
gious processions, disturbed in their leisurely progress, charged 
through the streets like rattlesnakes. 

Occasionally, though rarely, a hot-headed clergyman may 
have set things rolling; but more often the laymen needed no 
urging and acted on their own account, leaving their parish 
priest no choice but to side with them. Frequently law-suits 
followed those outbreaks of violence. One party instituted 
legal proceedings, and the other party filed counter-petitions, 
the litigants accusing each other of trespass, assault and battery. 
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The lawyers had their say, the judge passed sentence, and the 
opposing parties were more widely divided than before. 

All this was the aftermath of the injudicious opposition by 
the Padroado clergy to the first French missionaries sent by 
Propaganda into those parts. The new-comers were denounced 
as intruders and usurpers, to be shunned and be got rid of, 
unless the people wished to see their churches pass into the 
hands of foreigners. 

Father Bertrand, a French Jesuit of those days, wrote to his 
Provincial in France: 'We were ignominiously hustled out of 
the church by members of the police force; amid a yelling, jeer¬ 
ing crowd we were escorted through the streets of Madura and 
taken to the bungalow where we had temporarily put up.* 

There is still a more distressing letter, w r ritten by the same 
missionary on December 10th, 1838: 4 For two months, my food 
w f as poison-tainted. I noticed it, my health became worse, I 
lost my strength, but I could not bring myself to believe it. 
Then four violent attacks of convulsive illness showed such 
manifest symptoms that I could doubt no longer. The lethal 
doze was to have been administered on September 18th [1838]; 
Father Mehay from Pondicherry, who two days before had come 
to pay me a visit, and I were the intended victims/ It is not 
likely that Father Bertrand was imagining things. The foliowr¬ 
ing incident from our own days will show the unorthodox way 
of acting of the Padroado Tamilians. It happened to Bishop 
Faisandier of Trichinopoly, here gratefully remembered for his 
patience in days gone by towards a certain novice only too well 
known to the present writer. 

In 1910 His Lordship was on pastoral tour, and meant to 
visit a small, out-of-the-way place under his jurisdiction. In 
order to reach his destination he had to pass through a 
Padroado village. The episcopal carriage and pair—an Indian 
cart drawn by two bullocks—slowly rolling along the local 
main road open to public traffic, found its progress barred at 
the entrance of the Padroado village, on the plea that His 
Lordship had no jurisdiction there and could not pass. The 
plodding bullocks had to retrace their steps. Needless to say, 
the residing parish priest had no part in the ridiculous affair. 

From the inconsiderate way of acting of these Tamilians in 
the twentieth century we may get an inkling of the mentality 
of their forbears in the nineteenth century. It is against this 
dark historical background that we must pass judgment on the 
vicars-apostolic and their hostile attitude towards Padroado, in 
Tamilnad and elsewhere, and in Bombay. 
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However when Meurin became Vicar-Apostolic, there were no 
local disturbances in Bombay between the two jurisdictions. 
The rules of conventional propriety were strictly observed. 
For example, Bishop Meurin went to Goa in 1869, to be en¬ 
trusted there with the relics of the Salsette Martyrs, which he 
afterwards conveyed to Rome. On that occasion His Lordship 
was shown every mark of courtesy by the civil and the ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities. This total absence of strife w T as to a large 
extent due to the restraining influence of Archbishop Pessoa, 
who was all for peace both during his stay in Goa (1863-1869) 
and after his return to Europe, when he was still Archbishop 
of Goa. 

On April 26th, 1873, Archbishop Pessoa sent the following 
instructions to Goa: ‘His priests were on no account to relin¬ 
quish their subjection to the patronage, and were not to allow 
their subjects to take this step.’ He also asked them 4 to exhort 
their people to keep quiet, until the present negotiations were 
concluded.* 

The Goa clergy wisely heeded their Prelate’s advice, and the 
Bombay Jesuits under Bishop Meurin were also on their best 
behaviour. This explains why the request of the people of 
Bassein and of Kahan to be received under Propaganda was 
not complied with. Similarly, Yersovah, which wanted to come 
over to the Vicar-Apostolic, was relinquished to Padroado, 
while Candolim and Culvem, ready to join the Archbishop, 
were not accepted by him. Hoivevcr some fishermen of 
Victoria Church, apparently without asking leave, went over 
to St. Michael's and were rather disappointed when no notice 
w r as taken of their high-handed way of acting. 

None the less, in most of the vicariates-apostolic and even in 
Bombay the clergy of the two jurisdictions w r ere often at logger- 
heads. Without engaging in aggressive warfare with each 
other, they made a determined stand against all encroachments 
on their respective parochial rights. These differences of 
opinion mostly centred round the question of stole fees, i.e., 
offerings made to the parish priest on the occasion of the 
administration of certain sacred rites, such as baptisms, 
marriages and funerals. 

These ecclesiastical dissensions were rapidly becoming normal 
in India, because the Concordat of 1857 was so long left in 
abeyance that in 1868 most people despaired of it being ever 
executed. The vicars-apostolic had written repeatedly to Pro¬ 
paganda without their complaints being heeded, and this state 
of masterly inactivity might have continued for years, if Bishop 

19 
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Meurin had not entered thr lists and taken the lead in o, c 
maiter His l ordship etlffatjetf in lengthy correspondence wiih 
the other vicars-apmtolic, learned of their many difficulties, and 
strove to find a solution. He realized the need of working 
with the Padroado. and enlisted the co-operation of the Portu¬ 
guese Prelate* in India in devising some workable scheme 
acceptable to all. 

In 1871 Archbishop D'Amoriii Pessoa resigned the see of Goa. 
and was succeeded by Dorn Ayres IVOrnellas y Vasconcellos. In 
the following vear, when the latter passed through Bonihav. on 
his wav to Goa, Bishop Meurin was among the first to welcome 
him, thus preparing the way for a friendly meeting. He dis¬ 
cussed with him a possible modus vivendi , * a temporary arrange 
merit of affairs until the disputed matters could be finally 
settled \ He proposed that the Archbishop should appoint the 
vicars-apostolic as his sub-delegates in their respective districts. 
This plan did not meet with acceptance and was abandoned. 

Undiscouraged by this initial failure, Bishop Meurin per¬ 
severed in his quest for a peaceful settlement, and drew up a 
tentative set of regulations covering those cases which, because 
of their frequent occurrence, called for a prompt remedy. 
These regulations were submitted to the vicars-apostolic for 
comment and approval, and a copy of them was forwarded to 
Goa. There ensued a vast amount of correspondence. Type¬ 
writers were not yet available, and the letters had to be hand¬ 
written. In the Catalogue of 1868 the episcopal residence at 
Fort Chapel numbered among its personnel Father Basil Hafely, 
His Lordship’s Secretary, and Brother Charles Gouhert, amanu¬ 
ensis, one who writes from dictation. Secretary and amanuensis 
were kept busy. Father Hafely and Brother Gouhert; and their 
successors after them were kept busy so long as Bishop Meurin 
was in charge of the Bombay-Poona Vicariate. 

Finally in 1878 Bishop Meurin*s efforts were crowned with 
success. The Archbishop of Goa and the vicars-apostolic signi¬ 
fied their common acceptance of the ‘ Rules of Bishop Meurin \ 
twenty-two in number. Most of them were concerned with 
parochial rights and enforced the ordinary Canon Law. Others 
laid down the procedure to be followed in cases of Padroado- 
Propaganda marriages. For example, banns were to be read in 
both churches; dispensations were to be given by the Prelate 
of the bride; the marriage was to take place in the bride's 
parish; the wife followed the jurisdiction of her husband, and 
so on. In the same year it was decreed that a change of domi¬ 
cile within the confines of the Island of Bombay, with the in- 
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elusion of Mahim and Colaba, did not affect the jurisdiction 
of the persons changing their residence. 

An unexpected sequel to this amicable settlement, which had 
received the approval of the Archbishop of Goa and of the 
vicars-apostolic, was its disapproval by Propaganda. In 1879 
Bishop Meurin was officially reminded that all questions regard¬ 
ing the double jurisdiction were beyond his competence and 
exclusively reserved to the Sacred Congregation. If any rules 
had been published, they must be withdrawn. Bishop Meurin 
wrote to Rome, with what result we do not know. However* 
as the rules had never been officially published, the question 
of their withdrawal did not arise. It seems that they continued 
to be followed in a spirit of good understanding, because they 
provided a workable scheme and were appreciated by all. 

THE NEW CONCORDAT 

The Fuhrer. In all these negotiations His Lordship’s 
attitude towards the Goa Prelates was always 
perfectly correct; Meurin was too noble a character to have 
recourse to base intrigues. None the less, he played an im¬ 
portant part in the subsequent struggle waged by the vicars 
apostolic for the abolition of the Padroado outside the limits 
of the Portuguese dominions in India. He became the acknow¬ 
ledged leader in this rather hazardous campaign. 

In 1869 Archbishop Pessoa, about to sail for Europe, con¬ 
ferred with Bishop Meurin in the privacy of the latter’s room 
in the Fort Chapel House. It is Father Hull’s surmise that 
they discussed the Concordat of 1857, the execution of which 
had come to a complete standstill. This conjecture is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that after Archbishop Pessoa’s arrival in 
Portugal, the Concordat was laid aside, and Archbishop Pessoa 
was set the task of writing a programme for a new convention. 

On May 12th, 1870, the vicars-apostolic addressed a joint 
petition to the Holy See, asking for the abolition of Padroado 
in their vicariates, and quoting a long list of disturbances and 
abuses in order to back their request. All the vicars-apostolic 
appended their signature, with Bishop Meurin’s name coming 
last. This does not mean that he was lagging behind the others; 
on the contrary, he was driving them on. In 1871 he forwarded 
to Rome a detailed account of all sorts of disorders in Bombay 
and its neighbourhood. 

In 1875, in response to a circular from Propaganda asking 
for information on the state of the Goa clergy and churches in 
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the respective districts of the vicars-apostolic,^ Bishop Meurin 
sent a long reply. Among other things he wrote that in 
Bombay * the spirit of aversion and distrust towards our [the 
Propaganda] missionaries had almost entirely disappeared/ He 
strongly urged the total abolition of the Padroado jurisdiction, 
and confidently added that many priests and laymen in Bombay 
rather expected the suppression of the patronage and would 
take it as a matter of course. 

In 1874, he started a weekly newspaper in Portuguese, called 
A India Catholica , for the Portuguese-speaking inhabitants in 
Bombay. Its very title ‘ Catholic India \ without any reference 
to Portugal, gives us an inkling of the Bishop’s intention. He 
was preparing the way for an ecclesiastical settlement exclusively 
under control of Propaganda. 

In 1879, the Padroado Christians at Thana were divided 
among themselves as to the election of a new vicar. Bishop 
Meurin informed Rome that the Propaganda missionaries had 
nothing to do with this quarrel. It was a quarrel between 
two Padroado parties, possibly an indication that the Padroado 
had begun to break up, and that times were ripe for a change. 
The British Government eventually interfered and conferred 
the office of parish priest on Father Bra/ Fernandes of Salvacao 
fame. Bishop Meurin was not averse to this arrangement, he 
and Father Braz were on reasonably good terms, since in 1872 
he had been instrumental in securing the Father’s reinstate¬ 
ment as parish priest of Salvacao. 

In 1883, the vicars-apostolic of Vcrapoly, Madura, Vizaga- 
patam, Pondicherry, Quilon, Coimbatore, Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Madras and Mangalore drafted a Memorial to the Secretary of 
State for India asking for the abolition of Padroado in India. 
The Memorial was forwarded to Government by Bishop Meurin, 
who profited by the occasion to forward a Memorial of his own, 
a well documented history of what happened in Bombay 
between 1720 and 1883. The concluding paragraph ran as 
follows: ‘The time has come for the British Government to 
render its loyal subjects that powerful assistance which they 
demand for the protection of their religious rights against the 
everlasting craving of the Portuguese and Goans after the 
monopoly of ecclesiastical government over India, Ceylon, 
Burma, China and Japan/ 

It is clear, therefore, that Bishop Meurin was in the fore¬ 
front of the campaign for the abolition of the Padroado outside 
Portuguese territory in India. One is at liberty either to com- 
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mend or to condemn Bishop Meurin for his part in this 
struggle; but none can gainsay the fact of his leadership. 

In due course, on August 26th, 1884, Pope Leo XIII issued 
the Brief Studio et vigilantia , ‘ With vigilant care \ abolishing 
the right of patronage in non-Portuguese territories. The 
Brief did away at once with the double jurisdiction in the 
vicariates of Hyderabad, Pondicherry, Calcutta, and the 
Malayan Peninsula. Eastern Bengal and Jaffna, and provided 
that in the remaining vicariates with a denser Padroado popu¬ 
lation—in Bombay, Madura, Verapolv, Quilon and Madras— 
the double jurisdiction was to cease six months later. 

Bishop Meurin and the vicars-apostolic seemed to have 
triumphed. Their elation was short-lived. A cable from 
Rome arrived in Bombay on November 9th, 1884: ‘Suspend 
the execution of the Brief of August 26th. Negotiations have 
begun. Let no changes be made. Wait written instructions. 
Send notice by wire to all the vicars-apostolic, and [give notice] 
to the Delegate [Agliardi] on his arrival/ 

Archbishop Agliardi, whose name was mentioned in the 
message from Rome, was on his way to India as Delegate Apos¬ 
tolic. Father D’Sa would have us believe that His Excellency 
was sent out ‘ to study matters for the Concordat of 1886 and 
the establishment of the Hierarchy in India \ l This is a 
historical inversion. Bishop Meurin received orders from Rome 
to inform Archbishop Agliardi of the suspension of the Brief 
Studio et vigilant ia. Clearly, then, his original mission was to 
put this Brief into execution. Only after his arrival in India 
did Archbishop Agliardi become involved with the new Con¬ 
cordat and the Hierarchy. 

Propaganda w r as not responsible for this sudden change of 
front. This is how r it happened. The Concordat of 1857, 
though never put into execution, was an abundant source of 
many troubles; and the complaining vicars-apostolic, under the 
leadership of Bishop Meurin, became more and more insistent 
in their demands for relief and redress. In 1881, Pope Leo 
XIII (1878-1903) appointed a special Congregation of Cardinals, 
not those of Propaganda, to inquire into the state of the clergy 
and people under the Padroado regime. These Cardinals, 
basing their findings on the reports of the vicars-apostolic, came 
to the conclusion that the right of patronage was a hindrance, 
rather than a help, to the Church’s apostolate. 

Accordingly on April 10th, 1884, Cardinal Jacobini, Papal 
Secretary of State, informed the Portuguese Ambassador of the 
Holy See’s intention to abolish the Padroado outside Portuguese 
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territory, and after waiting in vain for a reply from Portugal, 
Pope Leo XIII issued the Brief Studio et vigilantia on August 
26th, 1886. 

Three days later, on August 29th, the Portuguese Ambassador 
conveyed his Government’s reply to Cardinal Jacobini’s letter 
of the preceding April 10th. The Portuguese authorities dealt 
in detail with the many accusations levelled against the Pad- 
roado regime, pleading that the Holy See had been misled by the 
vicars-apostolic. Some of the complaints were cautiously 
admitted, others w r ere denied as gross exaggerations, and a good 
number of them were explained away because of attenuating 
circumstances of place and climate beyond anyone’s control. 

The Portuguese Government professed its willingness to enter 
into an agreement 4 to give the Concordat of 1857 a wider 
understanding and one more conformed to the actual circum¬ 
stances and the interests of religion \ 2 In other words, the 
Portuguese authorities gave the Holy See to understand that the 
Brief Studio et vigilantia put an uncalled-for slight upon the 
missionary activities of Portugal. * Witnesses above all excep¬ 
tion show that the informations which induced the Cardinal 
Secretary of State to ascribe to the Goa clergy a lack of the 
most necessary qualities for the good exercise of their ministry, 
are not accurate, viz., absence of vocation, lack of abnegation 
and of the most elementary knowledge of theology The 
Cardinals of the Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, after a study of the Portuguese reply, were impressed. 
They deemed it only fair that the Portuguese representatives 
should be given a second hearing. Negotiations were reopened 
with Portugal on September 1st, 1884, and proceeded at a 
fairly brisk pace. The Portuguese authorities, for once in a 
chastened mood, were ready to co-operate with the Holy See, and 
the Pope agreed to suspend the publication of the Brief Studio 
et vigilantia. On November 9th, 1884, the vicars-apostolic 
were informed of this through the message cabled to Bishop 
Meurin. 

The Fuhrer’s Downfall. 'Wait for instructions': so the 

Roman cable ran. In due course, 
these instructions reached Archbishop Agliardi, who kept them 
to himself. Everybody knew that the Archbishop, who had taken 
up his residence in a house on Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay, spent long and busy days. He pontificated in 
various churches, visited the Capuchin vicariates in the north, 
Cochin and other places in the south. He was made the 
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recipient of many petitions, some for, and others against, the 
Padroado; and the whole of Bombay was in a ferment. But 
he kept his own counsel. 

Meanwhile Bishop Meurin, no instructions having been 
received from Rome, took up the silent challenge and fought a 
desperate rear-guard action, single-handed. In the course of 
1885 he published two longish ‘pamphlets*, The Padroado 
Question and The Concordat Question. These were too 
scholarly to appeal to the common reader, prone to take offence 
at isolated statements apart from their context; they should 
perhaps have been written in Latin. 

These pamphlets are still available and afford proof of the 
writer’s wide knowledge, sincerity and zeal for God’s glory. 
An occasional opinion may be open to discussion; but there is 
no questioning the real worth of these writings. An attempted 
reply by R.M.P., of the jurisdiction of the Aichbishop Primate 
of the East, is perhaps their best vindication. All that R.M.P. 
could do was to produce Meurin’s pamphlets piecemeal, with 
comments on the quoted paragraphs, more smart than con¬ 
vincing. His reply is tainted with innuendoes deprecatory of 
the man who wrote the pamphlets, without disproving what 
was written in them. Anyone interested in the matter can read 
the pamphlets and the reply, and pass his own judgment on 
them. 

Meanwhile Archbishop Agliardi maintained unbroken silence, 
which set many wondering. Many endeavoured to ingratiate 
themselves with His Excellency. Not so Bishop Meurin who 
was the last person to curry favour. The fact is that, while 
Bishop Meurin was an out-and-out abolitionist as regards the 
Padroado regime, Archbishop Agliardi, during his stay in India 
(November 24th, 1884-March 1st, 1886) developed into a staunch 
anti-abolitionist. 

On the occasion of a farewell party organized in his honour, 
the departing Delegate made no secret of his innermost feelings. 
According to an account which has come down to us: ‘His 
Excellency stated that he had experienced such respect and 
affection as the representative of His Holiness Leo XIII, our 
Gracious Pontiff, such good will from all classes of people, such 
co-operation from Their Lordships the Bishops of India and, 
notably, from the Archbishop of Goa, whose representative His 
Excellency was glad to see at his side, that the relation [his 
account] of it would certainly gladden the heart of His Holiness. 

' He had mentioned in his letter to the Bishops that Indian 
Ecclesiastical affairs awaited solution at no distant time. Pend- 
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ing these diplomatic arrangements, they would excuse him if 
he spoke with reserve on the question itself. 

4 But certainly, as Goa of old was the centre from which the 
light of faith spread over the East, so would Goa a second time 
rise and be placed on high as a beacon shedding its light, even 
more clearly and effectually than hitherto she had done, over 
a wider area than it was possible for her now to do/ 3 

Bishop Meurin was of course present at the farewell party; 
nay, he was actually the host, since the function was held in 
the Bombay-Poona Vicariate committed to his episcopal care. 
The words of the departing guest told him what was in store 
for him. He had fought a losing battle, he was a doomed man. 
Archbishop Agliardi sailed for Italv on March 1st, 1886. 
About four months later Bishop Meurin was called to Rome. 
He left Bombay on July 27th, 1886. He was not to see India 
again. 


THE MEURIN REGIME 

St. Xavier’s College. The most important event during 

Bishop Meurin’s administration of the 
Bombay-Poona Vicariate was the emergence of the Catholic 
community from obscurity into the public eye. For a long 
time the Protestants had been without competitors in the field 
of education, and they had come to look on the Catholics as a 
numerous yet insignificant sect, a stronghold of superstition and 
priestcraft. Under Bishop Meurin they learned to modify their 
view's. 

Before he became Vicar-Apostolic, Father Leo Meurin had 
already done yeoman service in the cause of education; he was 
the leading spirit of Bishop Steins* enterprises. As soon as he 
was himself at the helm, the tempo was increased. He started 
his educational campaign with the erection of St. Xavier’s 
College, so long the cherished dream of Bishop Hartmann. 
Father Hull, paraphrasing a* well-known passage from Scripture 
wrote: 4 Hartmann planted, Steins watered, Meurin gave the 
increase.’ 

It was characteristic of the man that he tried to bespeak the 
services of a famous Cologne architect to draw the plans of the 
future college. These negotiations broke down, and eventually 
the designs were worked out by a Jesuit architect, Father 
Charles Wagner, specially summoned to Bombay, where he 
arrived on October 14th, 1867. We are told that the draughts¬ 
man carried out his task under the direction of Bishop Meurin. 
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If so, he had doubtless an opportunity both to show his skill 
and to practise patience. The artist, whose original design has 
come down to us, died before his time on August 28th at 
Bandra, where his last remains were laid to rest in St. Peter’s 
Church. 

On December 23rd, 1867, the first sod was turned, and on 
January 13th. 1868, the foundation stone was laid. The building 
was not finished till 3873. It comprised two massive wings and 
a middle connecting-piece with a surmounting tower, forming 
a quadrangle which faced Carnac Road. This building is the 
present St. Xavier’s High School. The cast wing was completed 
in 1869; work was immediately started in the middle portion 
with the tower; finally the west wing was taken in hand, 
including the great hail now used as a chapel. 

On the occasion of the blessing of the east wing in 1869, a 
tribute was paid to the planners and the builders, among whom 
Bishop Meurin figured prominently. Mr. Wenceslaus Pereira, 
J.P., Assistant Secretary to Government. Military Department, 
spoke from experience: ‘I have lived long enough to be able 
to tell you what were the difficulties which beset the path of 
every Catholic youth who went in quest of education thirty years 
ago. . . . His choice lay between two alternatives, viz., either to 
resort to one of the few 7 sectarian, anti-Catholic institutions, 
which then existed, under the direction of men so openly hostile 
to the principles of our religion that the education imparted in 
them could only result in the Catholic youth’s making a complete 
shipwreck of his religion: or, if he avoided such institutions 
altogether, he had to give up his pursuits after education and 
become content with a smattering of English acquired in some 
private school, provided such smattering sufficed to enable him 
to drive a quill in a public office.’ 

The speaker then stressed Bishop Meurin’s share in the build¬ 
ing of the College: 4 It is not yet five years, my Lord, since wc 
were called together to perform a dutiful act of homage to your 
Lordship’s predecessor. The Roman Catholics of Bombay, at 
your Lordship's beck, met in another place, where it was resolved 
to build this College as a memorial commemorative of the ser¬ 
vices rendered to this Mission by His Grace the Archbishop of 
Calcutta' [Walter Steins]. This was in 1864, and in 1869 the 
speaker was in a position to say: 4 My Lord, this College is the 
admiration of the whole world; the admiration is so great indeed 
that the envy of opponents is lost in their admiration. I almost 
wish, my Lord, I had been born twenty years later. I should 
not probably have had my shortcomings staring me in the face. 
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and making me feel so diffident, as I stand here today; and if 
it were possible for a father to entertain a feeling of envy 
towards a child, I say, I almost envy my son that he should be 
born in an age, when he will find, if he chooses to avail himself 
of it, every facility to acquire knowledge in every branch of 
science which this College is intended to impart, without the 
danger of contamination with error or the risk of becoming a 
sceptic or infidel.’ 4 

The change in the educational status of the Catholic com¬ 
munity could not have been greater if it had been effected by 
a magician’s wand. In 1876 the Catholics of Bombay once more 
met, this time in the spacious hall of the College. Dr. Dallas, 
a highly esteemed member of the Bombay Bar, proud of his 
religion and of the Church of which he was a member, had this 
to sav on that occasion: 4 When I arrived in Bombay in the early 
fifties, I found the condition of the Catholics, especially as 
regards education, so miserable and their social position so low 
that I felt almost ashamed to profess my religion. Compared 
with the Protestant institutions, ours were the merest corner- 
schools; or rather, there were no institutions worthy of the name 
of a school. But now we have surpassed them all, even [those 
of] Government; and today I feel proud to call myself a Catholic; 
and above all I feel proud of this grand institution which has 
risen almost miraculously and within so short a time, and deve¬ 
loped so wonderfully that its equal cannot be found in the whole 
of India.’ 5 

In the month of May, 1869, as soon as the east wing was 
completed, St. Francis Xavier’s School at Cavel migrated in a 
body to occupy it. The lads of the Young Gentlemen’s School 
in the Fort, which had closed down in 1867, followed suit. After 
them, the two upper classes of St. Mary’s Institution at Byculla 
were transferred to the new T College in 1870; and likewise from 
St. Mary’s, Byculla, came the Seminarians, who since June 1866, 
had settled down there long before the closing of the School at 
Cavel. In that year the scholars numbered 512, of whom 337 
were Catholics, 20 Protestants, 98 Hindus, 10 Moslems and 2 
Jews. The boys from St. Mary’s and the Seminarians were 
boarders, all the others were day-scholars. 

In 1869 the College staff consisted of two Fathers, 1 Scholastic 
and 6 laymen. In addition, 5 Brothers were constantly on the 
premises: Brothers Kliiwer, Preute and Lau, stationed at St. 
Xavier’s College; and Brothers Koppl and Hillebrand who 
walked daily to and from between the College and the Bishop’s 
House in Medows Street. The Brothers are particularly men- 
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tioncd because they were the builders of St. Xavier's College, 
without whose devoted services Bishop Meurin, for all his 
driving force, would have been greatly handicapped. 

Fathers and Brothers alike worked under the direction of 
Bishop Meurin. In those early days, when need arose, it was 
not unknown that His Lordship himself, wearing pectoral cross, 
episcopal ring, purple sash and zucchetta, should step into a 
class-room and expound the rules of the sequence of tenses 
according to the immutable laws of English speech, to which 
even a Bishop has to conform. 

St. Xavier’s College had few growing pains. It got off on a 
good start and expanded rapidly. Moie and more Jesuit Fathers 
were assigned to its teaching staff: in 1868: 2 Fathers and 1 
Scholastic; in 1871, 6 Fathers and 5 Scholastics; in 1873, 10 
Fathers and 8 Scholastics. In 1873 the B.A. course was added 
to the curriculum, and in 1875 two students took their M.A. 
degree. In that year the students numbered well over 650 and 
candidates now applied in large numbers. 

Hundreds of applicants, Catholics and non-Catholics, had to 
be refused admission, because of their total lack of the most 
elementary knowledge of English. Some of these Catholics w r ere 
sons of well-to-do Goan families, who just wanted their boys 
4 to learn a little English \ The proper place for them w^as the 
Barretto School at Cavel. This school was founded about 1778 
by John Barretto, a Bombay merchant, and catered for children 
anxious to get a smattering of English. But it w r as a charity 
school, and so the better class Goan families considered it beneath 
their dignity to send their children to be instructed there. To 
meet this difficulty a St. Xavier’s branch school w r as opened in 
the old place at Cavel. It was soon nicknamed 4 The Fidalgo 
School *. The better-class Goans, for whose children the school 
was meant, did not object to the name; they rather liked it, 
because it gratified their social pretensions. The school proved 
a success, numbered over 200 children, and ran for a number 
of years till about 1894. 

Very occasionally a Catholic, less amenable to reason, refused 
to send his young hopeful to either the Barretto or the Fidalgo 
School, and insisted on his being admitted to the College, 

* because he (the father) had contributed to its building fund ’. 
This raises the interesting question: 4 Who paid for the building 
of St. Xavier’s College?’ 

According to Father Hull, who took the trouble to inquire 
into the matter, the total cost of the structure amounted to 
Rs. 280,000. Of this sum Rs. 120,000 were spent on the east 
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wing, the first to he erected; and the remaining Rs. 160,000 on 
the central portion and the west wing. There were hardly any 
public contributions towards the building of these latter tw'O- 
thirds of the College, they were paid for from Government grants- 
in-aid and by means of loans which were afterward paid back 
from the proceeds of the establishment. 

The cost of the east wing, Rs. 120,000, was met in equal parts 
by Government and by private individuals. A rough analysis 
of the subscription list yields the following results: Rs. 27,000 
came from Rajas, Begums, Xawabs and rich people: Rs. 1.5,000 
from people donating smaller amounts ranging from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 10: Rs. 15,000 from gifts of Rs. 10 to 1; Rs. 2,000 from 
Sunday collections in the Bombay parishes of the Vicariate, and 
another Rs. 2,000 from local house to house collections. 

All these gifts are once again gratefullv acknowledged heie; 
and this little piece of auditing reveals the falacv of those who 
have imagined that in the old days the College Fathers were 
rolling in wealth. It took them years to pay off the debts in¬ 
curred in the building of the College. Indeed, in our own times 
conditions are not very different; even today the financing of 
St. Xavier’s College is a recurrent annual problem. 

How r ever, Bishop Meurin’s financial problems never acted as 
a brake on his initiative. He spent money freely, perhaps too 
lavishly in the opinion of those w T ho came after him and found 
a depleted treasury. But he got value for his money, he could 
look back on St. Xavier’s College with great satisfaction. The 
number of students kept steadily increasing. Most of them being 
High School boys, for in those days St. Xavier’s College com¬ 
prised a High School as w r ell as a College. During the years of 
Bishop Meurin’s administration (1869-1886), the High School 
boys increased in numbers from 409 to 1,1 OS; the College men 
from 11 to 148; and the total number of students from 420 to 
1,311. 

Three years before he sailed for Europe, never to see Bombay 
again, he rendered a last great service to St. Xavier’s College. 
He realized that, for its future welfare, it was imperative that 
College and School should run independently of each other, 
lest the interests of the one be sacrificed to the welfare of the 
other. The students of the High School outnumbered those of 
the College almost ten to one; and in a clashing of interests 
between school and college, either the more numerous would be 
unfairly prejudiced, or the growing college be hindered in its 
development. 

Bishop Mcurin therefore asked Government for a plot of 
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ground along Cruickshank Road. This was granted in 1884, 
plans for a building were prepared, and a grant of Rs. 60,000 
was allotted. In 1885 the work began, but was still incomplete 
when Bishop Meurin left Bombay in 1886. The building on 
Cruickshank Road was originally intended for a High School; 
but things turned out differently. The College on Carnac Road 
became St. Xavier’s High School, and the Cruickshank Road 
structure became St. Xavier’s College. When this happened 
Bishop Meurin was no longer in Bombay. 

St. Xavier’s College became the turning point in the resurgence 
of the Catholic community in Bombay. The following tribute, 
recorded in the Woodstock Letters of 1891, was paid to the 
men who started St. Xavier's College by Mr. D’Aguiar. a Catholic 
Government official (Portuguese by birth), speaking at the 
Catholic Union of Bombay in about the year 1890: ‘ Gentlemen, 
especially you of the younger generation, who have experienced 
and are witnessing the effects of the secular and religious educa¬ 
tion that you have received—can you form an idea of what was 
the state of our Christian community as regards education and 
religion in those days [in 1850]? 

*1 found the Catholic community steeped in deep ignoiance; 
I found society torn to pieces through religious dissension. . . . 
Our community had fallen to the lowest degradation in the 
social scale, and as a community we were held in contempt. 
The churches were neglected, and religious services were con¬ 
ducted in those days with an indecorum of which you have no 
conception. 

‘ As regards the education of our community, as 1 have said, 
there was none, with of course a few individual exceptions. I 
ask those here present, who have had the good fortune of being 
educated in the colleges of the Society of Jesus now happily 
existing here, and who have passed their Matriculation, their 
B.A. Examination and have obtained their University Diplomas 
—I ask them what is their present knowledge compared with 
that of either their father or grandfather as tlxe case may be! 

‘ This is one of the many blessings which have resulted from 
the introduction into Bombay of those good and great men to 
whom religious education and society are indebted all the 
world over, the Fathers of the Society of Jesus; and to whom 
we Catholics and inhabitants of Bombay owe an eternal debt 
of gratitude.' 

Among those good and great men, Bishop Meurin stood first 
and foremost: A tout seigneur tout honneur , 4 Honour to whom 
honour is due \ 
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In our own days Father Hull bore eloquent witness to 
Bishop Meurin, though he forgot to mention His Lordships 
name: ‘During my travels over about three-quarters of India, 
the thing which constantly struck me with surprise was the 
ubiquity of the “ Old St. Xavier’s Boy ”—not only Catholic, but 
non-Catholic. Sometimes it would be a Mahoinmedan, some¬ 
times a Parsi—in the most out-of-the-way places. We get into 
conversation. He asks who I am. When I say: “A Father of 
St. Xavier’s,” the glad answer comes: ‘‘I was a pupil of St. 
Xaviers myself, and I owe everything to the Fathers.” And at 
once I am plied with questions about Father Dalhoff, or Mayer, 
or Stein, or Dreckman, or some Rector or teacher of his day. 

‘ Again, if one goes into some business office, or Department 
of Government, or Municipality, or Railway, the impression is 
the same. One is constantly knocking against old St. Xavier’s 
boys, and not only Catholics but non-Catholics; or else those 
who say: “ I have a son at St. Xavier’s.” The result is that St. 
Xavier’s is a household name all over the country. It is like a 
password and a bond of brotherhood; it is moreover a label 
and a recommendation.’ 6 

St. Mary’s Institution. In an already quoted speech Mr. 

D’Aguiar spoke in praise of ‘ the 
colleges of the Society of Jesus now happily existing here ’ [in 
Bombay]. Besides St. Xavier’s College, there was also St. Mary’s 
School, at Byculla. The building of it was completed in 1867, 
and in June of that year it was blessed by Father Meurin. But 
three years earlier, in June 1864, the school was already known 
as St. Mary’s Institution, at a date w T hen there was as yet no 
St. Xavier’s College, but only St. Francis Xavier’s School at 
Cavel (1860). St. Mary’s School w r as fully entitled to claim pre¬ 
cedence and the privileges of ‘ an elder son ’. 

St. Mary’s is often mentioned in the German catalogues of 
those days. In 1868 it is described as ‘ The Episcopal Seminary, 
the Boarding-school, the Orphanage and the Day-school of St. 
Mary’s’. In 1869 it becomes also Dornus Probationis or 
Novitiate. From 1872 onwards it is made Domus Tertiae 
Probationis , * the Third-Year Probation House \ Up to 1882 
correspondents addressed their letters to St. Mary's Institution, 
Nesbit Lane, Mazagon, Bombay. In 1883 for the first time the 
address is given as ‘ St. Mary’s College This implies that St. 
Mary’s was now under a Rector. According to Father Hull: 

‘ In 1882 Father Daling was constituted the first Rector, and 
the establishment began to be called “ St. Mary’s College 
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Despite her seniority, St. Mary's had a hard time under 
Bishop Meurin. He was Superior of the Mission as well as 
Vicar-Apostolic, and he was so wrapped in St. Xavier's College 
that he treated St. Mary's very much as * a younger son not 
caring for her rights of primogeniture. In those days English 
Jesuits were in great demand, and St. Mary’s Institution in 1868 
welcomed the services of an English scholastic, Louis Bodoana. 
Not, however, for long. He was needed elsewhere, first in St. 
Francis Xavier’s School, Gavel; afterwards, in St. Xavier’s 
College. 

Again, Bishop Meurin ordered the transfer of the two upper 
classes—the Matriculation and the First Year Arts—from St. 
Mary’s to St. Xavier’s. According to Father Hull: ‘The boys 
of these classes, however, still continued to rank as St. Mary’s 
boys, and went up for examinations under that title. It was a 
transplantation of the classes, not a giving up by St. Mary’s.’ 
In their innermost hearts the Fathers of St. Mary’s may have 
phrased things otherwise: 4 a transplanting—no; a wrenching 
away—yes.’ 

Furthermore, when Father Meurin took charge of the Cavel 
School (186.8), he brought with him the Seminarians from 
Bandra. Three years later, not knowing what to do with them, 
he sent them in a body to St. Mary’s in June 1866. The 
Fathers there made the necessary arrangements, professors were 
appointed, classes were started. In 1869 Bishop Meurin sent 
orders for the Seminarians to come to St. Xavier’s to swell the 
ranks of the students there. The Fathers of St. Mary’s said 
nothing . . . audibly. 

However, St. Mary’s too grew and prospered. In the Green 
Catalogue it is recorded that in 1880 Brother Herman Lau 
made the plans of St. Anne’s Church, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid on April 10th, 1880, by Bishop Meurin. Brother 
Lau was the master builder, and was assisted by Brother 
William Hillebrand, an able carpenter in charge of the wood¬ 
work. The work progressed rapidly, and the building was 
practically completed on September 29th, 1881. On that day, 
good Brother Lau, after working till the end, breathed his last. 
It was only fitting that he should be laid to rest in the church 
which he had built. The house of God became the monument 
over his grave. Some six weeks later, St. Anne’s was solemnly 
consecrated by Bishop Meurin. 

A sad chapter in St. Mary’s log-book are the pages recording 
the failure of the Jesuit Novitiate at Byculla. The attempt 
was made because signs were not wanting of vocations to the 
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religious life in the Bombay-Poona Vicariate. The first to join 
the Society were three Irish Johns, Brothers Cavanagh and 
MacConnel in 1861, and Scholastic MacDonough in 1862. Ail 
three made good. Their example was followed by others, who 
asked for admission at irregular intervals. They were mostly 
of Irish parentage. 

A regular novitiate was started towards the end of 1868. On 
November 18th of that year, the feast dav of St. Stanislaus, the 
patron saint of Jesuit novices, five voting men entered the 
Damns Probationis, ‘ the Novitiate \ Tliev were housed in St. 
Mary's Institution, Byculla, where Father Joseph Willy was 
Superior and Father Henry Baling Master of Novices. 

In 1869 the number of novices dwindled from five to three. 
In 1870 one of the remaining three also left, but his place w r as 
taken by another. Considering the paucity of candidates, it is 
not surprising that in 1871 St. Mary's Novitiate closed its doors 
and Father Baling was no longer Master of Novices. 

Another attempt w r as made half a dozen vears later, in 1876, 
and St. Mary’s, Byculla, was once more called Domus Proba - 
tionis, 4 the Novitiate ’. lather John Esseiva was made Master 
of Novices w r ith Father Joseph Rieth as his sarins or assistant. 
Ten candidates entered the novitiate in that vear, four 
scholastics and six brothers, most of them of Irish stock, and 
pupils of St. Mary’s. Not all of them persevered; before long 
the novitiate was more than half empty, with hardly any new 
recruits to reinforce the depleted ranks. The scheme of main¬ 
taining a permanent novitiate in Bombay was at last abandoned, 
and in the Catalogue of 1880 the Novitiate is not mentioned. 
It w r as replaced by a Domus Srholasticorum, 4 a house of study 
for the scholastics’, still under the direction of Father Esseiva, 
no longer Master of Novices. 

One would like to know whether this double failure was 
responsible for the subsequent policy of the German Fathers, 
who from 1880 onwards fought shy of admitting as novices young 
men born in India. They made an occasional exception in 
favour of applicants of English descent. But not a single Indian 
was admitted after 1880. We have come across just four names 
with an Indian background: Eusebius Pereira from Salsette 
(1868), Louis Bhausinghrao from Tanjore (1876), Marianus de 
Cruz from Quilon (1876) and a certain James Lobo, whose 
original home is nowhere mentioned. The first three died in the 
Society. This policy of exclusion was not reversed till the 
coming of the Spanish Fathers, after 1922. 

Meanwhile, in spite of all these little set-backs, St. Mary’s 
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Institution continued to hold its own, as is recorded in great 
detail in a most interesting set of documents, the St. Mary's 
archives , which should have been published long ago. Boarding- 
school, orphanage and day-school were doing well. In 1881 St. 
Marv's bought at Khandala a compound called Ravine Cottage , 
for Rs. 4,000, and in 1883 built a set of ‘barracks’ for the boys 
at the cost of Rs. 23.000. 

When the Fathers of St. Xavier’s learned of the purchase of 
Ravine Cottage bv St. Mary’s, thev realized that the School had 
stolen a march on the College. From 1870 onwards the College 
Fathers regularly spent their May holidays on the hills; in 1870 
in the Priest’s house at Lonavla, and from the following year 
at Khandala. where they used the Catholic Chapel’s cramped 
premises as a villa house. It was not till 1882 that they bought 
the plot of ground in which St. Xavier’s Villa now stands. 

Finally, in one respect, St. Mary’s was ahead of St. Xavier’s 
College. St. Mary’s Band is already honourably mentioned in 
a letter written by the English scholastic, Louis Bodoana. teach¬ 
ing at St. Mary’s, in 1868. ‘The boys deserve great praise for 
the manner in which they perform.’ At one time the College 
had also its Brass Band, when in 1870 St. Mary’s Band w T as 
transferred to St. Xavier’s—at least the instruments. But not 
for long; two years later, as Father MacDonough tells us, the 
instruments were back in their original home. From 1872 on¬ 
wards St. Mary’s Band has remained a permanent fixture. At 
a later period, the College Fathers at Khandala condescended to 
w r alk to St. Mary’s Villa, just to listen to St. Mary’s Band. 

Other Activities. A comparative large number of men— 
priests, scholastics and brothers—w r ere 

assigned tasks in St. Xavier’s or in St. Mary’s Institution. For 
example, in 1880 the community of St. Xavier’s College consisted 
of 17 Fathers, 1 Scholastic and 5 Brothers; 23 in all, while St. 
Mary’s Institution numbered 11 Fathers and 6 Brothers. How¬ 
ever, Bishop Meurin had many men at his disposal. In 1868 
His Lordship repaired to Rome to take part in the Vatican 
Council. On that occasion he went on a recruiting tour, and 
visited many places, everywhere pleading the needs of the 
Bombay-Poona Vicariate. His call met with magnificent 
response, and more than forty Jesuits offered themselves for the 
Bombay Mission and were of course accepted. His Lordship 
could afford to set apart some forty men for St. Xavier’s College 
and St. Mary’s Institution without, on that account, neglecting 
the other missionary establishments entrusted to his care. 

20 
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Two new chapels appear in Bombay: St. Ignatius, Mandvi, 
for the fishermen of Carnac Bunder, and St. Joseph’s at Grant 
Road, a chapel-of-ease for all the Catholic Tamilians, commonly 
called Madrasis, fairly numerous in Bombay. Another chapel 
was opened at Tara in Salsette, while St. Anne’s Church, Byculla, 
was built anew in 1880. The ‘ Compositors’ School ’ at Bandra, 
under Brother Allseits from 1862 to 1867, was given a new lease 
of life when transferred in 1868 to a building at the back of 
the Fort Chapel House, where it became the Examiner Press 
entirely staffed from Bandra. The Allbless Leper Home, 
situated in Trombay Island, another on the list of Bombay 
Institutions, was started in 1884. The opening of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution took place in 1885. Marian Sodalities were 
founded, quite a number of them: for example, the Men’s 
Sodality in St. Anne’s, the Sodalitv of the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion at the Cathedral, and several others. 

On April 26th, 1874, a mass meeting of 2,000 Catholics was 
held in St. Xavier’s College on the occasion of Pope Pius IX’s 
eighty-second birthday. This was an unprecedented occurrence, 
and to the Protestants of Bombay it must have seemed that the 
Catholic community, so long groping in darkness, had suddenly 
come into the limelight. They were no doubt impressed when 
they saw their own Prelates openly challenged by the Vicar- 
Apostolic of Bombay, Dr. Douglas in 1875 and Dr. Milne in 
1879; and so effectively that the Anglican Bishops preferred not 
to enter the lists. Then followed the well-known case of Luke 
Rivington, who, after two discussions, in 1875 and 3883, left the 
Anglican Establishment and came over to the Church of Rome. 

At the same time many others, among them Hindus and 
Parsis, were publicly told about the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. Bishop Meurin gave a series of lectures on a variety 
of subjects: The Use of Holy Images, God and Brahm, The 
Existence of God, Time and Eternity, The Idea of the Infinite 
Space and Immensity, The* Nature of God, God’s Omniscience, 
Zoroaster and Christ. These discourses were reprinted in a 
volume entitled Select Writings of Bishop Meurin t compiled by 
Mr. A. P. Cola^o, and published in 1891. This volume runs to 
625 pages and bears eloquent witness to the many-sided activities 
of Bishop Meurin during his stay in Bombay. 

However Bishop Meurin was not a city-prelate. He made it 
his rule yearly to undertake extensive pastoral tours. He 
travelled by train or steamer wherever these modern means of 
transport were available. In default of them, he used the 
country's time-honoured means of conveyance: the antediluvian 
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bullock-cart in certain parts of the Deccan, Gujerat and else¬ 
where, the ship of the desert in Sind—his Vicariate, it must be 
remembered, extended from the Konkan usque ad Cabul, 4 as far 
as Afghanistan \ 

Outside Bombay, Bishop Meurin made his influence felt in 
many places. A chapel was completed at Lonavla in 1872; 
Deolali appeared as a military station for the troops in 1873; 
Igatpuri and Bhusaval acquired chapels and resident priests in 
1875; a new mission-station was founded at Bhavnagar in Kathia¬ 
war in 1883, and a sub-station was established at Sabarmati, 
near Ahmedabad, in 1883. 

In the Catalogue of 1886, the last year of Bishop Meurin’s stay 
in Bombay the following mission-stations are mentioned: in the 
Deccan—Ahmednagar, Belgaum, Dharwar, Kirkee, and Poona, 
where St. Vincent's High School was already rising to fame. In 
Gujerat: Ahmedabad and Deesa. In Khandesh: Bhusaval and 
Igatpuri. In Sind: Karachi, Hyderabad and Sukkur. In 
Baluchistan: Quetta; where an important military station was 
established in 1884, ‘so that,' writes Father Hull, ‘for the first 
time the official extension of the Vicariate “ usque adl Cabul ” 
ceases to be amusing.’ Most of these stations were established 
before 1867, when Bishop Meurin took charge of the Vicariate, 
but he saw to it that none of them suffered from neglect. 

Two praiseworthy attempts to break new ground w^ere made 
in 1878. In that year Father Frencken started preaching the 
word of God in the Kanarese-speaking countryside round 
Dharwar and in course of time succeeded in laying the founda¬ 
tions of a small Catholic community. About the same time 
Father Geron took over the Maratha Mission centring round 
Ahmednagar, where a good many blunders were made, for which 
Bishop Meurin was rather unwarrantably held mainly 
responsible. 

This is what happened. In the beginning of 1878, Father 
Weniger, military chaplain at Ahmednagar, was badly taken in 
by two Mahar swindlers. Shivarao and Tatiaramji, had been 
dismissed for good reasons by the American Protestant Mission 
and the S.P.G. Protestant Mission. Without inquiring into their 
dubious past, he believed their story that a number of Protestant 
Mahars and many more non-Christians were ready to become 
Catholics. 

On being informed of this, Bishop Meurin travelled post¬ 
haste to Ahmednagar, was likewise deceived and spent money 
lavishly, entrusted it to Shivarao and Tatiaramji, who were sup¬ 
posed to enlist catechists and schoolmasters, but who quietly 
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pocketed the money for themselves. This fraud was not detected 
till Father Geron became military chaplain of Ahmednagar on 
February 18th, 1878. The Jesuits in Bombay were likewise 
taken in, and they wrote the most enthusiastic letters about the 
1 Pentecostal' conversions among the Mahars. Bishop Meui in 
was not the only person hoaxed. The movement developed as 
a mixed but totally bogus-affair, and it ultimately yielded good 
results. 

Bishop Meurin's ceaseless endeavours on behalf of the 
Vicariate included the publishing of a weekly Portuguese paper, 
A India Catholica, started in 1874 and continued till 1885. The 
Bombay Pastoral Gazette (for the clergy of India in general and 
the clergy of Bombay in particular) first appeared in 1872. It 
was not issued at regular times, but ‘ as occasion required \ It 
stopped publication in 1904 when tlie Carmelite Fathers at 
Ernakulam inaugurated their Prompt uarium Canonico - 
Liturgicum . In its last issue of December 1901. the Pastoral 
Gazette informed the clergy in India: 4 Since the Promptuarium , 
recently recommended in this journal, fully covers the same 
ground both in matter and manner, the Pastoral Gazette will 
from this time cease to exist/ Finally in January 1884, Bishop 
Meurin started the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 

Bishop Meurin’s sterling worth was known in Rome, and in 
1876 he was appointed by the Holy See Visitor Apostolic of 
Malabar, where a schism had broken out among the Syro- 
Malabar Christians. During the eighteen months of his stay in 
those parts, he succeeded in stemming the further spread of the 
separation movement from Rome. In 1877 he was back in 
Bombay. 

In Bombay City Bishop Meurin was a prominent figure. In 
fashionable society he easily held his own; he was an able 
musician, a brilliant conversationalist. When he was invited to 
Wouse, ‘Owe Vvoiestant pte\ates and Wv^tv OawrcV 
dignitaries found themselves relegated at the end of the table— 
figuratively speaking—in the presence of a Catholic Bishop who 
was not even an Englishman, The Ptotestants respected without 
liking him, but his own people the Catholics under Propaganda 
jurisdiction, held him in high esteem. He was their squirearch 

tdtane so much for them. 

V. L rTT\ AI “ 

Jfi Bishop 
the 
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came: 4 Make way there/ he said, 4 the child is not dead, she 
is asleep.' And he took her by the hand, and she rose up. 

What the Catholics of the Vicariate appreciated most of all, 
was Bishop Meurin's charity towards the poor, of whom there 
were many among the Catholics in Bombay. On the eve of 
his departure for Rome, they paid him a tribute such as a king 
might have envied: 4 Speaking of the benevolent Institutions 
founded by Your Lordship, we cannot omit mention of the 
Home for Foundlings at Mount Road; of the Home for Poor 
European widows, attached to the Convent of Jesus and Mary 
at Byculla . . of the charitable Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
founded in 1862. . . . This Society, blessed by Divine Providence, 
has achieved no small results; for it has been the fruitful mother 
of the Catholic Burial Society, the Catholic Temperance Society, 
the Bombay Provident Association with its connected Family 
Trust Bank, the St. John’s Institution for Deaf and Dumb Boys— 
the first of its kind in India, nay, in the whole East—the Ladies' 
Association of St. Isabel for the special relief of the female poor, 
the Leper Asylums, for both sexes at Belgaum, and the Allbless 
Leper Home for male-lepers at Trombay.’ Thus spoke Mr. 
J. F. Pereira, on July 27th, 1886, in the name of the parishioners 
of the Cathedral and other churches in Bombay. 

On that occasion, the Catholics of Bombay assured His Lord- 
ship that they felt confident that the grand project, which he 
was then contemplating, would not fail of fulfilment. By means 
of collections in all the churches and chapels throughout the 
Vicariate, and with the assistance of the Fabricas and Con¬ 
fraternities, Bishop Meurin hoped to accumulate a fund of 25 
lakhs for the building of a magnificent Cathedral and a Clerical 
Seminary, a residence for the Bishop, and living quarters for 
professors and priests. 

When Bishop Meurin did not return to Bombay, the scheme 
was of course abandoned by those who came after him and 
looked upon it as an impossible visionary project. But Bishop 
Meurin's schemes had a knack of being successfully carried out. 
Possibly in our own days we shall see his dreams come true. 
One part of his dream, the Diocesan Seminary, is already an 
accomplished fact. 

BISHOP MEURIN'S RECALL 

The news that Bishop Meurin had been 
summoned to Rome became the subject of 
’ liras opined that His lordship was being 


two pamphlets. 
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recalled because of the two pamphlets published by him in 
1885, the one about the Padroado, the other about the Concordat. 
This was mainly the opinion of many local Padroadists whose 
susceptibilities had been grievously hurt. These pamphlets will 
be discussed at some length in a later part of this chapter. For 
the present, let it suffice to quote Father Hull's view on the 
matter: 

4 The first mistake is to overestimate the effect of Bishop 
Meurin s writings. That they stirred up local feeling, there can 
be no doubt. That they were thus responsible in part for the 
determined opposition which w r as shown afterwards to the execu¬ 
tion of the Concordat, where this involved giving up Padroado 
churches, w r e may naturally suppose. But on the action of 
Portugal and the Holy See in relation to the Concordat, I am 
convinced that they exercised no influence at all. . . . The second 
mistake is to suppose that Bishop Meurin’s summons to Rome 
in 1886, and his subsequent removal to Mauritius were due to 
the publication of the pamphlets.' 7 

Many petitions. The Vara of Basscin may have felt that 
he had a large share in bringing about 
Bishop Meurin’s recall. He had sent a telegram to Rome in 
the name of 17,000 of his flock, asking for the continuation of 
the Padroado regime. However, his action had at once been 
challenged by a number of his own parishioners, who asserted 
their desire to the contrary and demanded a retractation. 
Actually, the Vara’s telegram is not likely to have influenced the 
authorities at Rome. Petitions from various parts of India 
poured in to the Delegate Apostolic, Archbishop Agliardi, and 
to the Holy See, some on one side and some on the other. More 
than a hundred of them were sent to Rome from different parts 
of the vicariate of Madura, over eighty from the vicariate of 
Mangalore, besides others from the vicariates of Pondicherry, 
Madras and Tanjore. 8 None of these petitions brought about 
Bishop Meurin's recall from Bombay. 

On the eve of his departure from Bombay, Bishop Meurin 
publicly commented on these rumours in an ex tempore farewell 
speech to the Catholics of Bombay: 'I am informed/ he said, 

4 that there are many rumours as to my call [to Rome]. I do 
not know what is the basis of these rumours and where people 
get their information from. I have no information, and I ought 
to be the first to get that information. ... I am not the author 
of these rumours, and I cannot countenance them in any way/ 
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Father Hull's At a much later date, in 1928, a more 

explanation. elaborate explanation was propounded by 
Father Hull, then Editor of the Examiner . 

4 There are many indications that the recall is explainable on 
several other adequate grounds. ... In the first place, stress had 
arisen on account of a division in the administration of Mission 
affairs. Formerly the office of Vicar-Apostolic and Superior 
Regular coalesced in one person, and Bishop Meurin was com¬ 
plete master in all things. In about 1883 [in 1870] the two 
offices were separated, and the Vicar-Apostolic and the Society 
became as it were two distinct entities. This sudden curtailment 
of his powers and the having to reckon with a separate and in 
some respects a co-ordinate authority, was an event which a 
man of Mcurin’s temperament was not likely to view with 
equanimity, especially after twenty years of sole command; and 
as the principles dominating the division had not yet been clearly 
formulated by Rome, there arose a good deal of controversy and 
consequent tension over matters of administration, property and 
finance/ 9 

Father Hull- seems here to support the opinion that Bishop 
Meurin was recalled at the instance of the Jesuit authorities in 
Bombay and in Rome. This was apparently the view held by 
the German Fathers in Bombay, whose opinion Father Hull 
made his own, partly relying on hearsay evidence, which, how¬ 
ever, was confirmed by his study of the documents quoted in his 
Bombay Mission-History, published in 1928. 

Eight years before, Father Alphonsus Vath had arrived *at much 
the same conclusion in his book Die Deutshen Jesuiten in 
Indien, published in 1920. There is, however, no available 
evidence that Hull based his findings on Vath. Father Hull was 
a one-language man; he could not have read Vath in the original. 
The two men worked and wrote independently. As their views 
on Bishop Meurin s recall coincide, the judgment, afterwards 
passed on Father Vath, will likewise cover Father Hull's appraisal 
of the matter. Meanwhile it may serve a useful purpose to 
retrace briefly the course of the relevant events. 

The sequel of events. At the time of Bishop Meurin’s 

departure in July 1886, the Catholics of 
Bombay did not know why their Vicar-Apostolic was 
summoned to Rome. His Lordship himself professed his 
inability to enlighten them. In his farewell speech, on the 
eve of his departure, he told them: 4 All kinds of rumours 
are afloat [about my being called to Rome]. All I can tell you 
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is that the Holy Father has written to me that I should come 
to Rome, as he wishes to hear me on some important questions 
respecting the Vicariate-Apostolic of Bombay. Now, make of 
this what you like. I cannot tell you more.' 

This does not necessarily mean that Pope Leo XIII w r rote a 
personal letter to the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay. The Popes 
orders may have been conveyed to him through Propaganda. 
In this latter alternative Bishop Meurin could still truly say, 
without straining a point: ‘ The Holy Father has written to 
me.' From the Bishop’s public statement it does not seem that 
mention w*as made in the papal summons of strained relations 
between Bishop Meurin and the Jesuits of Bombay, because of 
differences of opinion between His Lordship and the Superior 
Regular about their respective authority over the members of 
the Order working in the Bombay-Poona Mission. 

That such differences of opinion should have arisen is not a 
matter for astonishment. Propaganda's polity of entrusting a 
newly-established vicariate-apostolic to a religious Order early 
gave rise to unexpected difficulties. For example, a disedifying 
quarrel broke out between Bishop Peter of Alcantara I (1732- 
1745) and his brother-Carmelites in Bombay (see p. 33). The 
Carmelite Fathers did not question His Lordship’s authority as 
their Ordinary, but they took exception to his claim of being 
their religious Superior. On that occasion the Carmelite Fathers 
were officially informed by the Roman authorities that the Vicar- 
Apostolic w f as both their Ordinary and their Superior Regular. 

One consequence of this quarrel was the enforced exile of the 
Carmelite vicars-apostolic by the British rulers of Bombay for 
a period of over twenty-five years. Probably to prevent a re¬ 
currence of such untoward happenings, on August 12th, 1851, 
Propaganda drew up a set of regulations for the guidance of 
the Jesuit vicars-apostolic in India, the first of whom, Bishop 
Alexis Canoz, had been appointed in 1847. The Sacred Con¬ 
gregation decreed that the Jesuit Vicar-Apostolic was also 
Superior Regular. 

This arrangement remained in force for about twenty years; 
it was never openly challenged, but in course of time its reason¬ 
ableness came to be questioned by the Jesuit authorities in 
Europe. After 1851 there was a considerable increase of Jesuit 
missionary personnel in Madura, Calcutta and Bombay; and the 
French, Belgian and German Provincials of the Order resented 
that the men whom they sent to India practically ceased to be 
their subjects. These men passed entirely under the control 
of the vicars-apostolic, as regards their residential quarters and 
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the offices assigned to them. Surely this was not right. The 
Provincials represented their case to the Jesuit authorities in 
Rome, and Rome sided with them. 

Thus it came about that in 1870, when Bishop Meurin was 
in Rome, Reverend Father Beckx, the General of the Order, with 
the approval of Propaganda, and after discussing matters with 
Bishop Meurin and the German Provincial, appointed a Superior 
Regular, whose office was to direct and govern the members of 
the Order in conformity with the Constitutions in all things 
pertaining to religious life. The Superior Regular had the right 
to visit, the Jesuit houses and to assign to their inmates their 
office and employment, and also to send them from one house 
to another. Before sending a subject to another house, or en¬ 
trusting him with a new assignment, the Superior was to inform 
the Bishop; and His Lordship was entitled to discuss the pro¬ 
jected change. However, if the Superior insisted, the Bishop 
should yield, because the Superior, being more fully informed 
about the members of his Order than the Bishop, might have 
reasons for the proposed change and not be at liberty to tell the 
Bishop of them. The Superior should be exemplary in showing 
the Bishop every mark of respect, while the Bishop should like¬ 
wise hold the Superior in high esteem. This rule of procedure 
was to be observed in Bombay, Madura and Calcutta. 

In Madura and Calcutta the man invested with this 
newly-constituted authority was called Superior Regular. 
In Bombay, in deference to Bishop Meurin s wishes, he 
was called Spiritual Superior, while Bishop Meurin retained 
the title of the Superior. Many have been intrigued by 
the uame 4 Spiritual Superiorbut there is no questioning 
that he had the same authority as the Superior Regular. How¬ 
ever, the title 4 Spiritual Superior * insisted on by Bishop Meurin, 
lends colour to the charge that he was reluctant to relinquish the 
complete authority he had so long enjoyed. 

The wording of this amicable settlement was, however, apt 
to give rise to trouble. All would have been well if it had 
been explicitly stated that 4 in certain special cases * the Superior 
Regular was entitled to change either the place of residence of 
one of his subjects or the task assigned to him, without giving 
reasons for it, if his reasons could not be revealed. But the 
failure to stress this particular aspect of the amicable settlement 
was bound to become a source of dissensions. There was a 
danger of the exception being made the rule, and a masterful 
Superior Regular might easily claim the right to dispose of all 
his subjects in the matter of residence and employment, the 
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Bishop becoming a mere figure-head, especially in a Vicariate 
like Bombay, where the secular clergy were few, while most of 
the priests were Jesuits. 

Finally, in 1880 Propaganda moved in the matter, after con¬ 
sulting five Jesuit Bishops, Their Lordships Gamier of 
Kiangnam, Canoz of Madura, Goethals of Calcutta, Meurin of 
Bombay, and Steins, Archbishop of Auckland. Of the consulted 
Bishops, Gamier, Canoz and Goethals were of opinion that the 
Bishop should not be Superior Regular; while Steins and Meurin 
held that the same person should be Bishop and Superior. 
Strangely, the Cardinals of Propaganda adopted the minority 
view of Steins and Meurin. 

Hence on February 23rd, 1880, Propaganda issued a decree, 
professedly to confirm the amicable settlement of 1870; in reality 
the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation completely set at 
naught the authority of the Superior Regular. If a difference 
should arise as regards the dwelling-place or the employment of 
any member of the Society, the Superior was to inform the 
Bishop who, as far as possible, should conform to the Superior’s 
proposal; but in the last resort the final decision rested with 
the Bishop. This was exactly what Bishop Meurin wanted. 

Immediately afterwards, Propaganda staged a complete change 
of front. Their decree on February 23rd had been forwarded 
to the Pope for ratification. Even before it was ratified on April 
14th, the Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation seem to have 
regretted that they had issued it. We can only surmise that 
the minority of the dissenting Cardinals showed their dissatis¬ 
faction with the decree in such a pronounced manner that they 
won others over to their side and before long formed a majority. 
They could hardly annul their recently passed decree which was 
with the Pope for sanction and approval. So they proposed to 
make Bishop Meurin the scapegoat, blaming him for their change 
of face. 4 Let the decree stand, but let us recall Bishop Meurin 
to Rome, since he is mainly responsible for the trouble that has 
arisen in the Indian mission field/ 

Reverend Father Beckx, the General of the Order, however, 
most unexpectedly came to Bishop Meurin’s rescue. His Pater¬ 
nity pointed out to the Cardinals that Meurin’s recall would 
amount to their own self-conviction; either the decree should be 
annulled, or Meurin be allowed to stay in Bombay. 

So Meurin stayed in Bombay, and the Propaganda decree of 
February 23rd, 1880, duly ratified by the Pope, was put into 
force in Madura, Calcutta and Bombay. As might be expected, 
this decision gave rise to many difficulties in Bombay, the 
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responsibility of which must be shared between Bishop Meurin 
and Father Edward De Vos, who held the office of Superior 
from September 8th, 1881, to March 15th, 1882. He was in 
his way quite as headstrong as Bishop Meurin. Before coming 
to India he had held responsible offices in Europe, and for five 
years he had been the Socius or Assistant to the German Pro¬ 
vincial. On his arrival in Bombay in 1876, he was made Rector 
of St. Xavier’s College, next he was put in charge of the Seminary 
and was finally appointed Superior. He discarded the title of 
4 Spiritual Superior \ and insisted on being called 4 Superior' or 
4 Superior Regular which was not at all to the liking of 
Bishop Meurin. The two men, Meurin and De Vos, were so 
accustomed to command that neither would give way an inch; 
and soon they were hopelessly at loggerheads. 

They wrote long and eloquent letters to Rome, Bishop Meurin 
in defence of his episcopal lights, Father De Vos in vindication 
of the claims of his Order; and they w r rote, alas, with a great 
lack of mutual forbearance. The situation eased considerably 
when Father De Vos died in March 1882. Then Father Henry 
Daling was provisionally made Superior for a few months; he 
was officially succeeded by Father Bernard Beiderlinden. 

Bishop Meurin did not become less intransigent; and in April 
1882, he forwarded to Rome a lengthy composition entitled 
Tractatus de gubernio, 4 A Study of Diocesan Administration*, 
in which he proved to his own satisfaction that the Bishop was 
the sole responsible authority in the territory committed to his 
care, whom all should obey in all things: clergy and laity, 
regulars and seculars. 

Before long the Jesuit Fathers in Bombay seem to have come 
to know of this episcopal broadside directed against them: the 
Superior Regular, the Rectors of the different houses and their 
inmates, all were in conscience bound to obey the Vicar-Apostolic, 
who was their Ordinary and their Superior. Perhaps an account 
of Bishop Meurin’s claims reached them from Rome. Certainly 
from 1882 onwards the opposition to Bishop Meurin stiffened 
considerably. Things came to a head in 1885, when the Bishop's 
authority was for the first time openly challenged. 

In December 1885, Bishop Meurin asked Father Rudolph 
Fisher, Rector of St. Mary's since the preceding June, to produce 
for episcopal inspection the account-books of the school's income 
and expenditure during the year about to end. His Lordship's 
request met with a categorical refusal as being ultra vires . 

Bishop Meurin accordingly, on December 28th, 1885, wrote 
to the Rector of St. Mary’s, in scholarly Latin, a letter, the trans- 
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lation of which runs as follows: 4 In due time the Most Reverend 
Delegate Apostolic [Archbishop Agliardi, then in Bombay] will 
be informed of your refusal to show me the annual receipts 
and payments of the school committed to your care. Mean¬ 
while in virtue of my office, I feel in conscience bound to vindi¬ 
cate the rights of the Sacred Congregation in my official capacity 
as Vicar-Apostolic. Therefore, in my own name and as Vicar 
Apostolic of this Mission I order you to submit to me for inspec¬ 
tion the school's account-books.’ 

Father Fisher at once referred the case to Archbishop Agliardi, 
who replied by return of post on January 2nd, 1886: 4 I received 
your letter and wrote immediately to the Most Reverend the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay not to insist on being shown the 
account of the temporals of your college, till the Holy See should 
decide what has to be done in the matter.’ On receipt of Arch¬ 
bishop Agliardi’s letter. Bishop Meurin officially informed the 
Rector of St. Mary’s, on January 1th, 1886, to consider as can¬ 
celled his previously given order to produce the books of 
accounts. 

Next, some time in February, the following official decision 
came from Rome: 4 The administration of the temporals of the 
colleges and boarding-schools, and of the money accruing from 
Mass stipends and stole fees, acquired with the permission of 
the Holy See through their personal efforts, rests with the Super¬ 
ior Regular/ 

Rome was aware that Bishop Meurin was not the Superior 
Regular. The significance of this incident is brought home to 
us when it is borne in mind that the Rector of St. Mary's was 
not acting of his own accord. In his dealings with outsiders, 
notably with 4 a Prelate or other person of quality *, he had to 
inform the Superior of what he intended doing. Father Fisher 
of St. Mary's had obtained the previous consent and approval 
of the Superior Regular. His encounter with Bishop Meurin 
was a test case, and the fact that the incident and its outcome 
are recorded in the St. Mary’s archives indicates that the mem¬ 
bers of St. Mary’s community and many other German Fathers 
in Bombay were in the know. There was clearly little love lost 
between Bishop Meurin and the German Fathers in Bombay. 

Archbishop Agliardi's letters to the Rector of St. Mary’s and 
to the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay hardly betrayed feelings of 
warm friendship towards Bishop Meurin. In the words of 
Father Hull: 4 Cardinal [Archbishop] Agliardi and Bishop 

Meurin did not 44 hit it off ”, their respective ways of looking 
at things being in most cases altogether incompatible. To a 
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great extent it was a case of the inexperienced new T -comer pitted 
against the experienced man on the spot.’ 10 

For example, during Archbishop Agliardi’s stay in Bombay, 
Bishop Meurin was about to open the Allbless Leper Asylum. 
The ground, and the buildings of the Asylum were donated by 
non-Catholics, without whose continued financial support this 
new venture was doomed to failure. So Bishop Meurin wanted 
to throw open the Asylum to all sufferers from this dreadful 
disease, irrespective of nationality, race and creed. Archbishop 
Agliardi did not approve of this, he insisted on the exclusion 
of all non-Catholic patients, and he actually ordered the whole 
scheme to be given up. A temporary compromise was arrived at, 
on condition that the whole question should be submitted to 
Rome. There, a more reasonable view was eventually taken of 
the case, and Mcurin's open-door policy met with acceptance, 
provided a few minor changes were made in the rules. 

It is highly improbable that in the matter of the Allbless Leper 
Asylum the German Fathers saw eye to eye with Archbishop 
Agliardi. The Apostolic Delegate seemed to have been lacking 
in broad-mindedness and tact. The exclusion of non-Catholic 
patients from a charitable institution relying on non-Catholic 
financial support would have raised an outcry of sectarianism 
against the members of the Catholic community in Bombay, 
a handful in comparison with others of different creeds. This 
great enterprise, the first of its kind in India, would have had 
to be abandoned. 

Archbishop Agliardi was hardly more tactful when he inter¬ 
fered in the quarrel between Bishop Meurin and Father Rudolph 
Fisher of St. Mary’s about the inspection of the school accounts. 
He did not apparently ask the Vicar-Apostolic for his views on 
the case, he seems to have ordered the Bishop immediately to 
desist from urging his claim to inspect the books. Even if 
Bishop Meurin was wrong, Archbishop Agliardi hardly observed 
the ordinary rules of etiquette. A superior officer is not nor¬ 
mally given an order of this kind by his commander-in-chief 
without previous consultation. It would seem that Archbishop 
Agliardi liked Bishop Meurin even less than did the Jesuit 
Fathers. 

On the contrary, Archbishop Agliardi was on friendly terms 
with Father Willy, the Superior Regular, and with several Jesuit 
Fathers during his stay in Bombay. Letters, preserved in the 
Bombay archives of the Order, bear out this statement. On 
July 8th, 1886, he unofficially informed Father Willy that Bishop 
Meurin would not come back to Bombay. On September 8th 
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he wrote that Bishop Mcurin had given up all idea of becoming 
Archbishop of Bombay. Still more revealing are the following 
personal details: ‘I often speak with my Secretary about you 
and the other Fathers, and feel at times like being once more in 
your midst.’ ‘ My health is improving, doubtless the result of 
your prayers and those of the other Fathers.’ ' I received the 
photographs of Khandala Villa, which Father Mayr sent me, for 
which I am very grateful. God willing, I shall pav you a visit 
there.’ ‘ My stay in Switzerland is doing me good, my health is 
improving, my appetite returning; and I often think of you 
and of the other Swiss Fathers, worthy sons of that country.’ 

He advised Father Willy to settle all disputed money questions 
about the Bandra Orphanage, the Deaf and Dumb Institute, the 
Leper Asylum, St. Mary’s School and St. Xavier's College. It 
would seem that the differences between the Vicar-Apostolic and 
the Superior Regular had mainly to do with matters of property 
and finance. Bishop Meurin wanted the Superior Regular to 
lighten his financial burden, he apparently claimed a share of 
the earnings of the Jesuit schools, he demanded the greater part 
of the monthly salary of the Jesuit military chaplains. 

And Archbishop Agliardi sided with Willy against Meurin; for 
example, the adverse decision against Meurin in the St. Mary's 
case met with his approval. This was in February 1886. In 
the same month he sailed for Europe on the ostensible grounds 
of ill-health, as recorded by Father Hull. From the above- 
quoted letters there is no doubt of his having been ailing for 
some time. In the following month of March he was back in 
Italy, and about four months later Bishop Meurin was summoned 
to Rome. 

Naturally, after Meurin’s departure, the Bombay Jesuits were 
under the impression that he had been called to Rome by 
Propaganda at the instance of the Jesuit authorities in Bombay 
and in Rome because of the long-standing differences between 
His Lordship and the Superior Regular. How would matters 
end? It was not till the month of August that Father Joseph 
Anthony Willy, appointed by Bishop Meurin Pro-Vicar of the 
Bombay-Poona Mission, received reliable information from 
Archbishop Agliardi that Bishop Meurin would not come back 
to Bombay. 

On September 7th, 1886, Pro-Vicar Willy wrote in reply: 

‘ People keep quiet about Bishop Meurin, except one or two, 
who have asked what he is doing in Europe and when he will 
return. Many suspect that he will not return.’ Then he adds: 

* The consultors, to whom I have communicated " your words ", 
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keep the matter secret.* The phrase 4 your words * refers to 
confidential information sent by Archbishop Agliardi that Bishop 
Meurin was no longer Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay, or would 
soon be relieved of this office. The change, whether already 
made or still pending, was given no publicity in Bombay. After 
his departure on July 27th, 1886, Bishop Meurin’s name was 
hardly ever mentioned in Bombay. The Jesuits never spoke of 
him, His Lordship dropped unobtrusively out of the picture. 

In its issue of September 17th, 1886, the Examiner published 
without comment an English translation of the Concordat made 
on June 23rd of that year between the Holy See and Portugal. 
No hint of Bishop Meurin’s future was given in Bombay’s official 
Catholic weekly. On October 1st, 1886, the Examiner published 
the Latin text and an English version of the Bull Humanae 
salutis auctor, by which Pope Leo XIII established the episcopal 
hierarchy in India. The issue of October 8th, carried a leading 
article on this papal pronouncement, but not a word was said 
about Bishop Meurin. 

The Catholic laity gradually received enlightenment. On 
October 29th, 1886, they were informed that Father Henry 
Shomberg Kerr, the former chaplain of the Marquis of Ripon 
during the latter’s viceroyalty (1880-1884) would be the first 
Archbishop of Bombay. It became dear that Bishop Meurin 
would not come back to Bombay. What about Poona? 

On December 24th, 1886, the Catholics of Bombay w T ere fur¬ 
ther told that a certain Monsignor Ajuti, Auditor of the 
Apostolic Nunciature at Munich, had arrived in Rome on 
November 26th. He had been appointed by the Holy See as 
companion to Archbishop Agliardi, who w r ould immediately set 
out for India to establish the hierarchy in those parts. The 
Archbishop was being sent out as Apostolic Delegate. He landed 
in Colombo on December 30th, 1886, and inaugurated the 
hierarchy in Ceylon on January 6th, 1887. Next, he proceeded 
to Madras and then to Bangalore, where he arrived on January 
21st. 

The Examiner informed its readers of all this, and continued 
to keep them up-to-date. Father Bernard Beiderlinden—whose 
name was shortened into Linden—was nominated Bishop of 
Poona on December 22nd, 1886. On February 4th, 1887, a brief 
news-item appeared in Bombay’s Catholic weekly under the 
caption 4 The Bishop-Elect of Poona ': 4 The Right Reverend 
Bernard Linden [has been appointed] Bishop-Elect of the newly 
constituted diocese of Poona/ Thus it became dear that Bishop 
Meurin was no longer Vicar-Apostolic of Poona. 
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As regards Bombay, the news of Father Kerr’s appointment 
as its first Archbishop was not confirmed. Father Kerr, on 
learning of his nomination, knew that it would be of little avail 
to remonstrate at the Jesuit headquarters in Rome or at the 
Vatican. So he consulted a specialist, whose medical opinion 
was altogether against his going to India. There w r as no alter¬ 
native but to appoint another man in Father Kerr’s stead, and 
on December 21st, 1886, one day before Father Linden’s appoint¬ 
ment as Bishop of Poona, Father George Porter was nominated 
Archbishop of Bombay. Dr. Porter’s name was for the first time 
mentioned in the Examiner in February 1887: 4 The incoming 
mail steamer Peshawar , w T ith the Most Reverend the Archbishop- 
Elect of Bombay on board, is expected to anchor opposite Apollo 
Bunder on February 14th, probably in the afternoon.’ 

There w T as no longer any room for doubt, Bishop Meurin was 
not to come back to Bombay. The German Fathers were con¬ 
firmed in their belief that the Vicar-Apostolic had been recalled 
at the instance of the Jesuit authorities in Bombay and in Rome. 
Bishop Meurin, they knew, had little enthusiasm for a Superior 
Regular. He had developed into a difficult person, domineering, 
headstrong, awkw r ard to deal with and hard to please. There¬ 
fore the Jesuit authorities in Rome, they believed, at the instance 
of those in Bombay, had prevailed on Propaganda to order his 
recall. 

The subsequent behaviour of the German Fathers towards 
Bishop Meurin is not open to discussion; it is highly commend¬ 
able. Though they believed that they had triumphed over 
Bishop Meurin, they never spoke in disparagement of their 
vanquished foe: no word of gloating, or boasting, or satisfaction; 
complete loyal silence. The Catholics in Bombay seem not even 
to have known about the dissensions between the Vicar-Apostolic 
and his brother-Jesuits; it was after all a family quarrel. And 
here our account of this episode might have ended, if at a later 
period, in 1920, Father Alphonsus Vath had not recounted in 
detail the hitherto untold story of this unhappy affair in his 
book: Die Deutischen Jesuiten in Indien. 

Father Vath’s account. Father Vath landed in Bombay on 

December 21st, 1899, when he was 
still a scholastic and twenty-five years old. After teaching for four 
years in St. Mary's High School he returned to Europe in 1908. 
Eight years later, in 1911, he was back in Bombay. During the 
years of his stay at home, he completed his theological studies 
and followed a three years' university Course in history. After 
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his return to Bombay, he was appointed Professor of History in 
St. Xavier’s College, where he lectured till the First World War 
broke out. He was repatriated in 1916. 

In his book on the German Jesuits in India Father Vath 
assumes that Bishop Meurin was recalled by Propaganda; he 
asserts that one of the reasons for Bishop Meurin\s recall was 
4 undoubtedly ’ the adverse decision in his long-standing differ¬ 
ences with the Jesuits in Bombay, and his inability to adopt a 
conciliatory attitude in his dealings with them. In order to prove 
his case Father Vath makes the following points. In 1885 Father 
Henry Baling, who for a short time had acted as Superior Regular 
after the death of Father De Vos in 1882, was sent back to Europe 
on sick-leave on Mav 11th, 1885. He was called to Rome in the 
follow ing month of June, and was asked by the Jesuit authorities 
and by Propaganda what he thought about Bishop Meurin, and 
w r hethcr His Lordship should be allowed to carry on in Bombay 
or had better be recalled. 

According to Father Vath, Father Anderledy, Vicar General 
of the Order during the closing years of the ageing Father 
Beckx, submitted to the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda a 
definite proposal for Bishop Meurin’s removal from Bombay. 
In their meeting of January 18th, 1886, the Cardinals of the 
Sacred Congregation made this proposal their own, and on the 
following day they prevailed on the Pope to give his approval 
to this measure. 

None of these statements is questioned, but exception is taken 
to the conclusion Father Vath draws from them that Bishop 
Meurin was recalled to Rome by Propaganda at the instance of 
the Jesuit authorities in Bombay and in Rome. The relevant 
dates do not bear out this thesis. In January 1886, the Cardinals 
of Propaganda acted with speed and decision. On the eighteenth 
of that month they decided to recall Bishop Meurin. On the 
following day they submitted their decision for approval and 
sanction to the Pope. And then they did nothing in the matter 
for months on end. Bishop Meurin was not summoned to Rome 
till July 10th, 1886, about six months later. This long delay 
calls for an explanation, a reasonable one being that the Cardi¬ 
nals were told to hold their hand. 

Moreover, Father Vath further weakens his case, when he 
continues: 'The chief reason for Meurin’s recall, as sudden 
as it was unexpected, was the Bishop’s uncompromising hosti¬ 
lity against Padroado in two provokingly aggressive pamphlets 
published in 1885. The bellicose Prelate was convinced that 
21 
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the right of patronage was the bane of the Church in India and 
would before long be suppressed in India by the Holy See.’ 

This is too categorical a statement to be accepted without 
chapter and verse to vouch for its correctness. Other historians 
hold the contrary view, notably Father Hull, who, as already 
stated, considered it a mistake to suppose that Bishop Meurin’s 
recall was due to the publication of these pamphlets. More¬ 
over, Father Yuth does not seem to have given suflicicnt con¬ 
sideration to the time-factor. The two pamphlets were pub¬ 
lished, the one early in 1885, probably in March or May: the 
other in September of that year, while Bishop Meurin was 
recalled on May 10th, 1886, more than a vear after the Padroado 
tract, and some ten months after the Concordat monograph. 
The intervening delay should be accounted for. 

The two pamphlets had been forwarded by their author to 
Rome, were duly acknowledged, and highly praised. The 
Cardinal Secretary of State, speaking of the second pamphlet, the 
one on the Concordat, wrote: ‘ The present [i.c., the presenta¬ 
tion copy] was very agreeable both to the Sovereign Pontiff [Leo 
XIII] and myself; for, at this time, there cannot be anything 
more useful and opportune for the Catholics of those countries 
than a treatise on the aforesaid question in the.manner in which 
you [Bishop Meurin] have dealt with it. His Holiness, therefore, 
while duly praising and thanking you . . etc. 11 

In the light of this complimentary note it is difficult to accept 
Father Viith's assertion that the publication of these pamphlets 
was the chief reason for Bishop Meurin’s recall. We rather 
believe that his uncompromising hostility against Padroado had 
nothing to do with the matter. After all, on this hypothesis, all 
the vicars-apostolic should have been summoned to Rome. All 
were as uncompromising as Bishop Meurin in their opposition 
to Padroado; all held that the right of patronage should before 
long be suppressed. 

Bishop Meurin was not summoned to Rome by Propaganda, 
nor was he recalled by the Cardinals of the Sacred Congrega¬ 
tion for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, dealing with 
matters connected with civil law or with the agreements made 
with civil powers. As already stated, these Cardinals were 
mainly responsible for the renewal of the negotiations with 
Portugal after the Brief Studio et vigilantia had already been 
issued and even put into execution in Ceylon. These negotia¬ 
tions were political rather than ecclesiastical in tone, as may be 
gathered from Archbishop Agliardi’s own words on the eve of 
his departure from Bombay in February 1886: ‘The ecclesiasti- 
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cal affairs of India awaited solution at no distant time; pending 
these “ diplomatic M arrangements, they [the Catholics of 
Bombas] would excuse His Excellency, if he spoke with reserve 
on the question itself.' 

We believe, therefore that, when he was back in Rome 
towards the end of March 1886, Archbishop Agliardi reported 
to the Cardinals of the Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesi¬ 
astical Affairs, now in charge. He told them of the All bless 
Asylum incident, the Bishops quarrel with the Rector of St. 
Mary’s, the local feeling stirred up among the Goans by the 
two pamphlets, the strained relations between the Vicar- 
Aposlolic and his fellow-Jcsuils, the enthusiastic welcome given 
to himself as Apostolic Delegate by the Goa clergy and their 
parishioners and so on. The Cardinals were naturally filled 
w T ith misgivings, and we surmise that, if it had depended on 
them, Bishop Meurin would have been recalled there and then. 
But they were ordered not to interfere, and for over three 
months Bishop Meurin was left undisturbed in Bombay. This 
shows that the Cardinals were given no say in the matter of his 
recall. The final decision rested with Pope Leo XIII, who had 
a will of his own. 

There are indications that from the beginning of the renewed 
negotiations between Portugal and the Holy See in October 
1881, Pope Leo XIII was not only informed of what took place, 
but gave dear and definite instructions to the papal negotiator 
entrusted with the framing of the new’ treaty. If the papal 
representative had been left to himself, he might have been 
outmatched in the game of ecclesiastical diplomacy. The 
Portuguese representative would doubtless have asserted his 
country’s ancient claim to the monopoly of spiritual jurisdic¬ 
tion in the East, which was the King’s own gift and not a privi¬ 
lege. These attempts were frustrated by the personal prestige 
of Pope Leo XIII. 

The following extract from a letter written on May 11th, 1886, 
by the Portuguese ambassador in Rome to Henrique Banos 
Gomes, Minister in Portugal, confirms this view: ‘Believe me. 
Your Excellency, that the present negotiation has brought a cen¬ 
sure against the Holy See, or rather the papal negotiator on the 
ground, it is said, that he has made concessions successively, of 
which profit was taken in the proportion as they were being 
made without corresponding sacrifices [by our country]; since 
Portugal upheld always in all different forms the same idea [of 
the right of patronage]. 12 

This can only mean that the Portuguese negotiator kept end- 
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lesslv repeating that the bestowal of the right of patronage had 
been made para sempre , para sempre. It was Pope Leo XIII 
who saved the situation by taking a hand in the discussion and 
telling the papal delegate what to say. In the words of Father 
D'Sa: ‘It was the name of Pope Leo XIII that brought about 
the end [that frustrated the Portuguese negotiator's efforts to 
save the right of patronage]. Whenever the papal negotiator 
informed the Portuguese confrere that Pope Leo XIII had paid 
special attention to a particular article [of the Concordat], and 
that he [His Holiness] w r ould not allow of any alteration in its 
substance, the latter [the Portuguese negotiator] and the Portu¬ 
guese Government ceased from pressing the point/ 13 

Father D'Sa adds: ‘Throughout the negotiations the Portu¬ 
guese held the person of the Supreme Pontiff as sacred, speak¬ 
ing of the most sacred person of the Pope or the most sacred 
mouth [i.e., words] of the Pope/ In the past the Portuguese 
Government had not always been so considerate. The probable 
explanation for this change of front on the part of the Portu¬ 
guese Government is the stir caused in Lisbon when the Brief 
Studio et vigilantia was issued in 1884, which rode roughshod 
over the pretensions of Portugal in the matter of its spiritual 
jurisdiction in the East. 

To avert this loss of prestige, the Portuguese Government 
pleaded for the suspension of the Brief Studio et vigilantia and 
for a renewal of negotiations for another Concordat. This 
request w r as granted; but as the negotiations proceeded the 
Portuguese authorities realized that the Pope was not to be 
easily outwitted. They made every effort to retain the right of 
patronage. But time after time the papal negotiator explained 
that he had received instructions from the Pope not to allow 
any substantial changes in these articles of the treaty to which 
the Portuguese took exception. 

The Portuguese authorities eventually yielded to the papal 
demand; and in return the Pope bestowed high ecclesiastical 
honours on the Archbishop of Goa and granted the King of 
Portugal the right to present candidates for the bishoprics in 
the dioceses of Bombay, Mangalore, Quilon and Madura or 
Trichinopoly. His Majesty of Portugal also retained the right 
of patronage over the Padroado Sees in India. 

Now, these negotiations were in full swing when Archbishop 
Agliardi came back to Rome towards the end of March, 1886* 
The Archbishop reported adversely on the Vicar-Apostolic of 
Bombay. The Cardinals of the Sacred Congregation for Extra¬ 
ordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs were for summoning Meurin back 
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to Rome without further delay. But from March to July 
nothing was done; the Pope had taken the matter in hand. 

The Pope realized that Meurin’s recall at that time would be 
most inopportune and, instead of serving a useful purpose, might 
even result in side-tracking the negotiations between the Vatican 
and Lisbon. The Portuguese would not fail to make capital 
out of Meurin’s recall. They would point out that the accusa¬ 
tions against Padroado were baseless, and that the Pope was 
deceived by the vicars-apostolic In proof, they would point to 
Meurin’s recall, not at the request of the Portuguese, but by the 
Roman authorities; this w T as surely an indication that there w r as 
not much wrong w r ith the Padroado regime. The real mischief- 
makers, the Portuguese would hold, were the vicars-apostolic, 
who forwarded misleading information to Rome, men like 
Bishop Mcurin, unmasked at last by the Delegate Apostolic, 
Archbishop Agliardi; the Bishop’s recall was a belated vindi¬ 
cation of the right of patronage in the East. 

Pope Leo XIII, who was bent on eliminating the right of 
patronage, did not wish to deal any trumps to his opponents; 
and therefore he told the Cardinals to refrain from doing any¬ 
thing in the matter, and Bishop Meurin was allowed to stay in 
Bombay. His Holiness kept his own counsel. Eventually he 
summoned Bishop Mcurin to Rome, apparently without telling 
the Cardinals either of Propaganda or of the Congregation for 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs the reason for this measure. 

What is more, for a long time he did not tell the person most 
concerned, Bishop Meurin. When Bishop Meurin arrived in 
Rome in August 1886 he was not officially informed why he had 
been recalled. Father Anderledy did not know, nor did the 
Cardinals, nor was he told by His Holiness the Pope. Some 
eight months after his arrival in Rome, Bishop Meurin wrote 
to Archbishop Porter in April 1887: ‘ Up to this. I have not 
received a single line to tell me that I am not to return to 
Bombay, and much less, why not.’ This makes one wonder how 
Father Vath could so confidently assert which was " undoubtedly 
one of the reasons ” for the Bishop’s recall and which was “ the 
chief reason ” for Bishop Meurin's recall. In his letter of April 
1887 to Archbishop Porter, Bishop Meurin wrote that he had 
been received in audience by His Holiness: ‘The only thing 
he [Leo XIII] told me is that he wanted to honour me. But 
how, he did not say. Nor do I care.’ 

We do not pretend to have any reliable information about 
what really happened; and the following explanation is a mere 
surmise. When the Concordat of 1886 was safely signed and 
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sealed Pope Leo XIII took Bishop Meurin’s case in hand. The 
Concordat was such an overwhelming triumph of papal diplo¬ 
macy over Portuguese pretensions of long-standing that the Pope 
was most anxious not to give the Portuguese Government any 
possible cause for offence. Bishop Meurm had been the 
acknowledged leader in the campaign of the v.cars-aposlol.c 
against the right of patronage. Bombay had long been the chief 
baffle-ground of Pariroado-Propagambi dissensions, and Bishop 
Meurin’s continued presence there, after the signing of the Cam- 
cordat, might lead to difficulties. His Lordship was not persona 
grata with the Portuguese. Here is, we believe, the main reason 
for Bishop Meurin’s recall by the Pope himself. 

When Bishop Meurin arrived in Rome in August 188(>, he 
soon realized the implications of his being called aw r ay from 
Bombay after the signing of the Concoidat. But whatever he 
may have felt interiorly, outwardly he remained the undisturbed 
captain of his soul. He accepted his discomfiture like the strong 
man that he was, without complaint. His fellow-Jesuits in 
Rome came to admire the man’s equanimity in his fallen 
fortunes. 

When he was received in audience by Leo XIII, the Pope was 
fully aw'arc of the Prelate’s noble bearing in adversity. We sur¬ 
mise that the Pope confidentially told his visitor that his recall 
was for the good of the Church in India. The Portuguese 
authorities might have resented as a national slight his conti¬ 
nued presence in Bombay, while his departure left them without 
a handle for discontent. Bishop Meurin was sacrificed on the 
altar of diplomacy, but before long he would be rewarded. In 
the words of Bishop Meurin himself in his letter to Archbishop 
Porter: ‘ Nor have I an inkling of what the Holy Father intends 
doing with me. The only thing he told me is that he wanted 
to honour me.’ 

From this we may surely conclude that, contrary to what 
Father Vath would have us believe, Bishop Mcurin's removal 
from Bombay was not a punishment. His Lordship was not 
being disgraced or degraded. He was an outstanding prelate, 
and the Pope had no intention of losing his invaluable services. 
Bishop Meurin’s was, we believe, the old story of removing a 
gifted man from circumstances, which had become impossible, 
to new and happier surroundings. 

The honour, which the Pope intended to confer on him, 
could not be bestowed at once for fear of wounding the suscepti¬ 
bilities of the Portuguese authorities, and so it was not till nearly 
a full year after his recall that rumours began to spread in Rome 
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that Bishop Meurin was to be made a Cardinal. On June 8th, 
1887, he wrote to Archbishop Porter: Sub secreto, "Confiden¬ 
tial': ‘ There was talk here of my becoming a Cardinal; but I 
asked the General to intercede and avert the dreaded evil.’ 14 
This last item of information is so unusual that it was pointed 
out to the present writer 1>\ a brother-Jesuit that we have only 
Bishop Meurin s word for it. Quite so.* But from what we know 
of Bishop Meurin’s character, he was the last man to tell lies 
in a personal matter of this kind. We can hardly doubt that 
the Pope wanted to raise him to the Cardinalate. This inten¬ 
tion of His Holiness clearly reveals in what high esteem Bishop 
Meurin was held in Rome—a significant detail of wdiich Father 
Vath seems to have had no knowledge. These rumours, of 
course, did not originate in Jesuit quarters, their source must be 
sought among men of the inside of Vatican circles. 

Bishop Meurin, horvever, succeeded in warding off * this 
dreaded evil In 1887, he was nominated titular Archbishop of 
Nisibis and took charge of the diocese of Port Louis in Mauri¬ 
tius. In spite of advancing years, he was now sixty-six, he 
laboured there with undiminished strength and unbroken 
courage till his death on July 1st, 1895. 

A final appraisal. In 1886 it was the common and, we 

believe, the mistaken opinion among the 
German Fathers in Bombay that Bishop Meurin was recalled 
by Propaganda at the instance of the Jesuit authorities in Rome. 
They did not take the trouble to inquire further into the mat¬ 
ter, they simply took it for granted. In 1920 Father Vath, 
accredited historian, held the same view and made an attempt to 
prove its correctness. 

Unfortunately, his account of the family quarrel between the 
Vicar-Apostolic and his fellow-Jesuits is not in all particulars 
exact. For example, he states that the other Jesuit vicars- 
apostolic in India relinquished of their ow r n accord the authority 
of Superior Regular granted them in 1851. This is not so; there 
were only three Jesuit Bishops in India; Canoz, Steins and 
Meurin. In Madura Bishop Canoz ceased to be Superior 
Regular in 1.873. He did not relinquish this authority of his 
own accord, but at the request of the General of the Order. In 
His Lordship’s own words, recorded by his biographer, P&re 
Suau: "In my old age they have “deprived” me of my office 
of Superior Regular.' 

Nor did such a voluntary relinquishment of this authority 
take place in Calcutta. In proof of his thesis Father Vath quotes 
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a letter, written in 1879 by Archbishop Goethals (1878-1901), to 
the effect that the decree of 1851 remained a dead letter in 
Calcutta, where no notice was taken of it. His Grace's memory 
was at fault. His predecessor, Archbishop Steins, claimed for 
himself the twofold authority of Ordinary and Superior Regular. 
When consulted by Propaganda, Mgr. Steins, then Archbishop 
of Auckland, replied that in his opinion the same person should 
be Bishop and Superior Regular. 

Again, Father Vath is wrong when he states that Bishop 
Pagani of Mangalore was one of the Bishops consulted by 
Propaganda in 1879. He supposes that the decree of 1880 was 
a pro-Meurin decree, w r hile in fact it legislated for the three 
Jesuit vicariates in India, Madura, Calcutta and Bombay. At 
that time, Bishop Mcurin was not even in Rome; and the so- 
called pro-Meurin decree might as w r ell be dubbed a pro-Steins 
decree. The Cardinals of Propaganda adopted the minority 
view of Meurin and Steins, against the opinion of Bishops 
Gamier, Canoz and Goethals. 

Moreover, Father Vath uses at times two standards in his 
interpretation of the past. He points out that the Propaganda 
decree of February 23rd, 1880, which set the Bishops authority 
over that of the Superior Regular, was not ratified by the Pope 
till April 4th. He insinuates that this six weeks’ delay indicates 
that His Holiness did not see eye to eye with the Cardinals of 
Propaganda in this matter. Six years later, Propaganda decided 
to recall Meurin on January 18th, 1886, and on the following 
day submitted the measure for approval and sanction to the 
Pope. This time Father Vath does not take any notice of a 
delay of nearly six months between the decree of January 18th 
and the recall of Bishop Meurin on July 10th. He assumes that 
the recall in July was due to the January decree. 

Finally, Father Vath harms his case when he asserts that the 
chief reason for Bishop Meurin’s recall was the prelate's hosti¬ 
lity against Padroado and the two famous pamphlets. These 
pamphlets were published respectively in March and September 
1885, and Bishop Meurin was recalled in July 1886. When it 
suits his purpose, Father Vath is a staunch believer in actio in 
distans . 

But these are, after all, minor points. We deeply regret the 
belittling portrait which Father Vath has drawn for us of Bishop 
Meurin; and his unkindly judgment has been recently repro¬ 
duced in A Lifesketch of John Gabriel Leo Meurin published 
in the Wichmann Year-Book , 1957-58. This recent account uses 
the very words of Father Vath without acknowledgment. 



THE EOMEK\'VOON\ VICAWXTE 

The Wichmann Year-Book contributor writes: Bishop 
Meurin, 4 a man of strong character, had many weaknesses. The 
purposeful prelate was harsh in his judgments on others, and 
clung obstinately to his own opinions. . . . He w r as always toying 
with new projects, and did not take the advice of others. In 
his indestructible optimism he failed to take stock of the men 
and the means at his disposal, and many of his grand schemes 
at times came to naught for being impracticable. He was over- 
hasty in dropping one project for another, and those under him 
often complained of being overtasked; while the finances of the 
Mission were always at a low ebb.’ 

This estimate of Bishop Meurin’s character is taken bodilv 
from Father Viith’s book on the German Jesuits in India; and 
so is the following statement: * Fortunately, prudent and 
experienced veterans were there to exert a restraining influence 
over the restless Bishop and his too ambitious plans/ 

The Wichmann Year-Book writer does not name these vete¬ 
rans; but Father Viith particularly mentions Fathers Esseiva, 
Daling and Willy. He omits, however, to give any instance of 
their restraining activity, which does not fit in with the previous 
description of Bishop Meurin’s unwillingness to listen to advice. 
As these three men, at one time or other, held the office of 
Superior Regular, their mention at this juncture smacks of 
adulation, as does all praise made in another’s dispraise. 

Father Vath’s final conclusion is surprising: * In spite of many 
glaring defects of character, Leo Meurin was a great man en¬ 
dowed with extraordinary gifts of mind, a fearless fighter for the 
Ciatholic cause, an enthusiastic mission-leader, a w T orthy represen¬ 
tative of his high state and the most outstanding missionary 
Bishop of his time.’ 

But this tribute comes too late. On page 100 of Die 
Deutschen Jesuilen in Indien, Bishop Meurin is severely criti¬ 
cized; on page 134 he is lauded to the skies. The words of 
disparagement and those of praise should have been written 
continuously, instead of being separated by 33 intervening large¬ 
sized, closely printed pages, cram-ful of all sort of information. 
As these words of praise stand on page 134, they sound fine and 
generous indeed; if they are placed side by side with the whole¬ 
sale condemnation of Bishop Meurin on page 100, they become 
almost meaningless. 

It is surely remarkable to tell us on page 100 that Bishop 
Meurin was inconsiderate, headstrong, fickle-minded, heedless of 
advice, improvident, a hard task-master, an extravagant spender 
of money, whose failure was to a great extent averted by Fathers 
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Esseiva, Daling and Willy; and after having thus run down the 
prelate, to proclaim on page 134 that he was the greatest mis* 
sionary Bishop of his time. This does not make sense; the 
German Jesuit historian cannot have it both ways. 

After all, Bishop Meurin was the real maker of Catholic 
Bombav: figuratively speaking, like Saul, son of Cis, of the First 
Book of Kings , he was 4 head and shoulders above his country¬ 
men ’. 

1 D’Sa M.: History of the Catholic Church . . XVIII. 

2 H. II, 163-167. 

3 Examiner, March 5th, 1886. 

4- 5 Jubilee Souvenir St. Xavier’s . . ., 13-14; 15. 

6-11 H. II, 145; 177-178; 162; 178; 178; 176. 

12*13 D’Sa M.: op. cit ., 227; 227. 

14 H. II, 179. 



PART IV 


THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BOMBAY 
(1886 -) 


XXIII. ARCHBISHOP GEORGE PORTER 

(December 21st, 1886—September 28th, 1889) 

THE PRC)-VICAR APOSTOLIC 

Father Joseph Anthony Willy. On July 26th, 1886, in a farewell 

speech to the members of his 
flock, Bishop Meurin made the following announcement: ‘I 
leave the Reverend Father Joseph Anthony Willy with you as 
Pro-Vicar-Apostolic. He is no stranger to you. We came out 
together in 1858, so he knows Bombay and its requirements as 
well as I do. I can only recommend you to be as obedient to 
him as you have always been to me.' 

At the time of his appointment, the Pro-Vicar-Apostolic could 
look back to twenty-eight years of unremitting labour in the 
Vicariate of Bombay. He had been in turn Superior of the 
Byculla Orphanage, military chaplain at Karachi and Colaba, 
treasurer of the Mission, Vicar General of Bishop Meurin and 
His Lordships Secretary, Superior of the Byculla Orphanage a 
second time, Rector and Prefect of Studies of St. Xavier's College 
and a member of its teaching staff, Superior of the Bombay 
Seminary. In 1879 he was sent to Mangalore, where he started 
St. Aloysius College. Six years later he was back in Bombay, 
was appointed Superior Regular and at last Pro-Vicar-Apostolic. 

He had always held responsible offices, and in 1886 he was 
in his sixty-second year, a venerable-looking priest, with a bushy, 
longish white beard, and flowing white locks protruding from 
what looks like a Parsi cap, so far as one can make out from a 
group-photograph taken in 1887, and reproduced in 1920 by 
Father Vath in his book on the German Jesuits in India. He is 
seated in the front row with high-ranking ecclesiastics: two 
Archbishops, Agliardi and Porter; two future Apostolic Dele- 
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gates, Adjuti and Zaleski; two Jesuit Rectors, Mayr and Fisher; 
and a bright-looking secular priest in his mid-thirties. He is 
the most imposing figure of them all by his unassuined sena¬ 
torial bearing. 

Father Willy continued as Pro-Vicar-Apostolic after Father 
Porter was nominated Archbishop of Bombay on December 21st, 

1886, and after the Archbishop’s arrival in Bombay on February 
14th, 1887. On that occasion the Archbishop-Elect merely 
passed through Bombay, proceeded at once to Hyderabad, where 
he attended a provincial synod and was consecrated together 
with Bishop Beiderlinden of Poona on February 27th by Arch¬ 
bishop Agliardi. 

Father Willy’s last official act was in connection with the 
welcome to be given to Archbishop Porter. The arrangements 
made for His Grace’s reception were issued ‘ by order of the 
Pro-Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay, Fort Chapel, March 4th, 1887.’ 
Two days later, Archbishop Porter took possession of his See. 
4 His Grace [was] supported on the right side by the Very 
Reverend Father J. A. Willy, Superior Regular.* On March 6th, 

1887, Father Willy ceased to be Pro-Vicar-Apostolic. 

During the seven months and seven days of Pro-Vicar- 
Apostolic Willy’s stewardship, no untoward events upset the 
even tenor of Catholic life in Bombay. In the diocesan weekly 
Father Willy is repeatedly mentioned as having graced with his 
presence one or other Catholic function in the city. He 
attended prize-days at St. Stanislaus’ School and St. Joseph’s 
Convent at Bandra, and at St. Xavier’s College in Bombay. He 
presided at a concert, 4 by the young ladies of our Convent 
schools the nightingales of Clare Road, Parel and the Fort 
Convent. On those occasions, he was the principal speaker. He 
praised the good work done by the Jesuit Fathers, the Daughters 
of the Cross and the Sisters of Jesus and Mary. He congratu¬ 
lated the prize-winners and the singers, and of course granted 
them an extra holiday, an ever-welcome largesse received with 
long and loud applause. 

These functions were little more than extra-curricular mani¬ 
festations of Catholic life, which however tell their own tale. 
From reading the Examiner of those days one gathers the im¬ 
pression that the Catholic community was now firmly estab¬ 
lished in Bombay and holding there an honourable position in 
the minds of the population. Bishop Meurin’s ship had come 
home, Catholic Bombay had arrived. 
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THE CONCORDAT 0¥ 1886 

Preliminary 1 he Concordat of 1886 marked the end of 

recapitulation. a long struggle, in which the Holy See and 
the Crown of Portugal fought on opposite 
sides for the establishment of vicariates-apostolic in the East. A 
detailed and continuous account of the first phase of the con¬ 
flict (1022-1839) has already been given. In a few’ words: The 
first three vicariates-apostolic were established in the seven¬ 
teenth century—Bijapur, Malabar and Kanara—and did little 
for the spread of the Faith in India. Four more vicariates were 
erected in the nineteenth century—Madras, Bengal, Ceylon and 
Pondicherrv-Madlira—w r hich were hampered in their spiritual 
ministrations by unwavering opposition. The Padroado party 
rejected the Brief Multa praeclare and rallied as one man round 
the self-styled Archbishop Elect of Goa— 4 that individual who 
styles himself Vicar Capitular of Goa \ as Rome describes him, 
Dorn Antonio Feliciano de Santa Rita Carvalho. 

The continuation of the contest from 1839 to 1885 has 
already been recounted in scattered parts of this narrative; and 
it is here briefly summarized for the sake of clearness. 

After the death of Carvalho in 1839, the Padroado clergy 
continued to claim the privileges inherent in the right of patron¬ 
age, falling into step w 7 ith the Portuguese authorities at home. 
Ludicrously, the champions of Portugal’s spiritual-jurisdiction 
monopoly in the East were at this time the leaders of the party 
which had won the Civil War (1828-1834). These men were not 
even church-goers. They had broken off diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See, expelled the religious Orders from Portugal 
and her overseas dominions, and confiscated their property. 
They had replaced the bishops appointed by the Holy See by 
State bishops, and under their leadership the country was head¬ 
ing straight for a break with Rome. On February lsf, 1836, 
Pope Gregory XVI, speaking of the misfortunes of the Church 
in Portugal, referred to these evil-minded men and their iniqui¬ 
tous doings; he spoke of them as ‘ those whose wicked obstinacy 
has gone so far that the fatal schism, formed by the machinations 
of the enemies of the Church, is still audaciously fomented r 
[by the appointment of State bishops], etc. 

Most writers of non-Portuguese nationality, surveying the 
scene from without, have realized that on the banks of the Tagus 
a handful of Catholic renegades in the service of Freemasonry 
were ready to plunge their country into schism. The Pope, faced 
with this appalling contingency, prudently refrained from declar- 
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ing that the right of patronage had been forfeited by the evil 
deeds of these wicked men, who were the new rulers of Portugal. 
Portuguese historians, on the contrary, among them all the fol¬ 
lowers of Padroado, have seen in the sequel of events, not an 
act of papal restraint, but a conclusive proof that the anticlerical 
rulers of Portugal were in the right when they continued to 
claim the right of patronage for their country and themselves. 
The Pope could not have deprived them of this prerogative, 
which w r as not a privilege, but a gift, and theirs by the irrevoc¬ 
able verdict of Natural Law. Let the reader judge for himself 
where the truth lies and draw his ow T n conclusions. 

However, the anticlericals of Portugal soon realized that in 
their own interest they could not ignore the Church altogether. 
Portuguese influence in the matter of the Padroado jurisdiction 
was being greatly undermined by the prolonged vacancy of the 
episcopal secs in India. The Portuguese rulers might nominate 
bishops, but could not appoint them without schism. They had 
perforce to renew negotiations with Rome, and Jose da Silva 
Torres was eventually appointed Archbishop of Goa. 

Once consecrated, this Archbishop broke shamelessly the 
promises he had made in order to obtain the Pope’s consent to 
his appointment. He ignored the Brief Malta praerlare, treated 
the vicars-apostolic as nobodies, claimed sole and full jurisdic¬ 
tion in the East according to the ancient papal hulls by which 
the right of patronage had been originally conferred. The Holy 
See reacted immediately and threatened to discontinue negotia¬ 
tions for a new T concordat unless Archbishop Torres was recalled. 
The Portuguese Government thought it prudent to yield. 

The Archbishop’s departure did not noticeably ease the 
situation in ecclesiastical India, where the opposition to Propa¬ 
ganda remained undiminished. None the less, in spite of 
Portuguese remonstrances, Propaganda continued to erect new 
vicariates-apostolic by sub-dividing the already existing ones. 
Towards 1853 their number amounted to eighteen: Agra, Ava- 
Pegu, Bombay, Calcutta, Coimbatore, Colombo, Dacca, Hyder¬ 
abad, Jaffna, Madias, Madura, Mangalore, Mysore, Patna, 
Pondicherry, Quilon, Verapoly and Vizagapatnam. The volume 
of protest against the Padroado regime was thus notably 
increased. 

When Bishop da Matta of Macao came to Colombo and 
Bombay, and began to exercise episcopal functions, the vicars- 
apostolic of Colombo and Bombay complained to Rome, and 
the Portuguese prelate w as condemned in the Brief Probe Nostis 
(1853). Before this Brief reached India, however, Bishop Hart- 
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mann. Administrator Apostolic of Bombay, had rallied the other 
vicars-apostolic round him. and sent a Protest and Petition to 
Rome, asking in the name of all for the abolition of Padroado. 

This appeal to Rome was not endorsed by two vicariates: 
in Ava-Pegu, where warlike conditions made it impossible to 
come into contact with the Vicar-Apostolic; in Madras, where 
Padroado was as much disliked as in Bombay, but where the 
Vicar-Apostolic was not on speaking terms wiili Dr. Hartmann. 
In Mysore the Vicar-Apostolic was absent, but had already signi¬ 
fied his approval of the Petition. In Agra, the Vicar-Apostolic, 
while signing, pointed out that there were no schismatics in his 
Vicariate. In Calcutta the signing prelate was of opinion that 
it was hardly their business to appeal to Rome: the Holy See 
should of its own accord take the initiative in the matter. 

The vicars-apostolic may have thought that the Brief Probe 
Sostis was a good augury for the success of their petition: if so. 
they were wrong. The Concordat of 1857 was apparently an 
overwhelming triumph for Portugal. The Patronage was to 
continue in the See of Goa and its suffragans. Cochin, Crang- 
anorc and Mylapore, within redistributed workable boundaries; 
elsewhere in India Portugal was allowed to form new* dioceses, 
and after their constitution the vicars-apostolic would have to 
leave. The Concordat of 1857 seemed to provide for the future 
suppression of all the vicariates-apostolic. 

The vicars-apostolic were dismayed at the apparent betra\al 
by Propaganda: but they were mistaken on two counts. First, 
it was not Propaganda but the Cardinals of the Congregation for 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs who were responsible for the 
Concordat. Secondly, the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda him¬ 
self was among the first to reassure the vicars-apostolic' that 
things were not so hopeless as they looked. The scheme elabo¬ 
rated in the new Concordat, he said, was so comprehensive that 
it was impossible of accomplishment; and as things turned out, 
this proved a correct appraisal of the future. After long delays 
and insurmountable difficulties, the Concordat was quietly laid 
aside. 

However, the non-execution of the Concordat w^as an abun¬ 
dant source of difficulties and dissensions, of which Rome w y as 
kept informed by reports from the vicars-apostolic. Pope Leo 
XIII therefore issued on August 26th, 1884, the Brief Studio et 
vigilantia , by which the right of patronage was for all practical 
purposes suppressed outside Portuguese territory in India. 

Portugal now made a successful bid to have the Brief Studio et 
vigilantia suspended. Negotiations for a fresh Concordat were 
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opened. Naturally, the vicars-apostolic were anxious about the 
outcome, but when the Concordat of 1886 was finally signed, 
their fears were allayed. This time Portugal came off second- 
best, and the long struggle for and against the establishment of 
Vicariates-Apostolic ended in a complete victory for Propaganda. 

Summary of the Concordat. Father Hull gives a brief sum¬ 
mary of the provisions of the 
Concordat and of the ecclesiastical organisation which resulted 
from it. 

(1) The Archbishop of Goa had formerly been (a) Metro¬ 
politan of the Province of Goa, w'hich included the four suffragan 
sees of Cranganore, Cochin, Mylapore, and Malacca, and ( b) 
Primate of all the churches in the East. By the new Concordat 
he received ( c) the additional title of 4 Patriarch of the East 
Indies and (cl) the right to preside over national councils of the 
entire East Indies. (The term 4 national ’ is here used in a geo¬ 
graphical, not a political sense.) 

(2) The King of Portugal retained the right of patronage over 
the Padroado sees of India as reconstituted by the Concordat; 
and in addition he was granted the right to present candidates 
for the bishoprics of four Propaganda vicariates (soon to be 
elevated into dioceses): Bombay, Mangalore, Quilon and Madura 
or Trichinopoly. 

(3) The four churches of Malacca were separated from Goa, 
and attached to the Chinese diocese of Macao. 

(4) The reconstituted Padroado ecclesiastical establishment 
was to consist of Goa with three suffragan sees; Damaun, Cochin 
and Mylapore. Cranganore disappeared. 

(5) The Archdiocese of Goa was to consist of (a) the Portu¬ 
guese territory of Goa, ( b ) the whole district of North Kanara 
in British India. (South Kanara and British Malabar remained 
under the Vicar-Apostolic of Mangalore, while the South Konkan 
Coast—the Varada of Savantwady—was assigned to Vicar- 
Apostolic of Poona.) 

(6) The Diocese of Damaun was to be created by dividing off 
the northern portion of the former Archdiocese of Goa. It was 
to consist of part of Gujerat and the North Konkan Coast 
(Damaun, Diu, Tarapur, Bassein, Salsette, Karanja and Chaul), 
leaving out Bombay which was consigned to the Vicar-Apostolic 
of Bombay. 

The status quo in Bombay was preserved by leaving to 
Padroado the churches in Bombay island, and to the Vicar- 
Apostolic the churches in Salsette and elsewhere, of which they 
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had actual possession, thus preserving the double jurisdiction 
in those places. 1 he rest of the territory, formerly claimed and 
partly occupied by Goa, was left in possession of the vicars- 
apostolic of Poona and Hyderabad. 

(7) The Diocese of Cochin, which in ancient times had 
included the whole * nose * of the Peninsula (Cochin, Travan- 
core, Madura, etc.) as well as the whole of Ceylon, was to be 
reduced to two small strips on the West Coast, one at Cochin 
itself, and the other below Trivandrum near Cape Comorin. 
The rest of the ancient territory w f as left in possession of the 
vicars-apostolic of Verapoly, Quilon, Madura, Colombo, Jaffna, 
etc. In order to get rid of the double jurisdiction some 
churches were interchanged between Verapoly and Quilon 
respectively. 

(8) All the Svro-Malabar Christians were separated from 
Padroado and given an autonomy of their own. 

(9) The Diocese of Mylapore, which in former times com¬ 
prised the whole of the East Coast round Madras, up through 
Orissa and as far as Calcutta included, was reduced to (a) a 
small territory round Mylapore itself, ( b ) but enhanced by a 
piece of territory round Tanjore, (c) also by fourteen Padroado 
churches scattered about the territory of Madura and (d) eight 
churches in Bengal (Calcutta and Dacca). The rest of the 
ancient territory was left in possession of the vicars apostolic 
of Bengal, Vizagapatam, Madras and Pondicherry. 

The wording of the This summary of the treaty is revealing. 
Concordat. The Concordat of 1886 was a decisive vic¬ 

tory in the long struggle between Propa¬ 
ganda and Padroado, the issue at stake being the very existence 
of the vicariates-apostolic. Padroado wanted the vicariates 
abolished, Propaganda meant to save and expand them. The 
struggle began in 1622, when the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith was first established by Pope Gregory 
XV. Its creation was looked upon by the Crown of Portugal 
as an act of aggressive provocation, a defiance of the Padroado 
privileges. Hence, the subsequent erection of vicariates- 
apostolic was resented, and their peaceful administration by 
the Propaganda missionaries was interfered with by the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities in Portugal and in India overseas. 
However, in the decisive treaty of 1886, the Propaganda ideas 
triumphed, and this was entirely due to the able leadership of 
Pope Leo XIII. 

2 2 
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The drawing-up of the agreement was a classical achieve¬ 
ment of diplomatic skill, to which it is difficult to find a 
parallel. The two contracting parties, the spiritual Head of 
the universal Church and the temporal ruler of Portugal, did 
not meet as liege and vassal but in a spirit of friendly under¬ 
standing, each a sovereign in his own right freely choosing his 
own representative, on an equal footing: * His Holiness the 
Sovereign Pontiff and His Most Faithful Majesty King Louis I, 
animated with a desire of promoting the progress of Christianity, 
and of regulating on a definite and durable basis the Patronage 
of the Crown of Portugal, have resolved to enter into a Con¬ 
cordat. With this object they have appointed two plenipoten¬ 
tiaries ...» who after mutual exchange of powers, which they 
found in due and good form, have agreed to adopt the follow¬ 
ing articles/ 

In these opening words of the Concordat the right of patron¬ 
age, which had often been challenged in the past, is frankly 
acknowledged. The invidious terms ' victory and defeat ’ are 
nowhere mentioned; the long-drawn-out struggle of 264 years 
(1622-1886) is not alluded to, nor is any reference made to the 
two opposing claims. The past is buried and forgotten. 

The question of suppressing the Padroado regime does not 
arise; on the contrary, ‘ In virtue of former pontifical conces¬ 
sions the exercise of the patronage of the Crown of Portugal 
shall continue, conformably to the rules of Canon Law, in the 
Cathedral Churches of the East Indies, subject to modifications 
expressed in the present Concordat/ These modifications were 
not forced upon Portugal, they were freely subscribed to. 

It was therefore not difficult for the Portuguese officials in 
charge of the negotiations to show to the Portuguese nation 
and to the world at large that they had not sacrificed anything 
of the dignity, prestige and influence of the royal patronage. 
The original rights of the patronage were in no way given up 
or diminished in principle. The King was free to waive any 
portion of them out of benevolence to the Holy See, or out of 
a desire to promote the welfare of the Church—and that was all 
that had been done. 

According to the official report forwarded to the King of 
Portugal: 4 The new compact which has confirmed once again 
in a solemn manner the right of the patronage, which has 
circuniscribed the Indian dioceses, and which has divided the 
Archdiocese of Goa into two parts, may be considered as an 
exercise of the executive power of the authority conferred on 
it by parliament. This is the opinion, justified on many 
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grounds, of the eminent lawyer who negotiated the recent 
diplomatic agreement in the name of Portugal.’ 

It would be ungracious to quarrel with this interpretation of 
the Concordat and label it as an attempt to draw a veil over 
Portugal’s discomfiture. What matters is that this official view 
of the case, presented to the ruler of the country by his ministers, 
met with general acceptance in Portugal, and brought to a satis¬ 
factory close the long contest between Propaganda and 
Padroado. As Father Hull puts it: ‘There is no doubt that 
the Concordat of 1886 meant a triumph of the principles of the 
Holy See, which founded the vicariates . . . and therefore a 
great victory for Rome. But the victory ought to carry with it 
no humiliation for the Portuguese, who had the grace to yield 
where they ought to yield, and yielded accordingly.’ 1 

Once the Portuguese Government had signified its willingness 
to conform to the wishes of the Holy See, Rome did not hesitate 
to grant a few minor alterations in the articles of the Concordat. 
A number of petitions were sent from India to Portugal from 
various localities asking that the churches and congregations in 
those places might be allowed to remain under Padroado. As a 
result of these petitions, the Holy See permitted Portugal to 
retain possession of five churches in Madras, and also conceded 
to Portugal one church in Poona, and the Varado of Savantwady. 
This latter ecclesiastical division included a group of churches on 
the South Konkan Coast and others scattered about the southern 
parts of Kolhapur State and the Collcctorate of Belgaum. These 
places had been long in unbroken possession of Padroado and it 
was only in 1830 that a Propaganda military chaplain gained a 
footing in Belgaum. 

Archbishop Agliardi Something must now be said of the 
in India. part which the Archbishop played in 

preparing the way for the Concordat 
during his first stay in India (November 1884-March 1886), and 
in putting the Concordat into execution, when he once more 
came to our country as Delegate-Apostolic after the treaty had 
been signed (January-April, 1887). 

Archbishop Agliardi was employed in the ecclesiastical diplo¬ 
matic service, the members of which are usually concerned with 
foreign legations, but are at times entrusted with a confidential 
mission. They are the Pope’s ambassadors abroad. Like other 
ambassadors, Agliardi had to carry out instructions from head¬ 
quarters, but was given ample scope to prove himself an adroit 
negotiator. 
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He first came to India as Apostolic Delegate in Novembei 
1884, to implement the Brief Studio et vigilantia, by which the 
Padroado was suppressed outside Portuguese territory in India. 
While he was still on the way, and before he had set foot in 
India, news arrived in Bombay that the Brief Studio et vigilantia 
had been suspended; and on his landing in Bombay the Arch¬ 
bishop was informed by Bishop Meurin that orders had come 
for him from Rome 4 to await instructions ’. These instructions 
arrived in due time: and though Archbishop Agliardi did not 
make them public, it may be safely assumed that he was told to 
inquire into the state of the clergy and people under the 
Padroado regime, with reference to the negotiations started in 
Rome for a new Concordat with Portugal. 

After receiving his instructions from Rome, Archbishop 
Agliardi kept his own counsel. An accomplished diplomat, he 
graciously acknowledged the homage which was paid him, but 
revealed nothing of his mission. Efforts were made to win his 
good graces; when he pontificated in certain churches, the 
number of communicants was even greater than on Easter Day. 
In the words of Father D’Sa: ‘The contemporary journals 
describe how vast numbers of people went to receive the sacra¬ 
ments in the Padroado churches on the occasion of the Dele¬ 
gate's visit, so that he was dead tired distributing Holy Com¬ 
munion to the endless number of communicants/ 2 

Bishop Meurin, however, did not get on w r ith the Delegate. 
Agliardi and Meurin differed about the All bless Leper Asylum, 
and Father Hull further asserts: ‘Besides this the “magni¬ 
ficent “ enterprises of Bishop Meurin had run away with a 
tremendous amount of money, and left the Vicariate in a state 
of pecuniary embarrassment which it took his successors a long 
time to get over. There is a tradition that Cardinal [Arch¬ 
bishop] Agliardi was especially angry about this/ 3 

The existence of this tradition is understandable and not 
unreasonable. But there is no documentary evidence to show 
that Agliardi was angry about the financial situation in 
Bombay, or considered it due to Meurin’s improvidence. The 
statement that Agliardi ‘ was especially angry about this * may 
be an exaggeration. And Father Hull should really not have 
spoken of the 4 magnificent ’ enterprises of Bishop Meurin. In 
the context this is an unfriendly adjective. 

However, the strained relations between the Delegate and the 
Vicar-Apostolic did not become public property, and people 
began to wonder why Archbishop Agliardi was staying so long 
in Bombay. It was only on the eve of his departure for Rome 
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that the Delegate lifted a corner of the veil. He revealed that 
he had been studying the Padroado regime, and he expressed 
the hope that a peaceful settlement of the religious question 
would soon be made. The interests of Goa would be safe¬ 
guarded, nay, her pristine glory maintained and even enhanced. 
If we bear in mind Agliardi’s diplomatic skill, one can hardly 
doubt that he had been personally informed that the progres¬ 
sive negotiations between Rome and Lisbon were nearing a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The Archbishop sailed from Bombay in February, 1886, made 
his official report to the authorities in Rome, and was judged 
to have acquitted himself well of the mission entrusted to him. 
After the signing of the Concordat, he was again sent out to 
India as Delegate Apostolic in December 1886. This time he 
was commissioned to establish the Hierarchy in India and 
Ceylon. 

The importance of this measure can haidly be exaggerated. 
It has long been the practice of the Church to proceed by slow 
degrees in the matter of administering territories freshly con¬ 
quered for the Faith. A newly-converted province is at first 
placed under a prefect apostolic or a vicar-apostolic. Prefects 
apostolic are high-ranking ecclesiastics, usually not bishops, to 
whom very wide powers are granted. Vicars-apostolic arc mis¬ 
sionary bishops, who have no territorial diocese. Such prefec¬ 
tures and vicariates are an ecclesiastical system of administra¬ 
tion devised by the Church for the spiritual welfare of nascent 
Christian communities. In course of time, w'hen the number 
of Christians has considerably increased and Christianity is 
firmly established, dioceses are created, ruled by bishops who, 
according to the divine plan of the Founder of the Church, are 
the successors of the Apostles. 

In 1886, Pope Leo XIII deemed that the time had come to 
introduce diocesan administration in India. On September 1st 
of that year, he published the Apostolic Letter Humanae saluiis , 
announcing the establishment of the Hierarchy in this land. 

The papal letter summarized the ecclesiastical history of 
India, beginning with St. Thomas the Apostle, and described 
the country with the sees, vicariates and prefectures which it 
contained. It then proclaimed that the archdiocese of Goa 
and its suffragan sees were confirmed according to the terms of 
the Concordat; that the existing vicariates and prefectures were 
erected into episcopal sees; that among them Agra, Bombay, 
Verapoly, Calcutta and Colombo were to be of archiepiscopal 
rank; the designation of the provincial and suffragan sees was 
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the State of the dioceses to the Congregation of Propaganda, and 
the Padroado sees to the Congregation for Extraordinary Kcclesi 
astical Affairs. 

This establishment of the Hierarchy put an end for ever to 
Portugal’s spiritual monopoly in the East. Moreover, the 
creation of independent dioceses precluded the further use by 
Portugal of the regium placet. 

Archbishop Agliardi was again appointed Delegate Apostolic 
to initiate the new order of things. He arrived in Colombo 
on December 28th, 1887, and established the Hierarchy in 
Ceylon. In the month of January he crossed over to India, 
and installed several southern bishops in their sees. Next he 
proceeded to Hyderabad where he consecrated Archbishop 
Porter of Bombay and Bishop Beiderlinden of Poona on 
February 27th, 1887. These prelates soon took possession of 
their sees; and the Vicariate-Apostolic of the Great Mogul, after 
an existence of tw r o centuries and a half, was merged into the 
Hierarchy of India on March 6th, 1887. 

In the neighbouring Padroado dioceses, Mgr. Valentc, Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa since 1881, continued in his see with the en¬ 
hanced dignity of Patriarch of the East Indies. Dom Antonio 
Pedro de Castro was appointed Bishop of Damaun on 
November 25th, 1886. He was given the honorary title of 
Archbishop of Cranganore, arrived in Bombay on June 16th, 
1887, and three days later took possession of his see on June 
19th in Gloria Church, Mazagon. 

Meanwhile the other episcopal sees of India had been filled, 
and the hierarchical organization completed. Archbishop 
Agliardi then issued a series of decrees describing the circum¬ 
scriptions of the various dioceses according to the Concordat. 
The Delegate’s task being completed, he returned to Europe on 
April 22nd, 1887, leaving behind him his Secretary, Mgr. Ajuti, 
as his successor. Mgr. Ajuti was consecrated Archbishop by 
Dr. Porter on May 1st, 1887, and on the following day he 
announced his appointment as Delegate Apostolic. 

During his second stay in Ceylon and India Archbishop 
Agliardi was as open-hearted as he had been secretive before. 
He went about radiating goodwill, congratulating one and all, 
and leaving everywhere behind him remembrances of bene¬ 
volence. After he had established the Propaganda dioceses, he 
spent a few days in the second week of March, 1887, with the 
Jesuit Fathers in their College at Bombay, where his friendliness 
won him the hearts of all. Then he set out for Goa on March 
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10th, where he achieved the crowning triumph of his diplomatic 
mission in India. 

He succeeded in securing the whole-hearted acceptance of 
the Concordat in the eastern stronghold of the Padroado 
regime. On his arrival in Goa, he called on the ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities. His Grace the Archbishop of Goa and 
Patriarch of the East Indies, and His Excellency the Viceroy. 
He congratulated them all on the happy conclusions of the 
Concordat, which redounded so greatly to the honour of the 
Crown of Portugal and to that of His Majesty’s representatives 
in his overseas dominions in India. In a farewell banquet in 
his honour the Apostolic Delegate sang the ancient glories of 
Portugal in a little speech that went to the hearts of his hearers. 

4 Portugal has not got today the greatness of former times, 
because everything in the world is subject to change and altera¬ 
tion. But it has still got a greatness which civil decadence has 
not carried away with it, and which survives in the mother 
country and outside it. This is the greatness of its Christian 
belief and of its glorious time-honoured traditions, forming a 
powerful and mysterious link that keeps together in one and 
the same sentiment so many thousands of Catholics dispersed 
throughout India—I even feel inclined to say that there is not 
a single Christian congregation in the whole of India which 
has not been founded by the sons of Goa, she being the mother 
of all the Christian communities in the East. 

* In my travels across the extensive and various regions of 
this great land, I found myself repeatedly the object of whole¬ 
hearted acclamation, and homage and respect; and I used to 
ask; “What Christians are these?” The answer was always 
the same: " They are the Portuguese from Goa, who have 
come to greet the representative of the Supreme Pontiff.” 

* On other occasions I had perforce to look for shelter or ask 
for food, or get something or other badly needed. When I 
inquired how much I had to pay, I used to hear with wonder 
never experienced before: 44 We are Catholics and do not ex¬ 
pect payment from the representative of the Pope. If Your 
Excellency the Papal Delegate wishes to reward us, please bless 
us and our families, and assure the Sovereign Pontiff of our 
filial homage. Since we are Catholics from our earliest days, 
we feel exceedingly honoured by offering you hospitality and 
providing in a small way for your other wants.” 

4 Let me tell you frankly, that I felt deeply moved by such 
demonstrations of generosity and of deep-rooted faith, the Faith 
spread by the glorious Portuguese nation, whose deeds may 
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rightly be described as Gesta Dei pec LumIqtios, the deeds 
achieved by God through the Portuguese My esteem for the 
sons of Goa is great indeed/ 

When the Delegate Apostolic finished speaking, those who 
had listened to his eloquence, Archbishop and Viceroy, promi¬ 
nent ecclesiastics and high-ranking civilians, cheered him 
loudly. The banqueting hall rang with the volume of their 
applause. They forgot about the right of patronage curtailed 
by the new Concordat, w r hich had come to stay; they no longer 
thought of the regium placet . It was all very skilfully done, 
very simple, and by no means insincere. 

On April 1st, 1887, Archbishop Agliardi was back in Bombay, 
whence he returned to Rome on April 22nd. He had proved 
himself a diplomat of outstanding attainments, was afterwards 
entrusted w r ith other important missions, and was finally made 
a Cardinal in 1896. 

THE PORTER REGIME 

Archbishop Porter was in his sixty-second year w T hcn he took 
possession of the Sea of Bombay on March 6th, 1887. Though he 
had never been in India before, he w r as given a hearty welcome. 
The German Jesuit Fathers were glad to have a successor to 
Bishop Meurin, and so w*ere the Padroado clergy who distrusted 
the former Vicar-Apostolic. The Catholics of both jurisdictions 
were impressed by the fact of the first Archbishop of Bombay 
being an Englishman, though Porter himself never subscribed 
to this. 

George Porter was born on August 27th, 1825, in the English 
town of Exeter, but his parents hailed from Scotland. To 
the end of his life he w f as proud of his family’s Highland home. 
When in Bombay visitors took for granted that he was English 
by birth, he never failed to put them right: ‘By the grace of 
God, I am a Scotchman ', he was wont to tell them in his quaint, 
quizzical way. 

When Rome decided to appoint a member of the English 
Province of the Jesuit Order Archbishop of Bombay, the choice 
first fell on Father Shomberg Kerr, who had spent five years in 
India as Chaplain to Lord Ripon (1880-1884). Upon Father 
Kerr’s refusal of the exalted office on the plea of ill health. 
Father George Porter was appointed, and the Fathers of the 
English Province agreed that no better man could have been 
chosen. He had entered the Society at the age of sixteen, and 
nine years later, when he was a scholastic of twenty-five, was 
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appointed Prefect of Studies at Stonyhurst. In 1856 he was 
ordained priest, and was then sent to Rome to complete his 
theological studies. On his return to England, he was for four 
years Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St. Bueno’s, for seven 
years Rector of St. Xavier’s, Liverpool. Next he was Procurator 
[Treasurer] of the Province, Master of Novices, Rector at Farm 
Street, and was on several occasions commissioned by his Pro¬ 
vincial to transact important business in Rome. In spite of his 
many occupations, he found time to preach sermons, to give 
retreats and to conduct popular missions; he was a great lover of 
God and of souls. 

As Archbishop of Bombay he found himself in entirely new 
surroundings, where circumstances made it impossible for him 
to use to advantage his considerable gifts. As Father Hull 
briefly puts it, 4 Archbishop Porter did not make any parti¬ 
cular mark on the history of the short period of his rule/ 5 
Nevertheless, he made his presence felt in an unobtrusive 
manner. Being a skilled administrator, he diligently studied 
the ecclesiastical situation in Bombay, and was able to supply 
the Delegate Apostolic with reliable information, whenever he 
was consulted on local affairs. 

When difficulties arose between him and one of the priests 
of the Padroado jurisdiction, he stated his case quietly and 
without heat. He wrote to Cardinal Rampoila on June 9th, 
1889: 4 The Vicar of Dabul writes in a book [the names of] all 
Goans who address themselves to him . . . and calls them his 
parishioners, no matter where they live in Bombay, or even if 
they go to other parts of India. He told me that he had 10,000 
parishioners dispersed all over India ... I have always opposed 
these contentions/ 

This is a good example of Archbishop Porter’s way of acting. 
He never yielded when principles were at stake, but stated his 
case, and gave reasons for his claims. If, however, his rights 
were ignored, he did not start a public controversy but quietly 
referred the matter to the higher ecclesiastical authorities. 

His relations with the Bishop of Damaun were friendly, if 
not cordial; and several times he wrote to the Delegate Apos¬ 
tolic: *We are on excellent terms/ The same seems to have 
been the case with the Damaun clergy, including the Vicar of 
Dabul, with whom he discussed freely their points of difference. 
On one occasion, however, Archbishop Porter w r as rather taken 
by surprise. He was invited by the Koli fishermen of St. Peter’s, 
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Bandra, to come and bless their boats on the seashore, which he 
did solemnly and pontifically (1888). Thereupon the Bishop 
of Damaun sent a complaint to the Delegate Apostolic that 
Archbishop Porter had invaded his jurisdiction in Bandra. 

This incident gives us an insight into the pinpricking 
mentality that continued to prevail in Bombay even after the 
Concordat was concluded. In this case, Archbishop Porter had 
episcopal jurisdiction over St. Peter’s Church and its parish¬ 
ioners, but the rest of Bandra was Padroado territory, of which 
the seashore was an integral part. Why did the Bishop of 
Damaun not have a friendly talk about the matter with Arch¬ 
bishop Porter, who was known to be a man of peace and open 
to conviction, instead of reporting the matter to the Delegate 
Apostolic? 

Archbishop Porter led a secluded life and hardly ever 
appeared in public. He issued a few pastorals, but preached 
seldom. In Bombay he never felt at home, as he spoke neither 
Portuguese, nor Marathi, nor Hindustani. According to Father 
Hull: ‘Archbishop Porter bravely started to learn Marathi and 
Hindustani *; he does not tell us with what success. 

What leisure he had, and there was plenty of it, was given 
to literary work and letter-writing. A volume of his letters 
was published in England two years after his death in 1891. 
These letters contain some interesting details of his experiences 
in India, and particularly of people and things in Bombay. 
The greater part of the material is either literary or ascctical, 
spiritual direction to former penitents. 

He continued to be held in high esteem in England. In 1888 
another book of his was published in London. Spiritual 
Retreats, Notes of Meditations and Considerations given in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton, in 1877, 1881, 1885, 
and 1886. Now these good Sisters are known to be particular 
in spiritual matters; and the fact that Father Porter was invited 
time after time to give them the yearly retreat is proof that 
he was an expert in spiritual things. 

Nothing brings out more clearly Dr. Porter’s sterling quali¬ 
ties than his uncomplaining acceptance of the change of milieu 
when from an ordinary Jesuit priest he became His Grace the 
Archbishop of Bombay. In the simple black garb of a Catholic 
clergyman his influence had been widespread: Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology, Rector, Master of Novices, preacher of 
retreats and missions, spiritual director. In Bombay, clad in 
flowing robes of episcopal purple, he spent most of his days 
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in the Fort Chapel House, Medows Street, which served him 
as an episcopal residence. There was little outlet for his burn¬ 
ing zeal for the House of God. 

In the merciful plan of God’s providence, however, these 
dreary years were not prolonged beyond human endurance. 
Archbishop Porter had a bad attack of malaria in June 1889. 
Next, suppressed gout began to reveal itself, which after three 
weeks brought him to death's door. When he was told that 
for him the sands of time were running out, he received the 
news with composure, and merely said: ‘All right! ’ He 
breathed his last on September 28th, 1889, after having ruled 
the Archdiocese for a short two years and seven months. His 
remains were interred in Sewri Cemetery, but two years later, 
by special permission of Government, they w r ere translated to 
the Cathedral of Bhuleshwar. However the Church of Nossa 
Senhora da Esperan^a was not to be Dr. Porter’s last resting 
place here below. This church was given up and sold to be¬ 
come a Hindu housing-centre. It was closed to the public on 
March 19th, 1941. 

On March 22nd, the Examiner informs the Catholics of 
Bombay: ‘ Except Archbishop Goodier, all the former Arch¬ 
bishops of Bombay and a Vicar-Apostolic, Bishop D’Alcantara, 
are buried in this church; and their remains will shortly be 
removed to the Church of the Holy Name, and will eventually 
be interred in the crypt of the new Metropolitan Cathedral. 
There are also priests and laymen buried in the church, and 
their remains will be removed by arrangement to the Sewri 
Cemetery.' 

The removal took place some months later: ‘On the night 
of December 23rd, 1941, the graves of the Prelates buried in 
the Bhuleshwar church were opened. The graves opened were 
those of the Right Rev. Peter of Alcantara of St. Anthony, 
O.C.D., Vicar-Apostolic of the Great Mogul (1796-1840); the 
Most Rev. George Porter, S.J. (1787-1789) Archbishop of 
Bombay; the Most Rev. Theodore Dalhoff, S.J. (1892-1906); the 
Most Rev. Herman Jurgens, S.J. (1907-1916); the Most Rev. 
Joaquim Rodrigues Lima, S.J. (1928-1936).’ The remains were 
transferred in new coffins and brought to the Pro-Cathedral of 
the Holy Name.' 

As the building of the new Metropolitan Cathedral is not 
likely to take place in the near future, Holy Name Church 
will probably be Dr. Porter's resting place for many years to 
come. 
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Additional information. In order to complete the picture, 

a few extracts are here added, culled 
from The Letters of the Late Father George Porter, S.J., Arch¬ 
bishop of Bombay (London, 1801). 

Father George Porter had no episcopal aspirations: 4 You 
may imagine my surprise and horror at the news of my nomi¬ 
nation. I was perfectly helpless, and no one else could help 
me. You can imagine what 44 fitting ” in London involved. 

I do not remember to have passed through three such w T eeks 
as the three first of last January’ (5-4-1887). 

In Bombay there were plenty of disappointments in store 
for him: ‘My work has fairly begun. The small part, sitting 
for photos, taking part in public meetings, presiding at pri/c 
distributions in schools, etc. A great field of patience opens 
before me’ (18-3-1887). ‘As yet I have done no preaching, nor 
have I heard a single confession’ (16-3-1887). 4 This Bombay 

life is very strange and very unlike anything I have known 
before. I seldom hear a confession, preach very rarely, not for 
want of w r ill, but for want of a church and congregation that 
can understand me’ (5-5-1887). 

The language problem was an almost insurmountable obstacle: 

I I am by way of being at work, but the work is of a novel kind, 
and I find it rather bewildering. The language or rather 
languages rather stand in our way. A Brahman teacher takes 
me in hand every morning for half an hour, and torments me 
with strange letters and stranger sounds; my throat and nose 
attempt performances never before known to them. In the end 
I hope to learn the prayers and catechism in Marathi. With 
Hindustani I hope to advance a little further ’ (21-4-1887). * The 
languages form a great difficulty. I ought to know at least 
Hindustani and Marathi: I am learning Marathi. The alpha¬ 
bet is a very strange one. I find it hard’ (5-5-1887). ‘The 
gift of languages will be given after long and hard study. The 
Marathi alphabet has given me a week’s work * (28-4-1887). 

It was a back-breaking task for a man of sixty-two: ‘ My pro¬ 
gress in Marathi and Hindustani has not been very great; I 
can spare so little time for them. I live in hope of more leisure 
later on’ (2-8-1887). 

As regards his relations with his clergy he wrote as follows: 
'You ask me about my clergy. Two live with me at the Fort. 
Father McDonough, an Irishman, edits the Examiner , Father 

.. my secretary, is a German. Bombay belongs to the 

German Province, S.J., and I suppose between Fathers and 
Brothers they reach the number of 50, mostly employed in two 
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large Colleges of St. Xavier with 1,300 students, of whom 400 
are non-Christians, and St. Mary’s, a boarding-school with 150 
boarders, all Christians, and perhaps 100 day-scholars, in part 
non-Christians. Some of the Fathers take care of the Boys’ 
Orphanage at Bandra, which remains under my jurisdiction, 
although in the diocese of Damaun under Goa ’ (27-5-1887). 

He wrote about the German Jesuits in a detached tone, and 
apparently he had no say in determining either their occupa¬ 
tional pursuits or their place of residence. 

4 The native clergy are about twenty; four at the Cathedral, 
the others in single missions as a rule ’ (Ibidem); and he took 
a special interest in their spiritual welfare: 4 The native priests 
are making their retreat [at Khandala], and I want to be near 
them \ he wrote from Khandala on April 28th, 1887. 4 The 

natives, clergy and laity, are of a peculiar race, not at all easy 
to manage. So far I keep very well with the native clergy, and 
hope to continue on good terms; they w r ork well according to 
their lights’ (27-5-1887). 

He does his best to guide them: 4 The native priests (not all 
of them) from the dioceses of Poona and Bombay, seventeen in 
number, are going through their annual retreat [at Khandala] 
under my direction. Last year I came to see them [during their 
retreat], and to give them one or two instructions. This year 
I give the whole retreat ’ (11-4-1888). 

There was little danger of any wordy warfare between His 
Grace and the Indian priests. During his pastoral visit to 
Juvem: ‘At one o’clock we dined, the company consisting of 
three native priests not knowing English. However we got 
through dinner, pleasantly enough’ (11-1-1888). 4 The native 

clergy arc about twenty in number, good men, hardworking ’ 
(3-2-1888). 

His episcopal visitations were comparatively few and far be¬ 
tween. Karachi: ' Early next month I ought to go to Sind, to 
Karachi . . . there are rumours that Sind and Baluchistan are 
to be separated from the Archdiocese of Bombay. I shall not be 
sorry to lose these countries. I cannot look after them, and I 
cannot help them’ (28-10-1887). 4 The visit to Karachi was on 
the whole a pleasant change and consoled me by the evidence of 
the good work doing there' (25-11-1887). 4 By every mail I ex¬ 
pect a document from Rome, erecting Sind and Baluchistan into 
a bishopric or a prefecture-apostolic’ (6-11-1887). 

This was in 1887. The ‘document* was a slow traveller, if 
ever there was one. Sind was separated from the Archdiocese 
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and given in charge to the Dutch Franciscans, in 1934, nearly 
half a century later. 

Bhavnagar and Ahmednagar: * I have since made my visit to 
Bhavnagar in Kathiawar. On my way home I stayed a few days 
at Ahmednagar to pay my respects to the Governor, Lord Reay, 
who was then on tour, and to see the place ’ (15-12-1887). 

Juvem and Tara; 4 1 left Bombay at 5.30 a.m. in a carriage 
and pair with my Vicar General. After a pleasant, I might say 
a cool drive, we arrived at the borders of a plain about a mile 
across, which is covered by the sea when the tides are high. At 
present the tides are not high, so the plain is of mud with occa¬ 
sional pools of water. Here we exchanged the carriage for 
bullock-carts, which carried us slowly but safely to the other 
side. Another short mile on terra in the same carts, and we 
found ourselves at the church of St. Joseph in the small island 
of Juvem. At 8 a.m. I said Mass before a crowded congregation 
of native Christians, very few of whom speak a word of English. 
After Mass I confirmed I should think upwards of sixty persons. 
This was followed by the kissing of the ring, for which the 
natives cherish a special devotion. Everyone, young and old, 
even babies in arms, put in an appearance. About 10 a.m. the 
religious ceremony was over. A cup of coffee followed. And 
after the coffee, the inevitable address, accompanied as usual by 
some petitions. 

4 At 3 p.m. we got into the bullock-cart again; a band was 
hired—two tomtoms and one Indian clarinet supposed to imitate 
the human voice (a very nasal and harsh model must have been 
copied), and the band headed a procession in easy order of all 
the available men and boys at Juvem; and so we journeyed, 
being excellently well shaken, through palm-groves on the sea¬ 
shore to Tara, w r herc there is a small chapel, served from Juvem. 
Here we met the Christian population, men and women, old 
and young; again, kissing of the ring, etc. From Tara back in 
bullock-cart to the place where we left our carriage in the morn¬ 
ing, and a continuation of the shaking. A very pleasant drive 
in the cool of the evening brought us back to Fort Chapel after 
6 p.m.’ (11-1-1888). 

Candolim and Culven: 4 Last Saturday I left Bombay on a 
short pastoral visitation. On Sunday morning (at Candolim) . . . 
Mass and Confirmation, breakfast, address, abuse of the parish 
priest before his face. ... At 3 p.m. I started in palanquin for 
Culvem. . . . Culvem pleased me very much, it is a very happy 
parish in the hands of an excellent native priest 4 (30-11-1888). 

4 At Candolim, I had to listen to an address and then to a series 
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of complaints against the parish priest, who was present and 
defended himself vigorously' (30-11-1888). 

Archbishop Porter was a good friend to the religious Sisters 
working in Bombay: ‘I have two communities of nuns: the 
Filles de la Croix from Liege who take care of an Orphanage 
and Foundling Home and do their work very well. Besides, I 
have the Nuns of Jesus and Mary from Lyons; the teaching in 
the city of Bombay is in their hands. They have a difficult 
task to compete with the highly educated Protestant Sisters and 
ladies who came out from England ’ (3-2-1888). 

His failure to acquire a speaking knowledge of any of the 
Indian languages—Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati—was a sore trial 
to him: 'I often wonder why I was sent here. I do not seem 
to be able to do anything, but I believe God has His designs, 
perhaps the testing is to be for my own soul' (29-2-1887). ‘ The 

native Christians speak half a dozen languages, none of which 
I understand' (3-2-1888). 

The trial was all the greater, because he was a highly gifted 
man. Every day he spent from five to six hours at his desk, 
reading and writing; but feeling hopelessly at a loss because he 
could not get into touch with the members of his flock. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there was no getting over the language difficulty. 

In the course of the year 1888, his health became worse: 4 Now 
I will tell you how I was brought to death's door. For some 
time I had felt myself running down, then a fever caught hold 
of me. . . . The doctor came. ... He tried for a week to master 
it, but in vain; so I asked him to let me go to Kirkee, five hours 
by rail. The journey was too much for me, and for three days 
I was in real danger, and received the last sacraments, but rest 
and a good doctor pulled me through, my fever has gone, and 
I am regaining my strength. But I am not allowed to return 
to Bombay for some time. Another warning! I have had so 
many since my first illness at Liverpool. I hope each one makes 
me more anxious to make good use of the time left me' 
(5-7-1888). 

The thought of death was often in his mind: ‘The Tablet 
announced the death of my brother, Very Reverend Thomas 
Porter, Vicar-Apostolic, of Jamaica. . . . Life glides past so quickly 
and silently. My turn cannot be distant' (5-7-1888). ‘ Naturally 
the death of my brother gave me much matter for meditation. 
Why was he taken! Had I been taken, was I ready for the 
summons?' (26-10-1888). 

In the following year, 1889, he was fighting a losing battle: 

4 The weather in Bombay has been unusually oppressive, and 
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I was beginning to feel rather out of sorts, so I fled up to 
Khandala ’ (22-5-1889). 4 Since I left Bombay I have been under 

a prolonged attack of suppressed gout, and last week Brother 
Fever came on the scene ' (1-7-1889). 4 The gout has not finally 

left me, but at present it does not hinder me from getting about, 
it leaves the brain free. Next month [October, 1889] I shall 
leave Bombay and visit some of the stations ’ (21-7-1889). 

These plans were never carried out. He did not live to the 
end of the month. He died on the afternoon of Saturday, 
September 28th, 1889. 

1 H. II, 200. 

D’Sa M.: History of Catholic Church . . ., II, 222. 

H. II, 178. 

D’Sa M.: op. cit 222-224. 

H. II, 239. 



XXIV. THE DOUBLE JURISDICTION 
AFTER 1886 

OUTSIDE THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BOMBAY 

Bv the Concordat of 188(5 the right of patronage was consider¬ 
ably curtailed; nevertheless, it continued to hold sway beyond 
the narrow confines of the Portuguese dominions in India. For 
example, the spiritual domain of the Padroado dioceses of 
Cochin and Mylapore lay entirely outside Portuguese India, 
while the greater part of the diocese of Damaun and a smaller 
portion of the archdiocese of Goa were likewise located in 
British territory. All would have been well if there had been 
a hard and fast line of demarcation between the Padroado and 
the Propaganda dioceses. Unfortunately, in several instances no 
such separating boundaries were fixed by the men who nego¬ 
tiated the Concordat. On the contrary, the Padroado Prelates 
were granted jurisdiction over sundry places within Propaganda 
dioceses. These places, scattered over a wide area, were like 
solitary rocks of Padroado formation in the midst of the Pro¬ 
paganda sea. 

These concessions to Padroado of jurisdictional areas within 
Propaganda dioceses were made in deference to Portugal, mainly 
on behalf of the newly-erected diocese of Mylapore. Mylapore 
had hardly any territory to speak of—just two strips of land, 
the one near Mylapore and the other round Tanjore. This 
explains why in the Concordat of 1886 Mylapore was adjudged 
twenty-two extra-territorial churches: 3 in Calcutta, 5 in Decca, 
and 14 in the Madura Mission or the diocese of Trichinopoly. 
This was in 1886. In the course of the following year the 
Portuguese authorities took advantage of the conciliatory spirit 
shown by the Holy See, and obtained another five extra¬ 
territorial churches in Madras for the diocese of Mylapore, and 
also the ‘ City Chapel * of Poona for the archdiocese of Goa. 

If the Roman authorities made these concessions in the hope 
of putting an end to the Padroado-Propaganda conflict, they 
were disappointed. Before the signing of the Concordat of 
1886, the double jurisdiction was the source of endless trouble 
between the Holy See and the Crown of Portugal. After 1886 
and 1887 the conflict centred round Their Lordships the 
23 
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Padroado and Propaganda Prelates in charge of the respective 
dioceses. Meanwhile in those places where the double juris¬ 
diction continued to be in force—in Trichinopoly and Madras, 
in Bengal and Assam, and in Poona—the laity took no notice 
of the change of leadership, and carried on the struggle as of old. 

The following Pastoral letter of Archbishop Goethals is illu¬ 
minating. In 1887 His Grace wrote to the faithful of the arch¬ 
diocese of Calcutta: ' You are at liberty to repair to the Padroado 
churches of Our Lady of Dolours [at Calcutta] and of Bandel 
and Chinsurah, whenever you like. You may attend there the 
divine services, make your confession and go to Communion— 
except in the matter of fulfilling your Easter duties. But you 
are not allowed to resort there for the sacraments of baptism, 
confirmation and marriage, the administration of which is beyond 
the faculties of the clergy of these churches [so far as you are 
concerned]. Neither can you be absolved there of sins especially 
reserved in the Archdiocese, nor can you receive from the priests 
of these parishes absolution or the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
in your homes, when you are ill/ 

All very complicated and not particularly edifying! When 
people belonging to different jurisdictions wished to marry, fur¬ 
ther regulations had to be observed. The banns were to be read 
in both churches; dispensations from impediments were to be 
given by the prelate of the bride; the marriage ceremony had 
to take place in the parish church of the bride; after the marriage 
the bride followed the jurisdiction of the husband, nor did she 
revert to her former jurisdiction when her husband died; in 
the same household parents and children must belong to the 
same jurisdiction. 

Unfortunately, the stole fees figured largely in the double¬ 
jurisdiction imbroglio, notably the offerings made to the clergy 
on the occasion of a funeral. A Propaganda priest was not 
entitled to bury a deceased Padroado subject and pocket the 
fee, and of course the Padroado priest was bound by a similar 
rule. In poorer parishes the quarrels which occasionally arose 
about a trifling sum of money, are not necessarily attributable 
to greed—in many cases the stole fees were just an integral part 
of the meagre allowance granted to a priest for his support. 

However, the predominating feeling in these unholy bicker¬ 
ings was sometimes one of pique. The present writer still re¬ 
members a certain funeral that took place in Bombay in the 
1920's. The deceased person was a spinster, a good Catholic 
woman, who for years had rendered herself useful in the church 
in which she always worshipped. When illness brought her 
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low, she was taken in, free of charge, by some nursing Sisters, 
in whose home she died penniless. Without giving the matter 
another thought, the priest of the church, which she had always 
attended, went to the nursing home for the last funeral rites. 
On his arrival there, his spiritual ministrations were taken excep¬ 
tion to by another priest, who bade him desist, because the 
deceased belonged to the other jurisdiction: 4 You had better 
wait, I will go and fetch her parish priest/ 

Meanwhile the hearse was kept waiting, and so were the few 
mourners who had turned up for the burial. After an hour 
or so, the parish priest arrived, recited the last prayers, and 
then told the other priest: 4 Now you may bury her/ and he 
added 4 No offence intended, but as a matter of principle, I have 
to assert my right/ 

The parish priest was of course in the right, and the other 
priest had been caught napping. In places where the double 
jurisdiction obtained, the priest in charge could not afford to 
make mistakes of this kind, lest he be guilty of infractions of 
the established regulations, and his ministrations be illicit or 
even invalid. Any negligence was liable to lead to trouble; an 
alleged breach of the double-jurisdiction regulations set the 
wheels of inquiry in motion. This meant an exchange of letters 
between the Bishop of the diocese and the Padroado Prelate, 
who both alike, for the sake of peace, insisted on the strict 
observance of the established rules. If it was clear that the 
priest had acted in excess of his rights, he received an episcopal 
reprimand. 

Fortunately, the priest was not left unaided to cope with a 
difficult situation. His catechist was usually a local man, who 
without being a canonist knew well enough in practice the 
double-jurisdiction regulations. But even if he were on his 
guard, a priest might find himself entangled. Difficulties cropped 
up in all the places where the double jurisdiction system was 
in force; in the diocese of Trichinopoly, in Madras city, in the 
town of Poona, in Bengal and in Assam. So long as these dis¬ 
sensions centred round individuals, the Bishop of the diocese 
and the Padroado Prelate resigned themselves to the inevitable. 
But there were occasions when more grievous disturbances inter¬ 
fered seriously with the peace of the Catholic community. 

For example, serious trouble arose in the town of Poona. 
The congregation of the 4 City Chapel * were overjoyed when 
they learned in 1887 that, contrary to the arrangement in the 
Concordat of 1886, their church would remain under the juris¬ 
diction of the Archbishop of Goa. Thereupon the parishioners 
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of St. Anne's daimed the same privilege for themselves and their 
church on the ground that St. Anne’s was a filial chapel of the 
* City Chapel Their contention was not accepted by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. The Bishop of Poona, the Archbishop 
of Goa, the Delegate Apostolic were all three against them. 
But there was no reasoning with them. They refused to hand 
over St. Anne’s to the Bishop of Poona, and the church was 
locked up and unused. This was in 1887 or 1888. They held 
out for about eight years, and it was not till 1896 that they 
yielded and handed over the keys to the Bishop of Poona. But 
they continued to feel keenly their discomfiture, and the old 
Goan congregation gradually dispersed, and St. Anne’s was used 
for the Madrasis. 

But the Poona trouble, however, was a gentle breeze in com¬ 
parison with the hurricane of confusion which swept over the 
diocese of Trichinopoly. In the Madura Mission the fourteen 
Padroado churches adjudged to the diocese of Mylapore became 
centres of considerable religious and civil unrest. This was 
notably the case in those localities where there were two 
churches, one belonging to the Padroado and another to Pro¬ 
paganda. The inhabitants, though members of the caste, were 
often at loggerheads because of their divided allegiance between 
two rival jurisdictions. The same deplorable state of affairs 
obtained between people of neighbouring villages ecclesiastically 
at variance. 

The whole account of these distressing occurrences has never 
been written, and probably never will be. The system which 
gave rise to them belongs now to the past, and it may not serve 
a useful purpose to reopen old sores. But there is an abundant 
source of information available in the archives of the Madura 
Mission. It was for many years the custom in Madura to honour 
the memory of its deceased pangouswamis (i.e., missionary priests 
incharge of several villages at the time when no parishes properly 
so called yet existed) by publishing a rather full biography. In 
these biographical sketches those who are interested in the matter 
will find for themselves that the story of the double jurisdiction 
system in the diocese of Trichinopoly is a long tale of woe. 

THE DOUBLE JURISDICTION IN BOMBAY 

From 1794 to 1886 The double jurisdiction in Bombay was 
and afterwards. originally of British origin. In 1794 the 
civil authorities, in a compromising mood, 
gave orders that the Bombay churches should be divided between 
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the Carmelites and the Goa clergy. They were anxious to please 
everybody, leaving the Catholic inhabitants free to throw in 
their lot with either Propaganda or Padroado. 

This unorthodox settlement, though altogether ultra vires , was 
acquiesced in by the vicars-apostolic and the archbishops of 
Goa. It was also tacitly accepted by the ecclesiastical authori¬ 
ties at Rome; and in the Concordat of 1886 it was provided that 
the double jurisdiction in Bombay should continue as before. 
The status quo was exactly preserved. Each side retained what 
it had, and there were no transfers to be made. Gloria Church, 
Cavel with Sonapur, Salva^ao, St. Michael s and Sion remained 
in possession of Padroado. In theory, there was not any room 
left for discord between Padroado and Propaganda in Bombay. 
In practice, dissensions ensued, mainly owing to the determina¬ 
tion of the Portuguese authorities at home and in India to 
preserve in Bombay the memory of their country’s former 
greatness. 

Episcopal sees. The first Bishop of the newly-erected diocese 
of Damaun, Dom Antonio Pedro de Castro, 
Archbishop ad honorem of Cranganore, arrived in Bombay on 
June 16th, 1887. Three days later he took possession of his 
diocese in Gloria Church, Mazagon. This act was objected to; 
His Lordship was Bishop, not of Bombay, but of Damaun. 
Father D’Sa’s account in his History of the Diocese of Damaun 
is too plausible to be taken for granted: ‘The legality of the 
act was questioned, but His Grace gave ample explanation in 
support of his conduct to the rightful ecclesiastical authorities.’ 1 
The adjective ‘ ample * is here out of place, since the legality 
of the procedure was a moot point. 

When His Grace took possession of the diocese of Damaun 
in Gloria Church, he was preparing the way for making that 
church his Cathedral. The Delegate Apostolic, Archbishop 
Ajuti, became aware of this and wrote in a letter dated July 
12th, 1887, that the Bishop of Damaun had expressed a wish 
to have a Cathedral and fix his ordinary residence in Bombay. 
* This ’, remarked the Delegate Apostolic, ‘ would be altogether 
against the wish of the Holy See and the agreement with 
Portugal/ From another letter of July 19th we learn that the 
Bishop also wished to have his diocesan seminary at Bombay. 

In the course of time the Bishop was informed that the Holy 
See wanted the Cathedral to be in Damaun: ‘ As to residence, 
let the Bishop of Damaun be admonished that he ought to reside 
habitually, and during the time prescribed by the Council of 
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Trent, near his Cathedral Church of Damaun; that he cannot 
reside in Bombay for a longer time than three months; but he 
is free during the rest of the year for good reasons to live in 
Bandra.’ 

In point of fact the Bishop of Damaun resided permanently 
at Colaba in Bombay. This seems to have been tolerated, but 
never sanctioned officially. Father Hull's comment is here 
quoted: 1 Although the technical abnormality of the practice was 
sometimes remarked upon, I do not think that any formal objec¬ 
tion was ever raised by the successive Archbishops of Bombay.’ 3 
Father Hull was apparently unaware of Archbishop Porter’s view 
of the case: ‘ The [Padroado] native Christians are sincerely 
attached to Portugal, or rather to the native clergy of Goa, who 
are clever enough to identify themselves with Portugal. The 
designing men who lead the native Christians will not give up 
their game without a struggle. They talk of building an opposi¬ 
tion Cathedral and Seminary in Bombay. So far I have main¬ 
tained a masterly inactivity, and my ignoring their intrigues has 
somewhat paralysed them.* 

One point made by the Archbishop of Bombay is borne out 
by the existing documents. After 1886 the Padroado movement 
in Bombay became tinged with politics. Thus we are told that 
for the purpose of an episcopal residence in Bombay the old 
Augustinian Hospice at Colaba was utilised, and extensive addi¬ 
tions were made in the form of a bungalow and a chapel 4 at 
the expense of the State ', i.e., of the Portuguese Government. 
The latter did not intend to establish Portuguese rule in Bombay, 
but they did mean to maintain the pre-Concordat prestige of 
His Most Faithful Majesty of Portugal. 

The new Dabul Church. The erection of this church had a 

political background. The first Dabul 
Church, dedicated to Our Lady of Happy Voyage and built in 
1872 in pre-Concordat days, was intended to supply the spiritual 
needs of the many Goans flocking to Bombay to earn a livelihood. 
It was a small affair, only large enough for only 300 people. 
This church was afterwards named St. Francis Xavier’s some 
time before the signing of the Concordat of 1886. It was already 
mentioned as St. Francis Xavier’s in the annexure of June 23rd, 
1886, to the Concordat. 

At the time of the Concordat, a plan was on foot to enlarge 
the church. Accordingly an adjacent plot of ground was bought, 
separated from the already existing church by a three-foot wide 
municipal lane. It was hoped that this lane could easily be 
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acquired on payment of the price fixed by the municipality. 
But the city’s governing body refused to sell. Thus the scheme 
of extending the church fell through. Nevertheless, it was 
resolved to add an annexe to the church, a continuation of the 
old building across the intervening narrow street. But when 
building started, the Concordat had been signed, and it was 
pointed out to the parties concerned that the detached annexe 
was equivalently a new church, the raising of which was an 
infringement of the status quo established by the Concordat. 

The Portuguese authorities at Goa were as interested in the 
new Dabul Church as in the episcopal residence at Colaba. 
They saw in it a rallying point of the Goan community in 
Bombay, the Egregia Nacional de Dabul , ‘ The Goan National 
Church of Dabulas it came to be called—the name itself 
demonstrating amply the political aspect of the post-Concordat 
pro-Padroado agitation in Bombay. 

Accordingly the Goa authorities rejoiced with the Bishop of 
Damaun when it was decreed in Rome on September 25th, 1886, 
that 4 considering the peculiar circumstances, the permission [for 
the building of the new church] may be granted to the Bishop 
of Damaun.’ Thereupon the building operations were pro¬ 
ceeded with and were finished in 1891. But the Portuguese 
authorities and the Bishop of Damaun, were not pleased by the 
Roman decree of the same date, September 25th, 1886, that * all 
the Goans who go to Bombay are not to be ascribed to the 
Church of Dabul;’ in their case, 4 Let the ordinary law be 
observed.* This decision gave rise to a widespread agitation in 
which the Padroado clergy, the Goan laity and the Portuguese 
authorities made common front against the ridiculous preten¬ 
sions of Propaganda in Bombay. 

Beginning of widespread During the early days of the double¬ 
agitation. jurisdiction (1794-1886), the Catholics 

of Bombay enjoyed much freedom. 
There were Padroado and Propaganda churches, and it rested 
with the people to choose one or other, just as they pleased. 
There were no parochial boundaries, nor did their place of 
domicile affect their right to worship wherever they liked. 
People had got accustomed to this practice and were not pre¬ 
pared for the new and more rigid rules. The Concordat of 
June 23rd, 1886, contained premonitory signs of impending 
changes. For the first time, the idea of territorial jurisdiction 
was envisaged. The Concordat spoke of 4 churches with their 
establishments belonging to the Bishop of Damaun ’. 
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Those of the Padroado side were seriously perturbed by the 
decision of September 25th, 1886: the Bishop of Damaun was 
allowed to enlarge the Dabul Church, but its parish priest was 
told that he could not claim as his own all the Goans coming 
to Bombay. This decision, however, was in the nature of a 
private answer to a question submitted to Rome, probably by 
the Delegate Apostolic, and not given city-wide publicity. There 
were as yet no disturbances. But things came to a head, when 
on November 2nd, 1888, Archbishop Porter published in the 
Examiner the official papal decrees of September 25th, 1886. 
The following summary of them has been given by Father Hull: 

(1) A list or catalogue was ordered to be drawn up of all the 
persons in Bombay Island who were attached to the Padroado 
churches at the time of the signing of the Concordat; and these 
(with their descendants later on) were the only persons who 
enjoyed exemption (i.e., were not under the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Bombay). 

(2) The Goans who came afterwards to Bombay could not be 
ascribed to the Church of Dabul, they must follow the ordinary 
law (that is, the territorial law, by which they would become 
subjects of the Archbishop of Bombay). 

(3) The exempted places (i.e., not under the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Bombay) were only the churches, schools and 
other institutions mentioned in the Concordat, together with 
the houses and gardens (called compound) continuously adjoin¬ 
ing the churches and institutions, all as they existed at the time 
of the Concordat. 

(4) The recently completed chapel of Worli, however, might 
under the circumstances be conceded to Damaun, as an addi¬ 
tional exempted church and compound. 

(5) Also the enlargement of the church of Dabul beyond the 
actual compound might under the circumstances be allowed. 

(6) Still these were exceptional cases. As a general principle 
it was not allowed to enlarge the exempted compounds. 
Churches, schools, etc. could only be enlarged, or new ones 
erected within the existing compounds. 

(7) The exempted Bishop (His Grace of Damaun) could be 
allowed to build churches and schools outside the exempted 
compound. But if he did so, he had no ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion over them, they would fall under the jurisdiction of the 
territorial bishop in whose territory they stand (the Archbishop 
of Bombay). 

Briefly, the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Damaun was locally 
restricted to those places on which the Padroado churches stood 
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and their compounds. His spiritual jurisdiction extended over 
the Goans in Bombay at the time of the Concordat and their 
descendants. 3 

Two warlike committees. Even before the publication of these 

decrees on November 2nd, 1888, a 
fairly widespread movement had started in Bombay and Goa 
in support of the falling fortunes of Portugal. The Vigilance 
Committee in Goa and the Padroado Defence Committee in 
Bombay probably set up in 1887, encouraged sundry Christian 
communities in various parts of India to persevere in their plead¬ 
ings with Rome to be allowed to remain under Padroado. In 
September 1887, one of the leaders of the Padroado Defence 
Committee travelled to Lisbon, where he interviewed officials, 
ministers of State, senators and even the King and Queen. 

He also wrote to the Papal Nuncio: 4 1 am authorized to 
declare that my constituents, who know Propaganda too well 
and therefore hate it, will prefer to swell the ranks of some 
other religious sect, involving the whole of India in a frightful 
schism. Today they bow respectfully to the Pope. The time 
will come when Rome will humble itself at the feet of India. 
I advise the Pope to make a concession today; and I believe 
that Your Most Reverend Excellency, as a good Catholic Prelate, 
will not remain indifferent to the threatened rupture in the 
bosom of the Church to which you belong.’ 4 In this unfortu¬ 
nate letter the poor man gave himself completely away. He was 
not swayed by religious motives, he was sponsoring a political 
movement, and was ready to turn renegade if his threats proved 
ineffective. 

After the publication on November 2nd, 1888, of the papal 
decrees of September 25th of that year, the Padroado Defence 
Committee in Bombay came forward as the leading opponents 
of this new order of things. On November 18th, 1888, a mass 
meeting of Goans was held in the Sir Framjee Cowasjee Hall. 
No report of the proceedings of this meeting is available, but 
its general tone may be gathered from a circular issued in those 
days. The author of the circular spoke of 4 those bitter enemies 
of the Portuguese Royal Patronage, those degenerate disciples 
of St. Ignatius of Loyola, (and) those so-called members of the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide.’ He called them 'hungry 
wolves, disloyal usurpers of the rights and prerogatives of the 
Crown of Portugal, a diabolical sect, usurping and spoliating 
our churches'. 5 

He made a stirring appeal to the parishioners of Dabul 
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Church: ‘To you, proud and intrepid parishioners of Dabul, 
to you worthy sons of Goa, more than [to] all Catholics, we 
[address ourselves; and] solicit your hearty assistance and co¬ 
operation, [in order] to prove to the Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide that we shall prefer to be regarded as schismatics, in imita¬ 
tion of the most worthy Rev. Ex-Vicar General A. M. Soares 
and other colleagues of grateful memory, rather than allow the 
Concordat to be torn up and the church of Dabul to belong, 
as our bitter enemies pretend, to the jurisdiction of the Arch¬ 
bishop (Roman Catholic) of Bombay/ 6 
Those who thus professed their readiness to abandon the Faith 
of their fathers and to set up a schismatical body, objectively 
speaking, sinned grievously, if not in deed, at least in thought 
and word, even if they did not carry out their threat. The 
threat here quoted was carried out in Ceylon, where the schism 
was actually accomplished under a priest named Alvarez. Hence 
it is known as the ‘ Alvarez Schism \ According to Father D’Sa, 
the schism lasted about 15 years, when the followers of Alvarez 
made their submission to the Archbishop of Colombo; but their 
leader remained obdurate to the end. 

The same Alvarez also supported the malcontents of two 
churches in South Kanara, Udayavar and Kalianpur. The 
parishioners of Udayavar in a short time made their peace with 
the Bishop of Mangalore, ‘ but those of Kalianpur have persisted 
in their revolt to this day'—so wrote Father Hull in 1930. 

None supported the schismatic priest Alvarez, his followers in 
Ceylon and those whom he duped in South Kanara; they were 
condemned by all. But strangely, the Bombay threat to start 
a schism was made with impunity and not censured. 

The Anglo-Lusitano. Meanwhile the Padroado Defence 
Committee carried on its vilifying 
campaign in the columns of its local organ, the Anglo-Lusitano . 
This paper, founded by Mr. Mascarenhas, a former assistant- 
editor to Bishop Meurin’s A India Catholica, started printing 
on July 8th, 1886. Two years later, on November 8th, 1888, it 
published a vehement leading article against the papal decrees 
of 1888, within a week of their appearance in the Examiner of 
November 2nd. 

The permission to enlarge Dab'ul Church was declared to be 
a farce; for the accompanying decree, forbidding the immigrant 
Goans to attach themselves to that church, would simply 
extinguish the Dabul Church and force Goan subjects into the 
jurisdiction of Propaganda. The whole theory of ‘ exemption * 
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was condemned as an absurdity, a novelty in Canon Law, a 
scandal in the eyes of the illustrated [ = enlightened] public, an 
invention to extinguish the Padroado in India. The decrees 
were, in short, a conspiracy of Propaganda to cancel 
the Concordat [of 1886] and annihilate the Patronage, to which 
the Holy See had been induced to lend itself by false information 
got up by insidious intrigue. 4 The decrees cannot and ought 
not to be accepted by us. Hence the Portuguese Government 
is urged to take up this question of life or death to the Padroado 
in India/ 7 

Among those who took exception to the intemperate language 
of the Anglo-Lusitano was the Delegate Apostolic, Archbishop 
Ajuti: 'I have written to the Bishop of Damaun, exposing to 
him the necessity and grave obligation of addressing his people 
to inspire them with respect to the Holy See and its decisions. 
His silence under the circumstances has the appearance of con¬ 
nivance and approbation of what is going on *—November 16th, 
1888. 

On November 17th, 1888, this Prelate did issue a Pastoral; 
but according to Father Hull, as far as one can gather from 
allusions to it, it rather dwelt on the widespread disturbances 
and excitement caused by the decrees than on the duty of respect¬ 
ful and tranquil submission to them. Archbishop Ajuti was not 
pleased. On December 20th, 1888, he wrote: 4 The way of act¬ 
ing of the Bishop of Damaun has given great pain to the Holy 
Father, and he [the Bishop of Damaun] is the direct cause of 
all that is happening and of the intervention of the Portuguese 
Government/ 

From this it may be gathered that the Portuguese Government 
had entered the lists and had started negotiations in Rome for 
the modification of the papal decrees. Archbishop Porter 
drafted a formal letter to His Holiness, to be signed by some 
of the Propaganda bishops, in which they complained of * the 
Goan agitation all over India, which is directed from Bombay, 
and of the very coarse and scurrilous language used by the Anglo- 
Lusitano against the Congregation of Propaganda, against the 
bishops and priests, and even against the Delegate Apostolic \ 
They hoped that His Holiness would not be influenced by the 
support which Portugal gives to this agitation, and they asked 
that 4 the decisions communicated to us after long and careful 
deliberation might not be altered \ 
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Cardinal Rampolla’s When the above-mentioned episcopal 

letter. petition was about to be dispatched to 

Rome, the Apostolic Delegate received 
on January 1 5th, 1889, a letter from Cardinal Rampolla, Papal 
Secretary of State. His Eminence referred to the Anglo-Lusitano 
in terms of strong disapproval; and he was not speaking from 
information received, he had read the paper for himself. 4 This 
paper [the Anglo-Lusitano], as if it had no other object in view 
than to keep the torch of dissension aflame between the two 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions existing in India after the Concordat, 
does not omit any occasion to cast gross insults against the 
Venerable Bishops of Propaganda and their missionaries. It 
speaks of them in the most unbecoming manner, it treats them 
as usurpers of others’ rights. 

4 It thinks it lawful to discuss and most bitterly to censure 
the decrees and acts of the Roman Congregation [Propaganda], 
feigning not to know, what everybody else knows, that they 
[Propaganda] arc the medium through which the Holy See com¬ 
municates its ordinances to the Catholic world. 

4 And it cannot be otherwise than with the most malignant 
art and with the intention to deceive simple people more easily 
that, after having passed such censures, it [the Anglo-Lusitano] 
eulogises the wisdom and benignity of the Holy Father Pope 
Leo XIII, humbly protesting to him their deepest subjection 
and obedience. 

4 Moreover, the same paper does not spare any trouble to find 
adherents to this insane resistance to the decrees of the Pontiff, 
which by it [the Anglo-Lusitano] is considered lawful; and [it] 
excites Catholics to rebellion by appealing to the passions of 
corrupt ignorant people. 

4 To this end it gave its effectual support in promoting a 
meeting which took place at Bombay in November last; which, 
though not a respectable one on account of the class of people 
that took part in it, was still very deplorable in consequence of 
the schismatic spirit with which its leaders were animated. 

4 Everyone knows that in the Catholic Church it is not per¬ 
mitted to laymen to mix themselves in discussions regarding 
religious matters, and to raise protests, even in the shape of 
petitions, against acts emanating from the Holy See, and by it 
declared definitive after long and careful consideration/ 

This letter did not contain any ecclesiastical censure, it was 
merely a strong denunciation of the views propounded in a 
violent and disrespectful manner in the Anglo-Lusitano, The 
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Cardinal requested the bishops in India to instruct their flocks, 
either forbidding or dissuading the laymen under their jurisdic¬ 
tion from reading the Anglo-Lusitano. The paper was not 
placed on the Index of forbidden books. The Cardinal's letter 
was published in Bombay and in Poona, and also by several 
other Prelates, among them the Archbishop of Goa. The Bishop 
of Damaun ignored it. 

A pamphlet. The publication of Cardinal Rampolla's letter 
stirred up a hornet's nest. The members of the 
Padroado Defence Committee treated the letter with contempt 
and immediately issued a pamphlet in reply. They did not 
deny the charges brought against them that they were trouble¬ 
makers; that they played a double game, praising the Pope and 
disparaging the papal Congregation of Propaganda; that they 
were leading people into error; and that they unwarrantably 
interfered in ecclesiastical affairs. These were matters of little 
moment. Instead, they put a false construction on a few inci¬ 
dental words, twisted their meaning and accused the Cardinal 
of having insulted the entire Goan community: * The Anglo- 
Lusitano excites Catholics to rebellion by appealing to the 
passions of corrupt ignorant people.' 

The authors of the pamphlet made capital use of this sentence; 
they protested that the Goan community was neither corrupt 
nor ignorant. The Cardinal was a base slanderer, sullying the 
fair name of the Goans and casting a slur on their character. 
Thus wrote the leaders of the Padroado Defence Committee, 
and the Goan community in Bombay joined in the chorus of 
indignation against the Papal Secretary of State. The Examiner 
of the time tried to pour oil on the troubled waters: 4 The 
phrase “ passions of corrupt and ignorant people" was not 
intended as a description of the community in general, but 
merely to point out the tendency of such writings to inflame the 
feelings of that turbulent and uneducated section which is found 
in every community.' 

The Memorial. Not the slightest notice was taken of this 
explanation by the members of the Padroado 
Defence Committee, who by this time had thrown every principle 
of Catholic propriety to the winds. Instead, they drew up a 
memorial which they addressed to the Portuguese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on March 1st, 1889. 
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Therein they mentioned the panic caused by the decrees of 
the Roman Congregation, which tended to extinguish the 
Padroado. They called for their annulment, and suggested a 
modification of the Concordat of 1886 on the lines of restoring 
to Padroado all the Christian communities which owed their 
origin to Portuguese missionary enterprise, if not throughout 
India, at least in the Presidency of Bombay. The Archbishop 
of Bombay should, in short, become Ordinary of Sind only and, 
in addition, might be granted jurisdiction over military 
chaplaincies, and convents and educational establishments 
belonging to Propaganda, not only in the Konkan but also in 
the Deccan, so that the Bishop of Poona could be superseded. 
In order to safeguard the royal prerogative of presenting candi¬ 
dates for four Propaganda bishoprics, the King should not be 
tied down to select one of three individuals proposed in a 
Propaganda-made list. Finally, as the presence of the Delegate 
Apostolic had been, if not positively prejudicial at least useless, 
it was suggested that in the interests of religion, of the royal 
patronage, and of the peace of the Church, the present 
Delegate should be recalled or at least deprived of all 
authority over the Padroado Bishops. By the Concordat 
of 1886, the Pope had the right to appoint bishops all 
over India, but the Concordat does not authorize him to 
appoint special delegates with power to direct and command 
the Padroado bishops. 

The Padroado Defence Committee made no secret of their 
memorial. It was published in a Portuguese newspaper, and an 
English translation of it was published in the Examiner of 
August 2nd, 1889. The Examiner’s only comment was a brief 
introductory note: 4 The following is a translation from a Lisbon 
paper, of a singular, not to say extraordinary, document, which, 
it appears, was forwarded some months ago to the Portuguese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on behalf of a body styling itself 
the Padroado Defence Committee .’ 

The correctness of the translation was never called in question. 
Why then did Don Antonio Pedro da Costa, Bishop of Damaun, 
residing at Col aba in Bombay, not raise his voice in protest and 
condemnation of this violent and disrespectful diatribe of his 
subjects against the Holy See, assuming the right to interfere 
in ecclesiastical affairs, telling His Holiness the Pope what he 
should do? In the month of November of the preceding year 
(1888) the Delegate Apostolic had already rebuked the Bishop 
of Damaun: 4 exposing to him the necessity and grave obligation 
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of addressing his people to inspire them with respect to the Holy 
See and its decisions. His silence under the circumstances has 
the appearance of connivance and approbation of what is going 
on \ This was in November 1888; and the Bishop of Damaun 
continued to follow the same policy of masterly inactivity in 
August 1889. 

The Reversal Notes Meanwhile the Delegate Apostolic, 
(April 18th, 1890). Their Lordships of Bombay and Poona, 

and other Prelates with them, were 
anxiously waiting for a reply from Rome to the episcopal peti¬ 
tion made by them in January 1888. In 1889 the Roman reply 
reached them: 4 His Holiness has been solicitous in the past to 
try and remove all inconveniences which were detrimental to 
the progress of religion; and it was not to be doubted that in the 
future, so far as the crooked circumstances allowed, he would 
endeavour to bring it about that the outcome of the matter 
should correspond to the general wishes, so that each diocese 
[Propaganda or Padroado] might enjoy a free and unhampered 
administration.’ It was clear from the Pope’s reply that changes 
were impending. 

These changes were officially announced on April 18th, 1890, 
when the Delegate Apostolic issued a new set of decrees, which 
have been called 4 Reversal Notes' because they set aside the 
papal orders of an earlier date. In brief, immigrant Goans 
could join any Padroado church of their choice, while Damaun 
subjects, coming to Bombay from Bassein or Bandra, had the 
same privilege. Further, any new churches, schools, or other 
institutions, built with the permission of the Holy See outside 
the exempted compounds, would come under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Damaun, and not fall under that of the Archbishop 
of Bombay. 

The Padroado Defence Committee were jubilant, and it has 
been stated by historians of a later date: 4 The agitators gained 
all they wanted.’ This is not correct, for many more demands 
were made than were actually granted. However, the Padroado 
Defence Committee had little share in this Padroado victory over 
Propaganda. Their memorial of March 1st, 1889, was not the 
incentive to negotiations between the Vatican and Portugal. 
In the episcopal petition drawn up earlier by Archbishop Porter 
on January 7th, 1889, it was hoped 4 that His Holiness will not 
be influenced by the support which Portugal gives to this agita¬ 
tion \ Two months before the memorial was published, the 
negotiations were already well under way. 
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Apart from this. Father D’Sa writes: ‘In 1890 the Bishop 
[of Damaun] was glad to receive the Reversal Notes . . . The 
Holy See . . . gave its decisions to the complete satisfaction of 
the Prelate [the Bishop of Damaun] through the influence of 
the Portuguese Government.’ 8 In other words, the Reversal 
Notes are attributable to Portugal’s interference at the instance 
of the Bishop of Damaun. The Delegate Apostolic confirms 
this: 4 He [the Bishop of Damaun] is the direct cause of all 
that is happening and of the intervention of the Portuguese 
Government.’ 

Father D'Sa’s account is in part misleading. 4 The Bishop of 
Damaun was glad to receive the Reversal Notes to the Concordat 
of 1886;’ and 4 The Holy See gave a kind consideration to the 
doubts that had arisen in connection with the double jurisdic¬ 
tion.’ No doubts about the Concordat of 1886 or about the 
double jurisdiction had anywhere arisen. The papal decision 
of 1886 and the papal decrees of 1888 were contested, and Rome 
reversed these decrees by the Reversal Notes. 

The political The interference of Portugal in the matter of 
background. the Reversal Notes gave a religio-political colour¬ 
ing to the final arrangement arrived at in 1890. 
From that time onwards the Padroado party in Bombay became 
more Portugal-minded. The clergy and the laity took their lead 
from their Prelate, of whom Archbishop Porter openly said that 
he was a good man, a true son of the Church and loyal 
to the Holy See, and at the same time a fervent Portuguese 
patriot. 

Hence the phrase 4 religio-political * does not mean that the 
Padroadists attempted political agitation in the Bombay 
Presidency. The British authorities had no misgivings about 
those Goans who made Bombay their permanent home, nor 
about the goodwill of those members of the Goan community 
who came in thousands to Bombay, stayed there for some time, 
and then left the City: The political element was restricted 
to the religious domain. The Goans never wavered in their 
allegiance to the Church, but cherished a strong affection for 
the ruler of Portugal. This revival of affection was one of the 
effects of the Reversal Notes, issued by Archbishop Ajuti at 
Ootacamund on April 18th, 1890. 

Naturally the Reversal Notes of 1890 provoked a certain 
amount of protest. Memorials were sent to the Delegate 
Apostolic and the Holy See, and free-lance pamphlets were like¬ 
wise published. This agitation went on for about two years. 
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till on September 30th, 1892, Mgr. Zaleski, who had become 
Delegate Apostolic in succession to Archbishop Ajuti (1891), put 
the quietus on the whole subject. He wrote to the Bishops 
concerned: 4 Public discussions on ecclesiastical organisation are 
only calculated to disturb the peace and should be altogether 
stopped/ The ship of the Reversal Notes was now safe in port. 

1 D’Sa M.: History of Damaun, 239. 

2-7 H. II, 203; 214; 206-207; 215; 216; 214-215. 

8 D’Sa M.: op . cit., 240. 
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XXV. ARCHBISHOP THEODORE DALHOFF 

(December 6th, 1891—May 12th, 1906) 

IN THE POONA DIOCESE 

Bishop Bernard Beiderlinden He was the first Jesuit 

(1887-1907). Bishop of the newly-erected 

diocese of Poona. He was 
consecrated together with Dr. Porter by the Delegate Apostolic, 
Archbishop Agliardi, at Allahabad, on February 27th, 1887. 
Archbishop Porter w r as then 62, and Bishop Beiderlinden 45. 
The former died in 1889, the latter in 1907, both in their 65th 
year. 

In 1887, when Bishop Beiderlinden took charge of the Poona 
diocese, its Jesuit personnel numbered 15 all told: 2 Brothers 
and 13 Fathers. One of these, a remarkable person, was Father 
George Bridges. He was born at Ramsgate in a Protestant 
home in 1818. He became a Catholic in 1845, and two years 
later joined the Jesuit novitiate. After completing his long 
years of religious training, he was at his own request sent to 
India, and landed in Bombay on November 18th, 1858. 

Pleading his dislike for crowded places, he was appointed 
military chaplain, living by himself and alone, without either 
Father or Brother as companion. Except for short periods, he 
led this solitary life for 41 years. He was very much a stranger 
to his brother-Jesuits in Poona and Bombay—an islander . . . 
and an island. He ended his days at Bhusaval, a busy railway 
station, where many trains pass but few passengers alight, and 
there he was quietly buried on November 27th, 1899. Why 
was Father Bridges so anxious to live in obscurity and to be 
held of little account? He was a great lover of Christ and tried 
to imitate Christ in His humility; he successfully hid from 
others that he was Sir George Talbot Bridges, Eighth Baronet of 
Goodneston in the County of Kent. 

Bishop Beiderlinden’s The cession of the City Chapel at 
regime. Poona to the Archbishop of Goa in 

1887 was not helpful to the newly- 
erected diocese of Poona and its first Bishop. It brought in an 
element of division among the members of the Catholic com- 
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munity at a time when united action was most desirable. From 
1850 onwards Bombay had been favoured, perhaps unduly; 
Poona had been relegated to the background. If in 1887 the 
Catholics of Poona had presented an unbroken front, they 
might have established themselves more firmly, and forestalled 
in some measure the educational activities of the members of 
other communities. However, the introduction of the double 
jurisdiction in Poona cannot be held responsible for the slow 
progress of the Catholics in the field of education. When Poona 
became a great educational centre and the home of colleges 
and schools, the Jesuits had neither the men nor the means to 
extend the existing St. Vincent’s High School; the opening of a 
college was out of question. Only if there had been a man like 
Bishop Meurin in Poona, something might have been done. 

Bishop Beiderlinden ruled the diocese for twenty years. The 
important events of his reign were the following: the founda¬ 
tion of the Kune Kathkari Settlement near Khandala by Brother 
Zimmer (1900); the extension of the Marathi Mission, where 
new stations were established at Walan (1889) and Sangamner 
(1894); the opening of new centres at Panchgani (1889), and at 
Hubli and Gadag in the Canarese country (1887); the extension 
of the Canarese Mission with the establishment of mission- 
stations at Padatgal (1894) and Assangi (1903); the opening of 
two Convent Girls’ Schools, the one at Igatpuri, the other at 
Panchgani by the Daughters of the Cross; the opening of new 
stations at Miraj (1891) and Manmad (1900). 

IN THE BOMBAY ARCHDIOCESE 

The Archbishop of Bombay Salsette was part of the dio- 
in Salsette. ccse of Damaun, where the 

Archbishop of Bombay had no 
jurisdiction, except in a few exempted places mentioned in the 
Concordat of 1886: St. Peter’s, St. Stanislaus’ Institution and St. 
Joseph’s Convent at Bandra, and the churches of Juvem, 
Gandolim, Culvem and Maney, together with a filial chapel at 
Tara attached to Juvem. Outside the precincts of these com¬ 
pounds the Archbishop of Bombay could not perform any 
episcopal functions; and Archbishop Porter, solemnly blessing 
on the seashore some boats of Koli fishermen who were his sub¬ 
jects, was accused by the Bishop of Damaun of having invaded 
his jurisdiction. 

The limited jurisdiction of the Archbishop was further cur¬ 
tailed by the secession of some 700 Koli fishermen, who went 
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over to the diocese of Damaun. These men fell out with their 
Bandra parish priest, because the latter refused to admit their 
claim to the custody of sundry articles belonging to their con¬ 
fraternity. Thereupon they created an unseemly disturbance 
in St. Peter's church. As there was no reasoning with them. 
Archbishop Dalhoff consented to their transferring their alle¬ 
giance to the Bishop of Damaun. The transfer took place with 
the permission of the local ecclesiastical authorities and was 
sanctioned by Rome. 

In 1924, Father D’Sa wrote in his History of the Diocese of 
Damaun : ‘In 1891, about 700 fishermen left the church of 
St. Peter and petitioned the Pope and the Royal Patron to be 
allowed to change jurisdiction/ 1 If they did write to Lisbon, 
His Majesty of Portugal must have been agreeably surprised! 
Father D’Sa adds: ‘They [the fishermen] were allowed to 
change their jurisdiction/ By the Pope or by the Royal Patron? 
One would like to see the relevant correspondence before accept¬ 
ing in toto Father D’Sa’s version. 

If the Archbishop of Bombay had built himself an episcopal 
residence in Salsette outside the compounds adjudged to him in 
the Concordat of 1886, his right would have been straightway 
challenged as an invasion of Padroado territory. If His Grace 
had walked about in Bandra as if he were in his own spiritual 
bailiwick, an outcry would have been raised against him as an 
intruder. However this is just what the Bishop of Damaun did 
in Bombay. 

The Bishop of Damaun The first Bishop of Damaun, Dom 
in Bombay. Antonio Pedro da Costa, took posses¬ 

sion of his diocese in Gloria Church 
at Mazagon on June 19th, 1887. His Excellency wished to have 
his Cathedral Church in Bombay and to establish his seminary 
there. These requests were not granted; and he was also in¬ 
structed by Rome that he should stay habitually, not in Bombay, 
but in his diocese, according to the rules laid down by the 
Council of Trent. However, His Excellency took up perma¬ 
nently residence at Colaba, in Bombay. 

His successor, Dom Sebastiao Jose Pereira, likewise took pos¬ 
session of the diocese of Damaun in Gloria Church. Father 
D’Sa writes: ‘ His Grace reached Bombay on January 6th, 1902, 
and made his solemn entry into the old Cathedral of Our Lady 
of Gloria at Mazagon/ 2 In writing this Father D’Sa was in 
error. At no time in the past has there ever been in Bombay 
4 an old Cathedral of Our Lady of Glory 
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Mgr. L. C. Pera, for many years the most important figure in 
the diocese of Damaun, wrote in 1925; 4 His Grace [Dom 
Sebastiao Jose Pereira] took charge of his new diocese on January 
6th, 1902, in the ancient Matriz (Mother-church) of N. S. da 
Gloria at Mazagon, visiting soon after his Cathedral situated in 
the age-old city and fortress of Damaun/ The editors of the 
Silver Jubilee Souvenir of the new Gloria Church (1913-1938) 
were likewise better informed than Father D’Sa: 4 It is not true 
to say that it [Gloria Church] was the Cathedral of the diocese 
[of Damaun]. The Cathedral, of course, was attached to the 
episcopal see of Damaun/ They were satisfied with calling it 
the Pro-Cathedral of the diocese of Damaun, for the following 
reason: 4 As both the Bishops of Damaun had fixed their resi¬ 
dence in the old Hospicio of Colaba, they used to hold ponti¬ 
fical celebrations in the Church of Nossa Senhora da Gloria, 
which was on that account styled the Pro-Cathedral of the dio¬ 
cese of Damaun/ 3 

Even this more humble designation is unwarranted: a Pro- 
Cathedral, no less than a Cathedral, is attached to the episcopal 
see of the diocese concerned. None the less, some people in 
Bombay still speak of Gloria Church as a Cathedral. Pick up 
any old number of The Times of India Directory of Bombay , 
consult its Street Directory , and under the heading 4 Victoria 
Garden Road you will find among the names of many other 
buildings, 4 Cathedral of Our Lady of Glory \ 

This myth of the Cathedral of Our Lady of Glory throws 
light, however, on the state of affairs in Bombay after 1890. In 
the Reversal Notes of that year the ecclesiastical authorities at 
Rome had expressed a wish that 4 the proportion between the 
two Christianities [the Propaganda and the Padroado Catholics] 
should not be notably changed by the incoming populations * 
[i.e., by the Goans coming to Bombay]. The wish was futile, 
and was bound to prove so. 

In 1886, at the time of the Concordat, Propaganda and 
Padroado had almost the same number of adherents in Bombay; 
7,109 Christians were under Padroado jurisdiction and 7,166 
belonged to Propaganda. But the crowd of Goans immigrating 
from Goa into Bombay rendered it impossible to maintain the 
balance of numbers. In 1889 the Goan immigrants numbered 
15,000; in 1926 there were 26,000. It was quite impossible to 
divide the new-comers half and half between Propaganda and 
Padroado; they joined Padroado, which soon greatly out¬ 
numbered the Propaganda adherents. In 1891 the proportion 
between Padroado and Propaganda Christians became 29,106 
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against 7,190 or just over 3 to 1, while in 1926 it was 49,910 
against 11,331 or nearly 4 to 1. 

The following is Msgr. Pera s account of the situation: ‘ The 
diocese of Damaun comprises a continuous tract of coastland 
from Ratnagiri District in the south to Surat and Damaun in 
the north (Diu being a solitary outpost further to the north). 
But the important Island of Bombay which almost bisects the 
diocese [of Damaun] was territorially excluded from Damaun, 
in order that it might be made the seat of the new archdiocese 
of Bombay. This somewhat anomalous position, which will 
best be appreciated by a glance at the maps of the two dioceses, 
is further complicated by the personal jurisdiction of the Arch¬ 
bishop-Bishop of Damaun over all persons of Goan origin, 
whether settled in, or immigrants into, Bombay. The result 
is that even at the time of the Concordat [in 1886] nearly four- 
fifths of the population in the very seat of this archdiocese were 
subject to the Ordinary of Damaun.’ 4 

This is a tendencious account, creating the impression that 
the ecclesiastical authorities at Rome sacrificed the diocese of 
Damaun in the interests of the * new ’ archdiocese of Bombay. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. In 1886 Bombay had 
been the seat of the Vicariate-Apostolic of Bombay for 166 years, 
from 1720 to 1886. The Concordat of 1886, when fixing the 
limits of the diocese of Damaun, merely ordered that the status 
quo was to be maintained in the Bombay Vicariate, and the 
Bishop of Damaun was granted jurisdiction over half a dozen 
churches, which had been under Padroado control from 1794 to 
1886. In this arrangement Damaun and not the Vicariate of 
Bombay profited. 

Msgr. Pera’s statement that in 1886 four-fifths of the Catholic 
population of Bombay were subject to the Ordinary of 
Damaun will not stand honest investigation. In that year the 
status of the Goan immigrants was still disputed. The priest 
in charge of Dabul Church claimed that the Goan immigrants 
were his parishioners. His claim was questioned by Archbishop 
Porter, and was officially disavowed by Rome in 1888. This 
decision was indeed repealed in the Reversal Notes of 1890. 
But in 1886 the case was still a moot point. 

All this, however, reveals the mind of the Padroado party in 
Bombay: of His Lordship the Bishop of Damaun, and his clergy 
and his flock. They felt in 1890 that they had at last come 
into their own, after having long been ill-used. Bombay should 
have been theirs earlier, they had finally won their case, and 
Bombay was now theirs, at least in point of numbers. 
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When the Reversal Notes were issued by the Delegate- 
Apostolic, Archbishop Ajuti, at Ootacamund on September 
17th, 1890, the archiepiscopal see of Bombay was vacant. Dr. 
Porter having died on the 28th of September of the preceding 
year. The Padroadists in Bombay ignored Father Dalhoff, who 
had been appointed Administrator-Apostolic of the Archdiocese, 
and actually cabled to Rome and sent petitions that the whole 
of Bombay should be incorporated in the diocese of Damaun. 
Meanwhile the Padroado clergy carried on their spiritual 
ministrations, leaving it to the Propaganda Administrator- 
Apostolic to challenge their claims, should he so desire. 

He did not so desire. Theodore Dalhoff, whether as 
Administrator-Apostolic or as Archbishop of Bombay, did not 
concern himself with the Padroado clergy. Occasionally trouble 
arose regarding the administration of the sacraments or the 
right to the stole fees, but these difficulties were quickly settled 
by the regulations already laid down and observed in the days 
of Bishop Meurin. There were no acts of open hostility be¬ 
tween the two jurisdictions, though the members of the two 
parties were not friendly. 

The Dalhoff regime. Theodore Dalhoff first landed in 
Bombay on January 28th, 1866, at the age 
of 28, when still a scholastic. Teachers were then in great 
demand, and Scholastic Dalhoff was at once assigned a class¬ 
room, though he began simultaneously his course of theology. 
Three years later, he was ordained on Christmas-day, 1868. 
After his ordination, he continued to teach while finishing his 
theological studies. Even during his Third Year, at St. Mary's, 
Byculla, in 1873, his services were at times required in the 
school when a teacher was absent. He was appointed Superior 
at Bandra in 1873, next at Poona in 1878, and was finally made 
Rector of St. Xavier's College (1879-1884). On July 1st, 1887, 
Dr. Porter chose him as his Vicar General. 

After Dr. Porter's death in September 1889, the archiepiscopal 
see of Bombay remained vacant for two years and three months. 
No one wished to become Archbishop of Bombay. An English 
Jesuit, Father Haynes, was approached in November 1890, and 
pleaded ill-health. Next Father Herman Jurgens was con¬ 
sidered as Archbishop-Elect; but he warned his Superiors in 
Rome of his determination to oppose with all his might the 
claims of the Padroado party in Bombay, and at the very last 
moment his appointment fell through. Finally, the Pope, 
without consulting Father Dalhoff, secured his nomination by 
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the King of Portugal and appointed him Archbishop-Elect on 
December 6th, 1891. 

Archbishop Dalhoff was a good and kindly man. His parents 
were gentlemen farmers, and he himself combined in an un¬ 
common measure all the refinement of a gentleman with the 
homely wit and common sense of the farmer. His presence, 
kind and dignified, was like a glow of sunshine in the house, 
and his manner gave all encouragement. He possessed that gift 
of character which made him congenial to others; all felt at 
home in his presence, rich and poor, Europeans and Indians. 
This catholic kindness was the spontaneous manifestation of 
his well-balanced mind and untainted character, the daily reali¬ 
zation of his high resolve to spend his lifelong days in gracious 
service, ever glad to offer all he had. The news of his appoint¬ 
ment caused satisfaction in the Padroado camp, for they knew 
that Archbishop Dalhoff was not pugnacious. And as time 
went on, friend and foe alike came to realize what a good man 
Archbishop Dalhoff was. 

Archbishop Dalhoff was greatly hampered by his lack of mis¬ 
sionary personnel. He regretted that so many priests should 
be employed in teaching-work, who might be occupied in a more 
direct apostolate. To release some priests, it was suggested to 
hand over St. Mary's School to the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, but this scheme fell through. Next, it was proposed 
that regular batches of scholastics be sent to India, spend a few 
years in the schools, go home for their theological studies, and 
return to Bombay after ordination. The plan was approved, 
and five scholastics came out; three in October 1896, and two 
others in October 1897. 

When these young scholastics arrived. Bubonic plague had 
broken out in Bombay. The disease first struck the City in 
September 1896. The outbreak was not checked till June 1897; 
and after a few months’ respite, in September 1897, the plague 
returned, this time with devastating results. 

During the first year the epidemic was practically confined 
to the Bombay Presidency. In the second year it appeared in 
six Provinces of British India and in several Native States. It 
wrought fearful havoc. The aggregate number of deaths from 
plague officially recorded from 1896 to the end of 1903 
amounted to 2,105,548. The number of deaths for Bombay 
city for this period was 113,129. The actual number of victims 
was, of course, much greater; and it has been estimated by some 
to have ranged between 6 and 8 million. As regards Bombay, 
it may be said in general that many died, and still more fled 
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the city, half-emptying it and carrying the germs of the disease 
with them, helping to spread it elsewhere. For example, in 
Poona, the population of which had been reduced to 50,000 
some 9,000 died within three months in 1903. Bombay business 
was paralysed, trade disorganised; and riots broke out and 
increased the already heavy toll of human life. 

Two priests. Fathers Rummer and Peters, were detailed to 
visit the hospitals in Bombay, and as a precautionary measure 
they lived by themselves in rented quarters. Though they came 
daily into contact with hundreds of patients, their lives were 
spared, and Father Rummer wrote afterwards an account of his 
experience in Mittheilingen aus der deulschen Provinz , a family 
journal of the German Jesuits. Three other Jesuits succumbed 
to the disease outside Bombay. Fathers Perrig, Hahn and Kipp. 

The Sisters of Jesus and Mary and the Daughters of the Cross 
offered their services to Government, and worked in the under¬ 
staffed and overcrowded hospitals. One of the Sisters fell a 
victim to the scourge on May 11th, 1897, and was given a state- 
funeral. Her last remains were escorted to their resting place 
by a military detail, with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bombay forces among the mourners. The last post was sounded 
over her grave. Thus was buried the good Sister Elizabeth of 
the Daughters of the Cross. 

The most important event of Archbishop Dalhoff's reign 
was the Provincial Council of Bombay, held from December 8th, 
1893, to January 6th, 1894, under the presidency of Mgr. Zaleski, 
Delegate Apostolic. The dioceses of Mangalore, Trichinopoly 
and Poona had been incorporated in the ecclesiastical province 
of Bombay; for the first time the three suffragans met their 
metropolitan. The formal assemblies were held in the Cathe¬ 
dral, while the deliberations and discussions were carried on in 
St. Xavier’s College, Carnac Road. 

This was Archbishop Dalhoff’s unruffled answer to the 
Padroado petitions cabled and mailed to Rome that the arch¬ 
diocese ought to be suppressed and become part of the diocese 
of Damaun. Instead of making preparations for leaving Bom¬ 
bay, the Archbishop started building. He erected the Church 
of the Holy Name with the Archbishop’s House and Convent 
School attached to it. 

In the words of Father Hull: 4 The old Fort Chapel, though 
venerable with the memories of the past, was growing more and 
more insufficient for the increasing number of Catholics in the 
Fort district [of Bombay]. The need of a more airy and com¬ 
modious residence for the Archbishop had been felt for years— 
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especially since the ill-health and death of Dr. Porter. Laity, 
clergy, even Delegates Apostolic had urged His Grace to set up 
more salubrious and suitable quarters. Consequently a plot of 
ground was secured in 1901 in Wodehouse Road, Fort. The 
Convent School was opened for the first term of 1904, Arch¬ 
bishop’s House on February 23rd of the same year—just in 
time to receive as its first guest Mgr. Zaleski, the Delegate Apos¬ 
tolic; and the Church was dedicated and blessed on the titular 
feast, January 15th, 1905.' 5 

In addition, mission-stations were started at Wartal in 1898, 
at Karamsad in 1905, and in the same year at Anand; this last 
place before long became an important Christian centre in 
Gujerat. Convent Schools were opened at Ahmedabad and 
Anand. A large-sized school was erected at Karachi. A chapel 
was built and blessed at Anand; the garrison church at Quetta 
was completed; and the chapel of the Convent of the Daughters 
of the Cross at Bandra was completed and blessed. The Church 
of St. Ignatius was already being planned, and the Archbishop 
had started gathering alms and devising ways and means for its 
erection in the near future. 

In the beginning of 1906 Archbishop Dalhoff was a broken 
man. He breathed his last on May 12th of that year at the age 
of 70. He had laboured for 41 years in India, and was for 14 
years Archbishop of Bombay. Whatever hopes the Padroado 
party may at one time have cherished of incorporating Bombay 
in the diocese of Damaun, when Archbishop Dalhoff died there 
was no longer any question of the archdiocese of Bombay dis¬ 
appearing from the map of ecclesiastical India (1891-1906). 

And Bishop Beiderlinden. One year after the death of the 
, Archbishop of Bombay, Bishop 
Bernard Beiderlinden was laid to rest at Poona. He died on 
May 11th, 1907, in his sixty-fifth year; he had laboured for 41 
years in India, and was Bishop of Poona for 20 years. While he 
was in charge, 25 chapels were constructed, mostly in freshly 
conquered ecclesiastical territory, and the number of Catholics 
increased twofold in the diocese. He served his Master well 
and faithfully. 

He was tall and broad-shouldered, a fine-looking man, and 
his soldierly bearing was appreciated in the camps of Poona, 
Kirkee and Ahmednagar, where the Catholic boys looked up to 
him with Irish pride. He was always welcome there, and 
officers and men held him in high esteem. However he was a 
humble man, and he devoted himself whole-heartedly to look- 
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ing after the Tamilians, in whom people were not greatly 
interested. 

In May 1907, he went for a rest to Khandala, but his failing 
strength was beyond recovery, and on the 11th of that month 
he breathed his last. The following day his last remains were 
buried at Poona. He was given an unprecedented funeral. 

At 6.00 p.m. on May 12th, 1907, the funeral procession left 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral for the Catholic burial ground. The 
coffin, containing his last remains, was placed on a gun-carriage 
drawn by six horses. The military band was in attendance with 
two companies of soldiers, the Commander-in-Chief of the gar¬ 
rison, and a high-ranking civilian official representing the 
Governor who was then absent from Poona. 

It was the custom in those days for owners of private carriages 
to show their respect for a deceased person by being represented 
at his funeral. Either they were present in person, or else they 
sent their empty carriages to take part in the procession. On 
May 12th, 1907, a row of over 100 carriages followed Bishop 
Beiderlinden to his last resting place. 

Most of the mourners walked from church to cemetery, and 
among them a large crowd of Tamilians came to bid a last fare¬ 
well to one who had been so kind to them. Tamil-fashion they 
prayed aloud in a melody of many-vowelled words of the lan¬ 
guage of their fathers: Peritattattinale purana Mariyayay , 
‘ Hail Mary, full of grace! ’ At the cemetery priests and soldiers 
were the chief actors: prayers were said, bugles sounded, salvos 
crashed; and in the evening dusk there rose from Tamil lips 
loud cries of wailing and lamentation, while the bright stars 
looked down in silent watchfulness. 

1-2 D\Sa M.: History of Damaun, 241; 246. 

3 Silver Jubilee Souvenir, 6. 

4 Pera L. C.: Mision Field, 30. 

5 H. II, 242. 



XXVI. ARCHBISHOP HERMAN JURGENS 

(May 5th, 1907—September 28th, 1916) 


Episcopal appointments. Once again there was a delay in 

the appointment of the new Arch¬ 
bishop. In October 1886, news had reached Bombay that 
Father Henry Shomberg Kerr would be the first Archbishop of 
Bombay; but he pleaded ill-health and in his stead Dr. Porter 
was given the high office. After Archbishop Porter's death in 
September 1889, the see was offered to the Jesuit Rector of 
Farm Street, Father Haynes; blit he also begged off for reasons 
of health. Six months later, in May 1891, Father Herman 
Jurgens would have been appointed, had he not indicated his 
intention to oppose the claims made by the Padroado party in 
Bombay after the Reversal Notes of 1890. Father Theodore 
Dalhoff, a more peaceful man, was chosen. 

When Archbishop Dalhoff died in 1906, the choice for a new 
Archbishop first fell on Father Severin Noti, a Swiss, then in 
his fifty-fifth year, of St. Xavier’s College. Father Hull how¬ 
ever tells us: ‘He declined to be episcopated.’ It seems that 
Father Noti himself was responsible for the witticism: ‘Who 
will be the next Archbishop of Bombay? ’ ‘ Not I.’ And so 

Father Herman Jurgens, now in his sixtieth year, was nomi¬ 
nated in May 1907. Father Noti continued his work in St. 
Xavier’s College till 1911, when he returned home after a break¬ 
down in health. 

The bishops in the neighbouring diocese of Poona were more 
easily episcopated. Father Bernard Beiderlinden in 1887 and 
Father Henry Doring in 1907 accepted without protest the high 
office conferred on them. As regards Damaun, the choice of 
Prelate rested with the Royal Patron; and Bishops da Costa 
(1887) and Pereira (1900) deemed themselves greatly honoured 
at having been singled out by the ruler of the country to become 
Bishops of Damaun and Archbishops ad honorem of Cranga- 
nore. 


THE FIRST SEVEN YEARS (1907-1914) 

While Archbishop Jurgens reigned in Bombay (1907-1916), 
Bishop Doring was in charge of Poona, and Dom Sebastiao Jose 
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Pereira presided over Damaun. The names of these three 
Prelates figure in the following brief account of what happened 
between 1907 and 1914. 

The second Bishop Dom Sebastiao Jose Pereira landed in 
of Damaun. Bombay in 1902, and took possession of 

the diocese of Damaun in Gloria Church. 
His Grace bent his energies to furthering the spiritual welfare 
of the flock committed to his charge. An account of his regime 
has been given in a folio volume, 'In the Mission Field, The 
Diocese of Damaun \ printed in 1925. Here we limit ourselves 
to His Graces activities in Bombay between 1902 and 1914. 

The existing Padroado churches and parochial houses in 
Bombay were repaired and improved; new chapels were opened 
at Colaba (1904) and Sonapur (1906), and new parochial houses 
were built in these two places, and also at Byculla. The crown¬ 
ing achievement in church-building was the erection of Nossa 
Senhora da Gloria at Byculla (1912), an imposing structure in 
English Gothic style. In addition, two new schools were started, 
one at Dabul (1905) and another at Byculla (1912), while the 
Antonio de Souza School was reopened by Padroado in 1907. 

The rapid spread of Padroado influence in Bombay was in 
large measure due to the purposeful leadership of Msgr. L. C. 
Pera, the energetic Vicar General of the diocese for twenty years 
(1905-1925). He took the fullest advantage of the Reversal 
Notes of 1890 to further the Padroado claims in Bombay. 
However, Msgr. Pera was mistaken when in his publication, 
‘ The Diocese of Damaun he spoke of ‘ Reversal Notes to the 
Concordat \ The Reversal Notes did not effect any change 
in the Concordat; they simply rescinded the papal decrees of 
1888, which placed the Goan immigrants under the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Bombay. Those new arrivals were 
declared Padroado subjects in 1890. 

The year 1890 therefore is an important landmark in the 
history of Catholic Bombay. From that year onwards, the 
Damaun clergy worked heart and soul to improve in every way 
the status of their parishioners through church, school and 
socio-religious associations. This activity received fresh impetus 
when Msgr. Pera became Vicar General. The Reversal Notes 
had declared: Let the Diocesan of Damaun for the time being 
have extraordinary apostolic faculties, by virtue of which he 
may extend his ecclesiastical jurisdiction also to those subjects 
of the patronage, of Goan or Portuguese origin, who come from 
whatever part of India into Bombay territory in order to reside 
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there. Before long the qualifying clauses, 4 for the time being ’ 
and 4 extraordinary jurisdiction ’ were dropped in practice; and 
the Reversal Notes were interpreted to have conferred on His 
Grace of Damaun unlimited jurisdictional authority in Bombay. 

The Reversal Notes were originally obtained under pressure 
of diplomatic action on the part of Portugal; and the Holy See 
was not at all anxious to be drawn into fresh discussions with 
that country. On September 4th, 1890, Cardinal Rampolla 
advised Archbishop Ajuti, the Delegate Apostolic, 4 The agita 
tion going on against the Patronage is useless and hurtful. Take 
steps therefore with the Bishops subject to Propaganda, so that 
they may stop it at once/ And on September 30th , 1892 , an¬ 
other Delegate Apostolic, Mgr. Zaleski, informed the Propa¬ 
ganda Bishops: 4 Such public discussions on ecclesiastical orga- 
nisation are only calculated to disturb the peace and should 
altogether be stopped/ For the sake of peace, those of the 
Padroado party were given a very free hand in Bombay. 

The first Bishop of Damaun had already found out that he 
need not fear Propaganda attempts at impairing his authority. 
On May 10th, 1891, Archbishop Ajuti, having completed his 
work, was recalled to Rome. The see of Bombay was then 
vacant, and the Bishop of Damaun invited the departing Dele¬ 
gate to live with him at Col aba during the few days of his stay 
in Bombay (May 7th—May 10th) before embarking. This 
courtesy was accepted, and the visit was interpreted as a con¬ 
clusive proof of Rome’s approval of Padroado. 

Thus it came about that before long the Padroado party occu¬ 
pied the first place in Bombay, not only in numbers, but also in 
influence. As things were shaping, the diocese of Damaun was 
growing even territorially, and people began to say whimsically 
that the diocese of Damaun comprised the Island of Bombay 
and a tract of coastal land from Ratnagiri to Damaun. The 
Bombay Prelates, Porter, Dalhoff and Jurgens did not provoke 
trouble. They had some churches in Bombay, but the greater 
part of their clergy in the city, the Jesuit Fathers, were em¬ 
ployed in teaching-work, while the total number of Propaganda 
laymen was only one-fourth of the parishioners of the Egregia 
Nacional de Dabul, 4 the Goan National Church of Dabul 
Father Hull wrote: 4 Dom Sebastiao Jose Pereira’s rulership of 
the diocese of Damaun was contemporary with that of Arch¬ 
bishop Dalhoff [and of Archbishop Jurgens], and the most cor¬ 
dial relations subsisted between these throughout/ The author 
of the Bombay Mission-History might perhaps have added: 'So 
long as the Archbishops of Bombay were well-behaved/ 
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Meanwhile sundry untoward events had taken place in 
Portugal. On February 1st, 1908, the Royal Patron, King 
Carlos, was shot dead together with his eldest son Dom Louis, 
in the streets of Lisbon. On October 3rd, 1910, a revolution 
broke out in Portugal, and the Royal Patron, King Manoel, 
fled from the capital to Gibraltar, where he shortly afterwards 
embarked for England. A provisional government, republican 
in form, was set up with Theophilus Braga as President. The 
new masters of Portugal decreed the summary and violent ex¬ 
pulsion of the religious Congregations, the seizure of their pro¬ 
perty by the State, and the separation of Church and State in 
Portugal. 

The Padroado ecclesiastical authorities in India, among them 
the Bishop of Damaun, could no longer speak of 4 our Royal 
Patron \ But they acknowledged the Masonic gang of Republi¬ 
cans who now ruled in Portugal as the rightful claimants of the 
royal patronage. In the words of Father D’Sa: 4 The patronage 
in India is not nor ever was of any Bishop or laymen but of the 
Kings of Portugal, or what comes to the same thing , of the 
Portuguese Government/ 1 So the murder of one king and his 
son, and the exile of another did not make the slighest differ¬ 
ence so far as the right of patronage was concerned—we have 
Father D’Sa’s word for it. 

The second Bishop Father Henry Doring landed in Bombay 
of Poona. on July 7th, 1895. He was a native of 

Bocholt in Westphalian Germany, made 
his studies at the University of Innsbruck, was ordained priest 
at Ratisbon, and was eight years in charge of an important 
parish before he entered the Society of Jesus in 1890. When he 
first set foot in India, at the age of thirty-six, he was already a 
man of ripe experience. Seven years later he was nominated 
Bishop of Poona on September 7th, 1907. 

Henry Doring died on December 17th, 1951/92 years old; he 
had been a priest for 69 years and a Bishop for 44 years. Only 
the first seven years of his episcopate are here dealt with (1907- 
1914), and they were patterned on the previous seven years 
during which he worked as a missionary in the Poona diocese. 

From the outset of his missionary career he made a point of 
intensively studying the language of the country, and he became 
so proficient in speaking and writing Marathi that he was en¬ 
trusted with the editorship of the Marathi Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart. From his headquarters at the mission-station of 
Valan he evangelized a territory within a radius of many miles. 
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visiting the widely scattered Christian villages. When famine 
broke out, which happened as a rule every fifth year, he did all 
he could to help the poor; during the frequent epidemics which 
visited his district, he fearlessly stood by his stricken flock. 

When he became Bishop he applied to the whole diocese 
the zeal and prudence with which he had looked after the Valan 
Mission. The important events of his reign were the further 
extension of the Marathi Mission at Rahata (1912) and that of 
the Canarese Mission from Assangi towards Karadi (1913). A 
Convent Girls' School was established at Hubli, and persevering 
efforts were made to establish a Preparatory Seminary for 
Canarese boys at Poona; this however proved a failure after a 
six years' trial. 

He himself came of a sturdy stock, and hardships affected his 
health very little, but he was not a hard taskmaster, and the 
missionaries under him were carefully looked after whenever 
they fell ill. He was noted for his great patience with new 
converts; he insisted on their being instructed in a methodical 
way; he preached to his clergy the courage and persistence, 
which he himself has always practised. A favourite saying of 
his, which his missionaries frequently heard him repeat, was; 

‘ The Church is never in a hurry, she knows she will last to the 
end of the world. The sects are in a hurry because they fear 
their time is short.* 

The third Archbishop The important events of Archbishop 
of Bombay. Jurgens’s reign were the following: the 

enlargement of the Gujerat Mission by 
increasing the number of missionaries and schools; the building 
of new chapels and the opening of new missionary centres at 
Nadiad in 1911 and Amod in 1912; the building of St. Ignatius 
Church in Bombay with a parish house and school (1913) and 
its establishment as a separate parish; the building of a new 
Foundling Home and Nursery at Agripada of Bombay, instead 
of the old establishment on.Mount Road, Mazagon (1915); and, 
the Great War in August 1914. 

Herman Jurgens was bom at Munster in Germany on Decem¬ 
ber 8th, 1846. Soon after his arrival he was appointed Superior 
Regular of the Bombay-Poona Mission, holding this office for six 
years, during part of which he was also Vicar General of Arch¬ 
bishop Dalhoff (1888-1894). Twelve years later, in 1906, he was 
appointed Superior Regular a second time and became once 
more Vicar General of Archbishop Dalhoff. Between 1894 and 
1906 he was in turn parish priest and military chaplain at 
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Karachi, Rector of St. Xavier’s College, military chaplain at 
Quetta, and Superior at St. Vincent’s High School, Poona, act¬ 
ing at the same time as Vicar General of Bishop Beiderlinden. 
When Archbishop Dalhoff died in 1906, Father Jurgens became 
Administrator Apostolic of the archdiocese. In May 1907 he 
was appointed Archbishop of Bombay. 

Unlike others long in command. Archbishop Jurgens was not 
a hard taskmaster. As Father Vath briefly puts it: 4 He took 
pattern by his predecessors [Porter and Dalhoff], and like them 
showed himself affable, judicious and understanding in his deal¬ 
ings with the priests under him. He was ever ready to encourage 
and support them in their endeavours to win souls. He was 
well known for his charity and kindness towards the indigent, 
many of whom, more often than not, took unfair advantage of 
his goodness of heart. But when a good thing had to be done. 
Archbishop Jurgens never hesitated for a moment, and money 
was no consideration.* No wonder that his priests loved him: 

4 A dear old man seems to have been the common opinion. 

A similar account of the Archbishop has come down to us in 
a biographical sketch, which appeared in the Examiner of 
September 30th, 1916, the second day after the Prelate’s death: 

4 Archbishop Jurgens was a man beloved by his subjects, both 
clergy and laity. He had one excellent quality of a Superior, 
and that was sympathy. ... Men must be encouraged and sup¬ 
ported in their enterprises, and restrained only when this seems 
to be absolutely necessary.* 

The sketch in the Examiner comprised an obituary notice of 
unsigned authorship, and two additional appraisals; one by the 
Editor of the Examiner and the other by the Architect of St. 
Ignatius Church. For the information of those not in the know, 
this nameless obituarist, the editor and the church-builder were 
one and the same person. Reverend Father Ernest R. Hull, who 
spent thirty years in the Bombay Mission (1902-1932). 

Father Hull landed in Bombay on October 19th, 1902, to 
assume the editorship of the Examiner , a task of which he ac¬ 
quitted himself brilliantly. Under his direction the Examiner 
stood out among diocesan publications in India. Archbishop 
Dalhoff greatly appreciated Father Hull’s literary skill and his 
able manner of defending the Catholic teaching. The Jesuit 
Fathers of Bombay were loud in his praise; and all over India 
bishops, clergymen and laymen concurred. Father Hull began 
to be consulted, as he was a brilliant conversationalist, he often 
won acceptance for his opinion. He rapidly came to be 
regarded as an authority on almost everything. Moreover. 

25 
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Father Hull was always very particular about standing well with 
those in authority: the Archbishop, the Superior Regular, the 
Rectors of the College and of the schools; he took only scant 
notice of the others. Figuratively speaking, he always dined in 
the officers’ in css, though himself not a staff-officer. Naturally, 
his brother-Jesuits, of the ordinary rank and file did not always 
accept his views. 

When reading the Examiner of September 30th, 1916, one 
gets an impression that in Father Hull's eyes Archbishop 
Jurgens was the best of men, partly at least because he gave 
Father Hull a free hand to run the Examiner just as he liked 
without having to bother about censorship, and because he 
indulged Father Hull in his enthusiasm for church-building. 4 1 
look back to the advent of Father Jurgens as Administrator of 
Bombay in 1906 as a godsend. Catholic journalism is not always 
a tranquil occupation, and not always an encouraging one. But 
under Archbishop Jurgens it was a perfect pleasure to work— 
he was so appreciative and sympathetic/ And again: ‘It was 
due solely to his encouragement that I undertook to work out 
the plans of St. Ignatius Church/ 

From this it may be inferred that Father Hull met at times 
with opposition. When he was building St. Ignatius Church, 
there were those who pointed out that the proposed site for it 
was ill-chosen. Father Hull knew better. He had decided that 
the locality was likely to develop into a dense housing-centre; 
and his views prevailed. 4 The Archbishop showed the greatest 
interest in the drawings and in the progress of the building, pay¬ 
ing visits frequently, and bringing his guests . . ., the question 
of cost never stood in the way. . . . The building of the church 
with parish house cost about two and a half lakhs of rupees/ 
When the structure was finished the hoped-for housing-centre 
failed to materialize. St. Ignatius Church stands today in un¬ 
pleasant proximity to the open laundry grounds used by many 
dhobis or washermen of Bombay; it is not far from the Arthur 
Road Hospital for infectious diseases; it stands dose to the 
Bombay Central Jail. 

Others did not agree with all that Father Hull wrote in the 
Examiner . None ever raised any doubts as to the Editor’s 
orthodoxy, which was beyond suspicion. But many questioned 
whether it was wise and prudent on the part of the Editor 
to print artides likely to upset the ordinary readers’ time- 
honoured ideas of Catholic practices. Here too Father Hull 
carried his point. 4 It occasionally falls to the lot of a Catholic 
editor to be misunderstood and attacked. In such cases Arch- 
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bishop Jurgens made straight for the point. Was the thing 
complained of wrong? Was it unsound doctrine, or injudicious 
or inexpedient? When once convinced that there was no fault 
on this score, he took up the challenge and defended the cause 
of the Editor as his own/ 

Father Hull came to hold a unique position in the Bombay- 
Poona Mission. He became like a captain, whose word is law 
aboard his ship. There were occasions when he made good 
use of his influence, as when he stood up in defence of the 
German Fathers in the days of their distress, as will be recounted 
anon. But at other times he acted very high-handedly. 

To give but one instance among many, it was an evil day 
when Father Hull became the self-appointed Archivist of the 
Boinbay-Poona Mission. He went to the different houses, where 
he asked and obtained the documents in their possession, in order 
to make a thorough study of them. On his own authority he 
disposed of the documents of the Nesbit Estate, which had long 
been in St. Mary's keeping, giving them to the Bombay High 
Court which was charged with the administration of the Nesbit 
fund. Again, Father Hull himself told the present writer that 
he went carefully through a number of diaries left behind by 
military chaplains. He was of opinion that the information 
contained in them was of little interest, and he had tom them 
to pieces, consigned them to the wastepaper basket, and had 
them burnt. 

When he had finished his study of the mission documents, 
he catalogued what he thought worth preserving, and handed 
over everything indiscriminately to the Archdiocese for safe keep¬ 
ing. He could do this with impunity because there was none 
to challenge his authority. In the Examiner of July 18th, 1914, 
he described the moral and physical environment of St. Ignatius 
Church: ‘No one could accuse the immediate surroundings of 
St. Ignatius Church, Bombay, of being fashionable; and those 
who know them best may probably accuse them of being savage \ 
Again: ‘ A more comprehensive knowledge of the dirty side of 
Bombay would be necessary before we venture to call it [the 
environment of St. Ignatius Church] the filthiest spot on the 
island, but heaven help any spot which is filthier!’ 

However Father Hull confidently states: ‘ One might thought¬ 
lessly say that a church ought not to have been built in such 
disreputable surroundings. But our opinion is the contrary. 
A church was the very thing wanted in such a locality. St. 
Ignatius is a monumental protest against the reign of savagery 
and crime [and filth], which the neighbourhood was crying-out 
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for, and its presence there will gradually, we hope, lead to the 
elevation of the place.’ Here, however, Father Hull quietly 
evades the issue. Nobody objected to the building of a church 
near Jacob Circle, but only to the building in unsuitable sur¬ 
roundings of a church costing two and a half lakhs of rupees. 

THE INTERNMENT QUESTION (1914-1916) 

An embarrassing During the opening weeks of the great 
situation. conflict, in which their country was arrayed 

against England, the German Jesuits in 
Bombay had some hopes that their liberty would not be curtailed. 
Those teaching in the college and the schools and others engaged 
in missionary ministrations trusted that they would be allowed 
to carry on as before. And actually, between August 4th, the 
opening date of hostilities, and August 16th, 1914, they were not 
molested. In the second half of August, however, it became 
clear that their German nationality was going to cause difficul¬ 
ties. The following brief account of their experiences is here 
set forth in chronological order as recorded by Father Hull. 

August 17th-December 19th, 1914. On August 17th, the 

German Jesuits in Bombay 
were required to present themselves before the Commissioner of 
Police, and there was question of making them attend a daily 
roll-call at the police station. However, this was spared them. 
Instead, the Rectors of the College and of the schools were 
allowed to go surety for their own subjects, while the Superior 
Regular did the same for the parochial clergy. This was 
accepted as sufficient; and in Bombay the Jesuits were not trou¬ 
bled with daily reporting. In other places, for example, in 
Bandra and Poona, the parole was given by each Father, and 
an inspector used to call every day for a sort of informal roll- 
call. The inspector in charge took the Rector’s word for it 
that all his subjects were in the house. 

The German Fathers both in Bombay and in the mofussil 
were as yet not seriously inconvenienced, but they no longer 
felt safe. If they could secure British citizenship, their troubles 
would be at an end. Accordingly on August 22nd, 1914, the 
Superior Regular wrote to Government on the subject. This 
request was not so preposterous as it might appear. In the 
words of The Catholic Register in its issue of September 1st, 
1915: ‘The position of the German Fathers in Bombay is 
unique. . . . They are not officially recognised in Germany, and 
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even forfeit the right of German citizenship the moment they 
enter the Society. Their own country therefore does not want 
them, and they practically renounce their nationality when they 
enter the Order/ 

The British authorities in Bombay and at Simla were handed 
reliable documentary evidence, proving clearly that a number of 
Jesuit Fathers had actually lost or renounced their German citi¬ 
zenship. The emigration certificates of 16 Fathers were submit¬ 
ted in which the fact of exile from Germany was clearly stated. 
The political status, or rather the lack of political status, of 
these sixteen was in some measure shared by all the others; and 
it was hoped that this might lend support to the acceptance of 
all the German Fathers as British subjects. 

The application was not straightway rejected. Government 
seems to have given the matter due consideration. It was not 
till a month later that the Superior Regular was officially 
informed that his request could not be complied with. On Sep¬ 
tember 10th, 1914, the threat of internment became imminent. 
In Bombay the Superior Regular and the several Jesuit Rectors 
were summoned to the police headquarters, where they were 
told of Government's decision to intern at Ahmednagar all 
members of the Order of military age, i.e., under 45. This was 
ill news indeed; the Jesuit Superiors endeavoured none the less 
to ward off the impending calamity. 

On the following day, September 11th, Archbishop Jurgens 
forwarded to Government a set of General Observations , asking 
that an exception should be made in favour of the German 
Fathers; while the Superior Regular called on high-ranking 
Government officials. These attempts were not altogether with¬ 
out fruit. Government informed the Archbishop that no gene¬ 
ral exception could be made in the case of the German Fathers, 
but professed their willingness to consider the claims of parti¬ 
cular individuals, provided convincing proofs of their loyalty 
could be produced. 

Further, in the course of the interviews with Government 
officials it transpired that accusations had been sent in against 
certain Fathers. This afforded a loop-hole for delaying tactics. 
The Superior Regular on September 15th, wrote an official 
letter to Government, pleading 4 that these accusations should 
be carefully investigated; that the accused individuals should be 
informed of the charges, so as to give them an opportunity of 
clearing their characters and saving the good name of our insti¬ 
tutions, as it was very hard to see the stigma of disloyalty im¬ 
printed on our schools/ 
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This appeal was heeded, and investigations were made by 
order of Government. It seems that the accusations were mostly 
anonymous, and the Archbishop was informally told that most 
of the charges made against the Fathers were little more than 
baseless suspicions. For the time being, the internment decree 
was held in abeyance, and in October 1914 the German Fathers 
were allowed to go for their holidays to Khandala. Khandala 
is a hill-station 70 miles from Bombay city, where the Fathers 
used to go to spend their holidays in May and October. At first 
they were required to report daily at Lonavla police station, 
a few miles from Khandala; but before long this was dispensed 
with, and a police officer came daily to Khandala instead. 

During the following month of November internment 
rumours began to revive; and the Superior Regular made one 
more effort to stave off the blow. On November 16th, 1914, 
he issued a circular addressed to all the Jesuit Fathers and 
Brothers in the Bombay Archdiocese: ‘For the last several 
months the whole of our Mission and especially the schools 
have been in serious jeopardy, and we have earnestly prayed 
to God to avert this calamity. And we must render thanks to 
Him that up to now He has protected us and made it possible 
for us to carry on our work. The Government decree, ordering 
our younger Fathers and Brothers to leave our houses for some 
remote place of confinement, has as yet not been put into exe¬ 
cution; and we may hope that it shall never be, unless we put 
ourselves in the wrong with the rulers of the country/ 

Then the Superior Regular goes on: ‘ Our fate therefore lies 
in our own hands. Hence I deem it imperative seriously to 
admonish all to abstain most carefully from any action, nay, 
even from the slightest word that might be capable of a sinister 
interpretation—by which the fidelity we owe to Government, 
under which God’s providence has placed us, and from which 
we have received so many and great benefits, might come to be 
suspected. 

* Therefore in speaking with outsiders, no matter of which 
nationality or standing, and especially in speaking with pupils, 
our Fathers must abstain from all political questions; from dis¬ 
cussing the progress of the war and its probable results, or the 
various accusations which are made by one party against the 
other. Even if, under special circumstances, such talk cannot 
be entirely avoided, at least they must abstain altogether from 
expressing their own personal views/ 

The Superior Regular was not merely advising, he was giving 
orders: 4 Therefore if any one of ours is found to have done 
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anything contrary to this serious prohibition—which I sincerely 
hope will not happen—let him be reported to me, so that a 
special penalty may be imposed on him.* 

The document concludes: * The various rumours, which are 
sometimes spread in the bazaars and which in many cases have 
already proved false, shall not even be listened to by ours; nor 
shall anyone show himself pleased with them; nor is the repeti¬ 
tion of such rumours, even among ourselves, to be approved/ 
Signed: ‘Henry Bose, S.J., Bombay, November 15th, 1914/ 

It is a plausible surmise that a copy of these instructions was 
forwarded to Government, to allay all fear of any of the Jesuit 
Fathers and Brothers being guilty of anti-British activity. Un¬ 
fortunately, this assurance of Jesuit allegiance proved to be too 
late. Five days later, on November 20th, 1914, the Archbishop 
was asked to send in a list with the names of all the German 
and Austrian Jesuits in the Presidency. In the beginning of 
December an alarm was caused by a letter from the Director of 
Public Instruction, followed by a personal visit, intimating that 
Government had determined on at least a partial internment of 
the Bombay Fathers, leaving only such as were absolutely neces¬ 
sary to keep the educational institutions running. 

The matter was discussed, and a list was accordingly drawn 
up. The Rector, Minister and Principal. of each house were 
noted down as indispensable, and two other professors of the 
College were likewise allowed to remain. Outside the schools. 
His Grace the Archbishop, the Superior of the Mission and a 
few parochial clergy brought up the list of exemptions to 
thirteen. The rest, priests, scholastics and brothers, were all 
destined to internment (December 17th, 1914), and the date of 
their departure was ultimately fixed for December 29th of that 
month. On December 30th, 1914, twenty-five Jesuits under 45 
years of age were interned at Ahmednagar as prisoners of war: 
6 priests, 14 scholastics and 5 brothers. Ten others—priests and 
brothers—instead of being sent to Ahmednagar, were interned 
in Khandala. 

Regarding the Ahmednagar internees, Father Hull wrote: 

‘ One point of interest is worth recording. In January (1915) 
the Superior Regular was allowed to visit the prisoners and 
represented to Government the undesirability of their sur¬ 
roundings. Early in February (perhaps on account of these 
representations) the Government of India issued the concession 
that the Jesuit Fathers, even those of military age, who had 
up to this time been confined in the Military Camp, should be 
transferred to the C Camp and be put under civil control; and 
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the same was to be done in case of further internments. This 
concession was applied to Fathers, Scholastics and Brothers 
alike, who were accordingly transferred to the Civil Camp as 
soon as the necessary arrangements were made/ 

A somewhat different version of what happened at Ahmed- 
nagar is given by Father Vath: 4 The twenty-five imprisoned 
Jesuits were made to feel that they were missionaries. They 
were lodged, in batches of eight, in small-sized huts standing 
unpleasantly close to the latrines. There was no need for this, 
for there were empty barracks available. But the commandant. 
Colonel Morse, and his bully of a sergeant-major treated the 
interned men as convicts and they were deeply prejudiced 
against the missionaries. 

1 The twenty-five imprisoned Jesuits thus spent twelve miser¬ 
able weeks and received hardly enough to eat. One of the 
scholastics contracted the germs of a fatal disease. (Scholastic 
Peter Anader who in the following month of April was allowed 
to sail for Europe, where he died two years later of consump¬ 
tion). Of the other Jesuit prisoners, five or six were as a rule 
in the camp-hospital. So when the hot season set in and life 
in the huts became unbearable, their transfer to the civil camp 
was a pleasant change indeed. 

4 There too the accommodation left much to be desired. The 
prisoners were housed in barracks built for native troops, struc¬ 
tures made of clay walls, with mud floors and small windows. 
But steps had been taken to render them fit for habitation, and 
the camp-superintendent, Mr. Garret, did his best to alleviate 
the lot of the interned men. Life became bearable, ail were 
given sufficient food, and they also enjoyed greater freedom of 
movement within less restricted confines. 

* The Jesuit prisoners reacted at once to their changed sur¬ 
roundings under a more humane rule, and they became a con¬ 
tented, if not a happy, crowd. Perhaps they hoped that their 
trial would not be unduly prolonged and that before long they 
would be allowed to take up again their interrupted tasks in 
the mission field/ 

But they were doomed to disappointment. First came the 
unexpected arrival in their midst of Father Otto Richter in 
April 1915. He was one of the most successful and promising 
missionaries in the Dharwar District, where he was organizing 
a new settlement for the criminal tribe of Lambhadis. The 
local British authorities held him in high esteem, and they 
pleaded that his internment might be put off on account of the 
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useful work he was doing. But he was under 45, and so he was 
sent to Ahmednagar. 

Shortly afterwards another batch of three Jesuits arrived at 
the internment camp. Theirs was a distressing story. The 
Bandra Jesuits lived for long in hopes that they would be left 
alone, as no inquiries had been made about them. Without 
warning they were suddenly informed that all the German 
members of the Bandra community were booked for intern¬ 
ment, and would be taken to the camp under military escort. 
Representations were immediately made, and an investigation 
into the state of the Bandra establishment ended in a partial 
mitigation of the original order. But on May 13th, three 
German Jesuits were given their orders to leave. As a special 
favour they were allowed to proceed to Ahmednagar by them¬ 
selves, without attending soldiers. Finally, on April 16th, in 
spite of repeated entreaties, three German Fathers and a 
Brother of the Anand Mission passed through Bombay en route 
for Ahmednagar. 

Bombay was becoming empty of Jesuits, as the members of 
the Order were quietly shepherded out of the city. In December 
1914 Government, professing their willingness to assist the 
German Jesuits, made a proposal that the boarding-establish¬ 
ment of St. Mary’s High School should be divided from the day- 
school and opened at Khandala, where the Fathers and Brothers 
already interned, and others from Bombay, would be allowed 
to teach. Government were ready to meet the expense thus 
incurred, and even to pay for the removal of furniture to 
Khandala. 

Father Hull seems to have approved of this arrangement: 

4 The boarding-school at Khandala proved quite a success/ 
However, the Editor of the Examiner later informs us: 'When 
on the approach of the monsoon the Fathers of Khandala found 
it necessary, for want of suitable monsoon accommodation, to 
break up the boarding-school and send the boys to Bombay, 
which was done on June 7th (1915), the request to allow the 
Fathers to come down with them and form the Bombay Staff 
was refused (June 5th); and there was even mention in official 
papers of sending them to Ahmednagar; but the threat was 
never carried out/ 

The situation rapidly grew worse; and it became clear that 
all the German Fathers would have to go, even the continuance 
of the Archbishop of Bombay in his See being in jeopardy. By 
Christmas 1915 there were no less than sixty Jesuits, Fathers and 
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Brothers, interned in Khandala. Their repatriation was now 
only a matter of time. 

On November 24th, 1915, the Catholic Herald of Calcutta 
informed its readers that the Golconda had sailed from Calcutta 
with a number of Germans and Austrians on board, who were 
being repatriated. Among them there were 10 Catholic Nuns 
from Allahabad diocese, 4 German Jesuits of our [the Belgian 
Calcutta] Mission, one priest from Dacca, and four others from 
the Bettiah Mission. Calcutta had taken the lead, and Bombay 
would soon follow suit. In the Examiner of April 14th, 1916, 
the following news item occurred under the heading Repatria¬ 
tion: 4 The Government Gazette on April 6th published a 
belated official communication for general information about 
the further execution of the repatriation policy. In pursuance 
thereof on March 30th the Golconda sailed from Bombay taking 
the second batch [after the first Calcutta batch] of repatriates. 
It included 40 German Jesuit priests, 2 secular priests, 14 
scholastics, 1 lay-brother from the Bombay-Poona Mission, 
besides a number of Fathers, Scholastics and Brothers from other 
Missions/ According to Father Vath there were 69 Jesuits 
among the repatriates, 65 belonging to the Bombay-Poona Mis¬ 
sion and 4 scholastics from the Madura Mission. 

Father Hull briefly comments: * His Grace the Archbishop, 
the Editor of the Examiner and few other Fathers managed to 
take a silent farewell from a distance, feeling the pathos of it 
all, but unable to do more/ 

In defence of the This internment and repatriation conti- 
German Fathers, nues to supply matter for discussion to those 
who would fain trace the river to its source 
and find out for themselves why this step was taken: for what 
reasons, at whose instance and by whom. Many factors may have 
contributed to the passing of the heartless measure, the only 
motive that is certainly excluded is proven guilt. When the 
German Jesuits were interned and repatriated, they could look 
their British masters and judges in the face, the condemned 
men had clean hands. 

It is understandable that immediately after the outbreak of 
hostilities all sorts of accusations and insinuations were made, 
some of them so manifestly absurd that they refuted themselves. 
For instance, it was alleged that the Jesuit Fathers of St. Xavier's 
High School had been seen signalling to the Emden from the 
school tower—this at a time when that havoc-working cruiser 
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was operating over a thousand miles away, somewhere in the 
Bay of Bengal. 

Proof that the German Jesuits in Bombay—all: the profes¬ 
sors in the College, the teachers in the schools, the parish priests 
in the churches, and the Fathers in the mission-stations were 
highly esteemed in official circles lies in the consistent good 
understanding between the local civil authorities who always 
treated them with consideration and deference. Had the 
Bombay Government discovered conclusive evidence of anti- 
British activities on the part of the Fathers, there can be no 
doubt that their schools would have been closed down at once, 
and they themselves packed off to Ahmednagar. 

Instead, no measures were taken against them till December, 
1914. The reason for this change of policy from tolerance to 
restraint has not been made public. It is, however, unlikely 
that this new attitude of hostility was decided on by the 
Bombay Government. Orders may have come from the Central 
Government; more likely still, the British rulers in India may 
have received instructions from the Home authorities, who 
were themselves not entirely their own masters, but had to take 
into account the demand of the people of England for drastic 
dealing with all German nationals, whether in the homeland 
or in the colonies. 

The December 1914 decision was the beginning. The new 
policy was fully implemented on June 15th, 1915. It was then 
decreed: (1) ‘That all women and children of German nation¬ 
ality as well as all men over military age shall be repatriated 
as soon as possible. (2) That ail men of military age shall be 
interned during the war.' 

It was left to the discretion of the local Governments to grant 
exemption in individual cases: (1) An exception might be made 
in favour of those Jesuits who were old and infirm men, on 
whom removal from the country would involve a serious hard¬ 
ship. (2) By a special concession, German nuns were allowed to 
be interned in their convents. (3) Priests of military age and 
those in sacred orders were to be repatriated instead of being 
interned. Briefly: the German Jesuits under forty-five were to 
be interned at Ahmednagar for the duration of the war; the 
others were to be repatriated. The following exceptions were 
made: Archbishop Jurgens and Father Dreckman were allowed 
to stay in Bombay; and Father Daruch, the oldest Jesuit Father 
in the Mission, was permitted to stay at Panchgani. About ten 
Fathers and two Brothers, too old for travel, remained at 
Khandala. 
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According to Father Hull: 4 The first official notice which 
came home to the German Fathers was a letter issued by the 
Educational Department on August 11th [1915] referring to the 
decision [dated June 15th] to stop paying subsidies to institu¬ 
tions staffed by Germans, and offering to our schools the conti¬ 
nuation of the grant on condition that the Germans on the staff 
should be discharged within three months from August 4th 
[1915], the anniversary of the war/ 

The meaning is dear. The German Jesuits who were still at 
liberty were told that, in view of their proximate removal from 
the scene of their activities, they had better make arrangements 
for a new teaching staff. Actually, this was not their first 
intimation; Father Hull writes: 4 Already in June the Fathers 
had received informal warning from Government that endea¬ 
vours should be made to obtain substitutes, either British sub¬ 
jects or neutrals; and this official circular now confirmed the 
need, and brought things to an issue/ 

In June, then, the Jesuits were notified of what was in store 
for them: internment for some, repatriation for the others. 
Father Hull knew this, too, almost a full month before he 
started publishing in the Examiner his essay, 4 The German 
Jesuit Fathers in Bombay \ However throughout this essay, 
which appeared on three successive Saturdays [July 24th-August 
7th, 1915] the question of the internment of the Jesuits is 
treated merely as a possible future contingency. 

This was deliberate. Father Hull did not wish to give his 
essay the appearance of a posthumous defence. The Catholic 
Register stated in its issue of September 1st: 4 The motive that 
occasioned it [Father Hull's defence of the German Jesuits] is 
the prospective internment of all the older Fathers, 51 in num¬ 
ber, still left at large/ But, when Father Hull published the 
first part of his essay, he knew that this internment was no 
longer ‘prospective 4 ; it had been definitely decided a month 
earlier. Father Hull explained what he proposed to study: 

4 The work of the Jesuit Fathers, viewed as a reason why, in the 
interest of the commonwealth, it might seem desirable, if pos¬ 
sible, that they should be left at liberty to continue the same \ 

The essay itself was impressively entitled: The German Jesuit 
Fathers in Bombay. By an Englishman who knows them (Ernest 
R. Hull, SJ., Editor of the Examiner ). Father Hull did not 
discuss the question of internment: 4 It is not the wish, either 
of [Father Hull] himself or of the German Fathers to embarrass 
the freedom of Government through the medium of public 
opinion/ He defended the motives of Government: 4 It is my 
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firm conviction that the Government, both at home and in 
India, is actuated by one sole motive, namely that of doing its 
best for the well-being of the Empire. The agitators [against 
the German Fathers] may be influenced by other motives: com¬ 
mercial rivalries, sectarian rivalries, educational rivalries; dis¬ 
like of foreigners in general or of the German foreigners in 
particular; unreasoning apprehension of the war-scare, or 
rancorous hatred born of war-fever. But I am firmly convinced 
that Government itself is serenely above this sort of thing. . . .’ 

Father Hull therefore came forward as the champion of the 
German Jesuits in Bombay in their individual capacities as 
professors, teachers, parish priests and missionaries. In broad 
outline he gave under the heading: Sixty Years of History an 
account of their doings in Bombay, their coming, the situation 
they had to face, the transformation they effected, the secret 
of their success, and a general survey of the results achieved by 
them. He spoke of their public reputation in the city, of their 
educational policy, the benefits they conferred on the domiciled 
community. He spoke of their character and their training, 
and of the sterling qualities of some of the older Fathers, men 
like Hillenkamp and Frenken, Dreckman and Martin. Finally, 
he tackled sundry side-questions: the accusations made against 
the German Fathers, his own personal views on militarism and 
kultur, the difficulty of replacing the German Fathers, the 
childish plea for English Jesuits or a British clergy. 

And being Father Hull—not a Superior, nor a Rector, not 
even a Minister in any of the Jesuit houses, but nevertheless a 
power behind the throne, he spoke freely of himself: ‘ Both as 
an Englishman and a humanitarian, I am entirely in sympathy 
with the general feeling of detestation and indignation against 
all outrages of international law, civilization and morality which 
have been perpetrated on the German side from the beginning 
of the war. I am a sound believer in the justice and upright¬ 
ness of my country’s cause, I hold that every precaution should 
be taken for the safety of the British Empire and its people. 
I would positively urge on Government a policy of close vigil¬ 
ance over German subjects resident within the Empire and in 
India in particular—which vigilance, I believe, is being fully 
exercised. I am far from holding that missionaries should be 
exempted as a class, as if by virtue of their profession they were 
above suspicion. 

4 It must be remembered that the category of missionaries 
includes men or groups of men of very different types. While 
desiring to avoid making invidious comparisons, it seems clear 
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to me that the Catholic clergy, on account of their definite theo¬ 
logy and moral code; their serious lifelong and irrevocable voca¬ 
tion; their systematic training, and the close grip which the 
Church has upon them, stand in quite a different position from 
any body of Protestant missionaries—especially those which 
comprise lay-workers and secular industrialists not in clerical 
orders, not men of training, sometimes not even men of edu¬ 
cation. 

‘ Moreover, even among the Catholic clergy, the training, 
testing and grip of authority on the individual, in case of the 
Jesuits, is something unique in the world. It can, I hold, be 
established beyond question that the Jesuit Fathers stand above 
all suspicion in the eyes of those who know them; and by the 
proxy of reliable witnesses this superiority to all suspicion can 
be established even in the eyes of those who do not know them. 
The whole of this essay is one long elaboration of this point, 
and nothing more need be said about it here. 

4 To make a distinction between laymen and missionaries, 
and again between one missionary body and another, may be 
felt to be invidious by those who suffer thereby. But from the 
point of view of a Government, which stops short of universal 
internment, and undertakes to make exceptions according to 
discretion, this charge of invidiousness simply cannot be 
avoided. When once Government have found a reason for 
making an exception and not allowing another, there the ques¬ 
tion stops. One body has succeeded in establishing its claims 
to the satisfaction of Government, and another body has not 
succeeded; and there is an end of the matter/ 

Thus pleaded Father Hull on behalf of the German Jesuits 
in Bombay, although he knew that Government had made up 
its mind not to make any exception in their favour. When the 
writer of the essay laid down his pen, he knew that he had done 
a good job, and the German Jesuits appreciated his eloquent 
defence of their character. Government did not object to the 
essay; they were pleased by the vote of confidence given them 
by the Jesuit writer. Some Papers in India, the Anglo-Lusitano 
and the Catholic Register reviewed the essay favourably. Almost 
half a century later, it is good to pay a tribute to Father 
Ernest R. Hull for having spoken out so eloquently and so 
courageously. 

The two German Prelates. In 1914 Bishop Henry Doring 

of Poona had gone to Europe for 
his visit ad limina, intending to return within the year. But 
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the war intervened; and in spite of all efforts with Government 
to secure his return, he was retained in Europe. 

Archbishop Jurgens’ last days make sad reading. When the 
Golconda sailed from Bombay on March 30th, 1915, with over 
sixty German Jesuits on board, the Archbishop was there to 
bid them farewell from a distance. He raised his hand in a last 
blessing in the direction of the ship. But his feelings overcame 
him and the old man of sixty-eight started sobbing his heart out 
like a little child. 

From that moment Archbishop Jurgens rapidly declined. In 
the words of Father Hull, who lived in Archbishop’s house: 

‘ Archbishop Jurgens was a man who took things to heart; and 
the distressful consequences of war, and the anxieties con¬ 
nected with the internment of the German Fathers, broke him 
down utterly. He gradually collapsed into a condition of senile- 
paralysis, the nature of which seems rather to have puzzled the 
doctors. He sank into a condition of premature old age and 
became practically incapable of transacting business; so that the 
administration of the diocese fell gradually into the hands of 
the Vicar General. His memory became very weak, but his 
intellect remained bright as ever. . . . The end came un¬ 
expectedly soon. He received the holy rites of the Holy Catho¬ 
lic and Roman Church on Wednesday morning and died even¬ 
tually of bronchopneumonia on Thursday morning at three 
o’clock [September 28th, 1916], the clergy of the Holy Name 
being present at his death.’ 

1 D’Sa M.: History of Catholic Church, 188. 



XXVII. ARCHBISHOP ALBAN GOODIER 

(December 15th, 1919—October 1st, 1926) 

Drifting. After Archbishop Jurgens died, the See of 
Bombay remained vacant for over three years 
(September 28th, 1916-December 15th, 1919). The diocese of 
Poona fared even worse. Bishop Doring, who had proceeded 
to Europe in 1914 before the outbreak of the war, was not 
allowed to return to India, neither during the duration of the 
long conflict nor after its termination. His Lordship finally 
resigned his see in 1921; and the Poona diocese was without a 
bishop for seven years from 1914 to 1921 and for six years more, 
till at last Bishop Doring was re-appointed to the See of Poona 
on July 14th, 1927. Father Alban Goodier was nominated 
Archbishop of Bombay on December 15th, 1919, was conse¬ 
crated at Westminster on December 22nd, and arrived in 
Bombay on January 27th, 1920. 

During the interregnum the care of both dioceses was en¬ 
trusted to Swiss administrators. There were three of those: 
Fathers Bruder, Gyr and Riklin, all three personally known to 
the writer. 

Father Anthony Bruder was a portly and solemn gentleman, 
who moved slowly and in stately wise, and carefully articulated 
all his words. We have found no record of his having ever 
made a pun, but have often witnessed his inability to discrimi¬ 
nate between sense and intended nonsense. During an evening 
recreation at Poona, Father Bruder spent five delicious minutes 
in explaining to a member of the community, an incorrigible 
wag, that a certain constellation in the starry heavens was not 
called 4 O'Brien ' but 4 Orion \ For all that, he was a charming 
man, putting one in mind 6f the biblical bay-tree by the water¬ 
side, always in leaf, never barren. 

Father Aloysius Gyr was of different mould. He was not of 
imposing appearance, middle-sized, solidly built, a plain and 
homely man, kind-hearted in his dealings with others, and not 
without a saving sense of humour, a precious asset in those sad 
days. 

Father Maximilian Riklin differed from both. He was not 
stately, nor solidly built, but tallish and dreadfully thin. When 
this writer first made his acquaintance. Father Riklin was 
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Principal of St. Xavier's High School: he taught class, kept the 
attendance-register, received the monthly school fees, and acted 
as patrol policeman, directing the traffic and maintaining disci¬ 
pline. He was a born schoolmaster. Poor man, when he was 
appointed Administrator Apostolic, he felt very much like a 
little boy who sees his carefully built-up house of cards tumble 
down. He certainly never prayed for this high office, a very 
reluctantly accepted gratia gratis data. 

Father Bruder, born in 1850, was the eldest of these three, 
next came Father Gyr, younger by five years, while Father 
Riklin was a good deal younger, having been born only in 1875. 
Strangely, the names of Bruder and Gyr are not mentioned in 
the index lists of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis (1916-1922), though 
Riklin's is. His appointment as Administrator Apostolic is 
recorded on November 15th, 1922. Speaking under correction, 
it seems that Bruder and Gyr were Diocesan Administrators, not 
Administrators Apostolic. 

Here then is what happened in the Bombay-Poona Mission 
between 1914 and 1922. In 1914, before the outbreak of the 
war. Bishop Doring had gone to Europe, and Father Bruder, 
his Vicar General, had taken over the temporary administration 
of the diocese. Owing to Bishop Doring’s protracted absence 
Father Bruder continued as Administrator from 1914 to 1921, 
the year Bishop Doring resigned, and for one year more, till 
October 15th, 1922, the date of Father Riklin's appointment. 

On the death of Archbishop Jurgens in 1916, Father Bruder 
was also for some time Administrator of Bombay, but not for 
long. In the beginning of 1917, Father Gyr, the late Arch¬ 
bishop's Vicar General and the Superior Regular, took over the 
administration of the archdiocese till his death in 1919. Then 
Father Bruder was once more put in charge of Bombay till the 
arrival of Archbishop Goodier. 

The main difficulty which these temporary rulers had to face 
was a crippling shortage of personnel; and it was suggested by 
some that, after the internment and the repatriation of the 
German Jesuit Fathers, the archdiocese of Bombay no longer 
served a useful purpose, and that the Island of Bombay should 
become part of the diocese of Damaun. But His Grace of 
Damaun never countenanced this proposal, nor did his energetic 
Vicar General, Msgr. L. C. Pera. On the occasion of the death 
of Archbishop Jurgens, the diocesan authorities of Damaun and 
the Padroado clergy sympathized with the Propaganda priests 
in their bereavement. 4 His Grace, the Archbishop-Bishop of 
Damaun, assisted by the Very Rev. A. Bruder, S.J., Adminis- 
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tlri&or of Bombay and Poona, and the Very Rev. A. Gyr, S.J., 
Superior of the Bombay Mission, officiated throughout the 
funeral/ ‘ On Tuesday evening [October 3rd] a solemn Office 
for the Dead was held for the late Archbishop of Bombay in the 
Church of Our Lady of Victories, Mahim [a Propaganda 
church], the priests of the neighbouring parishes of St. Michael 
and of Salva^ao [Padroado churches] assisting.' 

The catalogues of those days speak for themselves. In 1916, 
8 Jesuit Brothers were interned as prisoners of war at Ahmed- 
nagar, and 10 Fathers and 8 Brothers were kept at Khandala 
under benevolent house arrest. The following members of the 
Order had been repatriated: 7 from the College, 13 from St. 
Xavier's High School, 10 from St. Mary’s High School, 6 from 
Bandra, 1 from Karachi and 25 from various parishes or mission- 
stations. Internees and repatriates numbered in all 86. None 
of these good men ever did anything undesirable, all were 
foreigners in name rather than in fact. Among the repatriates, 
some gained distinction outside India as professors in the uni¬ 
versities of America, or in the theological lecture-halls of 
Europe; one became a bishop in Japan. But the majority lived 
and died as exiles from India, the land which they had come 
to look upon as their real home. 

These internees and repatriates left the Bombay-Poona Mis¬ 
sion hopelessly under manned; and the Diocesan Administrators 
appealed to many sources for aid. Their appeal did not go 
unheeded, and gradually non-German Jesuits came to Bombay. 
Father Alban Goodier; a scholastic and two brothers from 
Calcutta; a priest and another brother from Madura; six priests 
and a brother from Mangalore and Belgaum; and eight priests 
and two scholastics from the United States of America. The 
arrival of the American contingent was most opportune, render¬ 
ing invaluable service to the Bombay-Poona Mission. One, alas, 
Scholastic Henry McGlinchey, died prematurely at Karachi, on 
September 29th, 1918. Another, Father Eugene Kieffer, found 
that his name was against him. The Indian C.I.D. seemed in¬ 
capable of grasping that a man named Kieffer could be a 
hundred per cent American, they never trusted him and dogged 
his footsteps wherever he went. 

By the end of the war, the situation had improved in the 
Bombay-Poona Mission. At the beginning of hostilities in 1914, 
about 30 Jesuits, mostly Swiss nationals, were not molested, nor 
were the 36 Indian seculars in the Mission's employ. After the 
outbreak of hostilities another 14 secular priests offered their 
services. In 1916, these 50 seculars, the 30 Swiss, and the addi- 
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tional recruits from different parts of India and from the United 
States, made it possible for the Diocesan Administrators to keep 
their institutions going. They remained, however, much under¬ 
manned. According to the catalogues of 1914 and 1919 the 
Jesuit personnel showed a considerable falling off in numbers 
between August 1913 and January \9\&, in spite of the arrival 
of Jesuit helpers from different parts of India and elsewhere. 
113 Jesuits in 1913, 54 in 1918. There were 82 priests in 1913, 
and only 46 in 1918; ten scholastics in 1913, and only one in 
1918; twenty brothers in 1913, and a mere seven in 1918. 

Among the first to come from outside to the help of the 
German Jesuits was Father Alban Goodier. His early arrival 
on November 13th, 1914, confirms the impression that the 
German Jesuits had no illusion about their precarious position 
in Bombay. They had urgently requested the General of the 
Order that a good man from England might be sent to them, 
and Father Alban Goodier, now in his forty-fifth year, was 
chosen. He proved an excellent choice. 

When Father Goodier landed in Bombay, he was welcomed 
by all, by the German Fathers and by his countryman. Father 
Hull, who was within a month of completing his twelfth year 
in India. Both of them were staunch imperialists, though in 
other respects they stood far apart. 

Father Hull may perhaps be best described as an eighteenth- 
century village-squire, now passed into the limbo of things, the 
lord and master of all he surveyed; he took place above the 
parson and the schoolmaster; he told his tenants what to do, 
what to believe, what crops to cultivate, when to start their sow¬ 
ing and their reaping, and to whom to give their sons and 
daughters in marriage. His word was law, and he knew it. 
Such a man was Father Hull, a trifle anachronistic in these 
democratic days. He was many-sided: free-lance journalist, 
historiographer of Padroado and Propaganda, controversialist, 
archivist, musician, draughtsman, church-builder and brilliant 
conversationalist; an eager adviser of all and sundry, who ex¬ 
pected his advice to be taken. 

Father Goodier was built on different lines. He had not a 
commanding presence, but was so distinguished and refined that 
his personality unconsciously made itself felt and brought others 
under its spell. His aristocratic bearing was without a trace of 
arrogance, though it was tinged with shyness which was at times 
mistaken for aloofness. Instead, he was easy of approach, simple 
in speech, with a rare fund of interesting stories, and people 
liked to be in his company. His greatest asset was no doubt his 
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unsurpassed literary artistry. Though not an orator in the 
accepted sense of the word, yet as a public speaker and a writer 
he was unequalled. He never tried to assert himself, and this 
absence of all ostentation was the cause of his great success in 
life. He commanded respect wherever he went. 

When Father Goodier arrived in Bombay on November 13th, 
1914, he came too late to plead the cause of the German Jesuit 
Fathers. By that time Government had made up its mind to 
treat them as undesirable aliens. Even if he had arrived sooner, 
it is not likely that he would have been able to stem the course 
of events. The Bombay Government merely followed the 
instructions of the Home Government, which did not see its 
way to make an exception in favour of the Jesuit Fathers, so 
great was the outcry in England against Germany and her 
nationals. So Father Goodier bowed to the inevitable. Before 
long he stood in high favour at Government House. If he did 
not save the German Fathers, he was instrumental, more than 
anyone else, in maintaining in high repute the good name of 
St. Xavier’s College. 

In June 1915 he was made Principal of the College. As Pro¬ 
fessor of English literature, his success was unprecedented in 
the annals of the Bombay University. Fie allied with deep 
knowledge of his subject a gift of lucid exposition which does 
not go always hand in hand with erudition. This brought to 
his lectures students from other colleges, who devoted their 
spare hours to the profitable pleasure of listening to him. His 
lecture-hall was packed, and there was perfect silence. When 
the University inspectors paid their yearly visit to the College, 
they reported that Father Goodier was ‘ not only an addition to 
the College, but also to the educational resources of the city \ 

Meanwhile another half a dozen Jesuits arrived in Bombay 
and helped to fill some of the remaining gaps: three Luxem¬ 
burger scholastics, ordered by the General of the Society to 
interrupt their theological studies at Kurseong and repair to 
Bombay; three Italians and a Hollander; and also half a dozen 
non-Jesuit helpers, among them two veteran missionaries. 
Fathers Jacquier and Berger, lent to Bombay by the Nagpur 
diocese, a very gracious gesture of sympathy and thoughtful¬ 
ness. 

Father Goodier had also a large share in bringing the Church 
in Bombay once more before the public. From January 7th to 
April 2nd, 1916, he delivered at St. Xavier's College Hall a 
series of lectures on Christological subjects. These lectures were 
well attended—600 persons on January 7th; a much increased 
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audience on January 27th. Elsewhere in Bombay he spoke on 
4 Catholic Citizenship ’ on January 25th. Again on February 
4th, 1917, he delivered a lecture on 4 The Layman’s Opportu¬ 
nity ’ under the auspices of the Mazagon Institute at the 
Antonio de Souza School, His Grace of Damaun presiding. 

However, the protracted vacancy of the See continued to cast 
a shadow over the situation, and some wondered whether, after 
all, the archdiocese was going to disappear. Here again, Father 
Goodier’s assistance was called for. At the end of the academic 
year, in February 1919, he was summoned to Europe. There 
was much misgiving among the students of St. Xavier’s College 
that they were going to lose their Principal, and their concern 
manifested itself in a gathering to do him honour. They thanked 
him for the work he had done during his five years* stay in 
Bombay and gave him a hearty send-off, not good-bye, but only 
au revoir. When the new scholastic year opened in May, 1919, 
they found Father Ethelbert Blatter installed as Principal. 

Salvaged. By 1919 the affairs of the Bombay-Poona Mis¬ 
sion were fairly well in hand. Fathers Bruder and 
Schafer, the Vicar Capitular and the Superior Regular, naturally 
did not attempt any new missionary enterprises, but concen¬ 
trated on the already existing works, repairing damages and 
consolidating the positions already won. All in all, the Bombay- 
Poona Mission had staged a remarkable recovery, so that in 1919 
the Fathers of St. Xavier’s College and High School resolved to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the two educational estab : 
lishments so closely bound together in the past. 

In the first available Report, dated 1870, we read: 4 Today 
St. Xavier’s College celebrates its first anniversary. As a child 
of one year, it may tell its history in a few words, and nobody 
will, at so early a period, expect great things. Those who take 
an interest in it will be pleased to hear that it seems to have a 
sound constitution, and that there are well-founded hopes for its 
future growth, though it be not exempt from the weakness 
natural to youth.’ 

Fifty years later, it was reported: ‘St. Xavier’s College has 
passed through five eventful decades and, we believe, has not 
disappointed the lofty hopes and aspirations entertained for its 
future. It has passed through the stages of its infancy and 
youth; and today, at the mature age of fifty, it is perhaps worth 
while that our Alma Mater should recount for her sons the 
history of her growth and development.’ 

This Report was issued and signed by the Rectors of St. 
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Xavier's College and of St. Xavier’s High School, because the 
two institutions for long were one. St. Xavier's College, as we 
know it today, started from modest beginnings. In 1870, though 
already named a college, it was in reality more a school than 
a college, consisting of a large High School and a small College. 
In that year the High School boys outnumbered the College 
men by 37 to 1; from a total of 420 students, 409 belonged to 
the school and 11 to the college. This combined school and 
college, known as St. Xavier’s College, stood on Carnac Road. 

As years passed the school continued to grow more rapidly 
than the college, and a serious need for more room began to 
be felt. It was at last decided that the school should have its 
own quarters in a newly erected building, and in 1891 the lower 
division boys of the school shifted from Carnac Road to Cruick- 
shank Road. Nine years later a change was effected, the High 
School boys were sent back to Carnac Road and the College 
Department emigrated to Cruickshank Road. 

The present St. Xavier's High School, Carnac Road, was then 
St. Xavier's College, while the present College buildings along 
Cruickshank Road served for some years as High School. From 
1869 to 1914, the two institutions were under one Rector; in 
1914 they became independent educational establishments, each 
under its own Rector; Father Degen in the College, and Father 
Rieke in the High School. 

The Jubilee celebrations consisted of a Religious Service, a 
Social Gathering, a Dramatic Performance, a Jubilee Dinner 
and Athletic Sports. The last three items may be briefly dis¬ 
missed. ‘ Hamlet' was staged by the College amateurs, and 
the Sports were a great success. As regards the Dinner, one 
little incongruity was observed. The Reverend Father Superior 
Regular, present at the banquet, did not sit among the hon¬ 
oured guests but among a crowd of boys having snacks on the 
outskirts. Reverend Father Schafer, was directing St. Mary’s 
Band, which provided the incidental music. 

The festivities opened with a solemn religious service of 
thanksgiving. As another chronicler put it: * However proud 
we may be of the human energy and endeavour that has made 
our College and High School the eminent educational institu¬ 
tions that they are today, there is none of us who does not feel 
that, unless the Lord guard the mansion, in vain they labour 
that guard it.' And so the hearts of all went out to God in 
soaring flight of thanksgiving, since He is the source and origin 
of all that is good, and to Him belong glory and honour for 
ever. 
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The celebrations ended with a Social Gathering ot old 
students and well-wishers, with His Excellency Sir George Lloyd, 
Governor of Bombay, as the guest of honour. This was an occa¬ 
sion for eloquence, and a tidal wave of praise rose like the voice 
of many waters. Speeches were made by four old Xavierites, 
men who had risen in life, representatives of the four communi¬ 
ties who had patronized College and School for many years: 
a Catholic, a Parsi, a Hindu and a Moslem. Each speaker in 
turn mentioned the names of those Fathers who had a special 
claim to his indebtedness, men no longer in their midst, whose 
obituary they sang. 

A pleasing trait of this eulogy of College and School was the 
prevailing note of admiration for the high ideal of which the 
Fathers were the embodiment. All four speakers praised the 
religious system which was the source and inspiration of their 
high endeavours. These laudatory speeches were in their way 
a continuation of the divine thanksgiving service with which the 
festivities opened. 

The coming of the While St. Xavier’s College and High 
Spanish Fathers. School were holding festival in Bombay, 
the General of the Order at Rome was less 
pleasantly occupied. His Paternity was exploring every avenue 
which might lead to a satisfactory solution of a pressing problem, 
the recruitment of the Bombay-Poona mission personnel. The 
solution finally adopted was the coming of the Spanish Fathers 
to Bombay. This is the proper place to give them an admiring 
welcome, because their being ordered to come to Bombay was no 
small ordeal for them; it meant abandoning, as Reverend Father 
General put it, carissima sibi Missio Philippina, * their well- 
beloved mission of the Philippines \ where they had laboured 
long and successfully. jl 

According to the Synopsis Hmoriae Societatis Jesu, the Spanish 
Jesuits arrived in the Philippines in 1581, seventeen years after 
they were first discovered in 1564. The Philippine Mission was 
established in 1582, a Vice-Province of the same name was erected 
in 1595 and raised to the status of a Province in 1650. Nine years 
later the Catholics numbered over half a million. 

The mission personnel kept steadily increasing: 126 Spanish 
Jesuits in 1749; and 158 in 1768, when the iniquitous decree of 
1767 was about to be put into execution, by which Charles III 
expelled the members of the Order from Spain and his overseas 
dominions. The number of Catholics exceeded at that time 
2,000,000. However, a number of Jesuits continued to work un- 
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obtrusively in the outposts of the far-flung island-mission, as did 
many ex-Jesuits after the suppression of the Society in 1773. 
After the restoration of the Society in 1814, it took some time 
before the Mission of the Philippines arose again, but in 1859 the 
Spanish Fathers were back at Manila, carrying on the good 
work of their predecessors. 

There was a temporary set-back after the American-Spanish 
War of 1898, when the Philippines changed hands. The new 
masters of the land decreed that English, not Spanish, should 
become the official language of the country and the medium of 
instruction in schools and colleges. This change found favour 
with the Philippinos, who were all for learning English, but it 
took the Spanish Fathers at a disadvantage. However, they soon 
adjusted themselves to the altered circumstances; some knew 
English, others learned it, and new recruits from Spain studied 
it before setting out for the Philippines. 

When the Great War broke out in 1914, the Spanish Fathers 
were doing excellent work in the Philippines. They were proud 
of their Ateneo, where instruction was imparted to 1,123 students 
in 1914. They were in charge of the interdiocesan Seminary, and 
held in high esteem by the ecclesiastical authorities. Their 
Observatory had made a name for itself throughout the eastern 
typhoon-infested seas. In the mission field they had a hundred 
schools, chapels and churches; they loved the Philippinos, and 
were loved by them. The Philippines were far from being 
Americanized. Spanish customs still obtained throughout the 
many islands, and for the Jesuit Fathers, the Philippines were 
still like a rinconcito de Espana, 4 a pretty spot of sunny Spain \ 
It was all too good to last. 

In 1921 the Spanish Jesuits in the Philippines were ordered to 
hand over the Philippines to American Jesuits and to undertake 
instead the Mission of Bombay. This piece of news was all the 
more upsetting because it was qime unexpected. The following 
details are drawn from information supplied by two Jesuits, then 
in the Philippines, and now*in India: Father Thomas Molina of 
Campion School, Bombay; and Brother Vincent Bou of St. 
Xavier’s High School, Ahmedabad. 

Father Molina records in his Diary that the news of the mis¬ 
sion transfer was made known on May 11th, 1921, in 4 the two 
Jesuit houses at Manila \ One of these was the Ateneo ; the 
other was the College of St. Joseph. The Ateneo was an old 
and very famous foundation. St. Joseph was still recent, having 
been started in 1915. According to Brother Bou: 4 The Rector 
of St. Joseph’s invited as many Jesuit Fathers as cared to come. 
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to have dimvei in h\s coWege, in order to celebrate the least 
ot the Solemnity o£ St. Joseph/ 

Now in 1921, Easter fell on March 29th, and St. Joseph’s feast 
was kept on April 13th. The invitation was in truth a blind. 
The dinner was devised in order to gather together as many 
Jesuits as possible from Manila and the neighbouring mission 
stations. So many turned up at St. Joseph’s that the Fathers' 
refectory was not large enough to accommodate them all, and 
the dinner was served in the boys’ dining-hall—it was holiday 
time. 

They all sat down, and the dinner as usual proceeded in 
silence while the Bible and the Martyrology were read. The 
Rector, however, did not give the signal for general conversa¬ 
tion. Instead, the Minister of the house arose and began to 
read a letter from the Provincial, Father John Guim, addressed 
to the Vice-Superior of the Mission, Father Michael Saderra 
Mata. 

The Provincial’s letter ran as follows: 4 1 am forwarding to 
your Reverence [the Vice-Superior] a letter of Very Reverend 
Father General. It will no doubt greatly surprise and deeply 
move you, but I feel more than confident that you will with 
great alacrity and submissiveness obey God’s Holy Will so 
dearly manifested to you by the orders which Reverend Father 
General has sent us.' This letter was dated Sarria, March 12th, 
1921. A deeper hush fell on the gathering as they listened to 
Father General's letter. 


4 Rome, March 4th, 1920. 

‘ Reverend Father Provincial : 

‘Your Reverence is well aware that, in order to save from 
ruin the once flourishing Mission of Bombay, I had made up 
my mind to commit Bombay to the care of the Fathers of the 
Maryland and New York Province. This seemed to me the 
most suitable plan. 

* However from the very beginning serious difficulties arose, 
of a complicated nature, and so it came about that, reluctantly 
but compelled by dire necessity, I decided to ask the Province 
of Aragon to send to Bombay some of its Fathers working in 
the Philippines, such as knew English, and others who could 
easily learn it. This decision was taken on the understanding 
that, for every one of the Fathers of the Province of Aragon 
leaving the Philippines, an American Father should be sent to 
take his place. 
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‘ Then, thanks be to God, the difficulties that stood in the 
way of the American Fathers’ coming to Bombay, disappeared; 
and so I gave up this second plan, decided upon under the most 
trying circumstances, and reverted to my first plan. I was only 
too glad to be able to do so. 

4 But, alas for the fickleness of men and their ways, especially 
so in our own days. Serious difficulties once more arose, in¬ 
superable difficulties, which made it impossible for the American 
Fathers to take charge of Bombay. And so I found myself once 
more constrained to resort to the expedient I had already given 
up, and to proceed even further than I had first intended. 

4 Therefore, for the greater glory of God and for the salvation 
of souls, for whose redemption our Lord Jesus Christ has shed 
His blood, I commit the Bombay Mission to the care of the 
Fathers of the Province of Aragon, who will replace the German 
Fathers, henceforth no longer in charge. Moreover, the Mission 
of the Philippines will ultimately be handed over to the Fathers 
of the Province of Maryland and New York; but for the present, 
together with Bombay, the Mission of the Philippines continues 
to be under the management of the Fathers of Aragon, until the 
American Fathers have started working there in large numbers. 

4 It rests with the respective Provincials to concert when and 
how the transfer [of the Philippines to the American Fathers] is 
to be made; and after consulting together, they will submit their 
decision to the approval of the General. What I most earnestly 
recommend is that in their deliberations they should, above all, 
bear in mind the imperative need of coming to the assistance of 
the Bombay Mission, without however doing anything to the pre¬ 
judice of the flourishing Mission of the Philippines. 

4 1 am fully aware, Reverend Father, that I am asking a difficult 
and heart-breaking thing by thus ordering our Fathers in the 
Philippines to give up, for the good of others, their Mission 
which is so dear to them, and where they have laboured for so 
many long years, with such great apostolic zeal and in a most 
exemplary and noble manner—and this thought has greatly 
exercised my mind. But after long and mature deliberation, 
after having often and earnestly prayed to God, I saw no way 
other than this to save the Mission of Bombay which is in such a 
parlous state; and I feel confident that in all this I am but doing 
God’s Holy Will. 

4 May this Holy Will of God be accepted by Your Reverence 
and all those under you with great courage and the utmost 
willingness. May the Philippine Fathers, in the new mission 
field assigned to them, make another monumental display of 
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apostolic zeal in the winning of souls, similar to that which they 
leave behind in the Philippines, and which cannot fail to impress 
deeply and lastingly their successors \the American Fathers^; and 
may they in this wise reap an abundant and joyful harvest in 
Bombay, as I confidently hope they will. 

‘ On Your Reverence and all the Fathers of your Province, I 
bestow with great affection my paternal blessing as a token of 
my consideration for you and as a pledge of future heavenly 
favours. 

4 Recommending myself to your prayers and holy sacrifices, I 
am Your Reverence’s servant in Christ, Wlodimir Ledochowski, 
General of the Society of Jesus.’ 

Briefly, this is what happened. At first the General of the 
Order intended to hand over Bombay to the American Jesuits, 
not dreaming that the civil authorities concerned would raise 
difficulties. But the British authorities were loath to grant the 
American Jesuits permission to come to India, and they refused 
to issue the required passports. The reason for this refusal 
has never been made public; it has been surmised that when 
the list of applicants came up for scrutiny, the number of 
German and Irish among them caused demur. The Irish Rebel¬ 
lion was then at a crucial stage. 

Be that as it may, since the passports were not forthcoming 
and the need was pressing, the General of the Order decided 
as a temporary measure to order some Jesuit Fathers from the 
Philippines to Bombay. Before this step was taken, the British 
rulers relented, and the question of the passports seems to have 
been for the moment satisfactorily settled. Fresh difficulties 
cropped up, however; and the British authorities seem to have 
decided definitely against Father General’s plan. He therefore 
ordered the transfer of the Philippines to the Americans and 
committed Bombay to the Spanish Jesuits, the German Fathers 
being thereby replaced. Reverend Father Ledochowski was 
compelled by circumstances beyond his control to decree these 
Mission changes. 

Back in Manila, the Father Minister of the house was reading 
the second and concluding part of Father Provincial’s letter: 

‘ Reverend Fathers and dear Brothers', added the Provincial, 
4 after reading Reverend Father General’s letter, bear with me 
for dwelling with love and gratitude on the final words written 
by His Paternity, in order to encourage myself and you to carry 
out his instructions with scrupulous exactness and in every 
detail. Let us generously give up whatever may have been 
achieved by the Fathers of our Province in the Philippines at 
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the cost of so much labour and suffering; the sweet remem- 
brance of this will long be cherished in Spain and in our 
Province. 

‘ As Reverend Father General puts it: Corde magno et animo 
volenti , “ with great courage and the utmost willingness ”, let us 
devote our services to the Mission of Bombay, the care of which 
has been entrusted to us by divine Providence. Let us prayer¬ 
fully hope that the remaining words addressed to us by 
Reverend Father General may likewise be fulfilled in us, i.e., 
“ That with the assistance of God’s grace we shall display in this 
new mission field the same apostolic zeal of which our Fathers 
in the Philippines have left behind such a glorious example, 
in the hope of our reaping in Bombay an abundant and joyful 
harvest of souls as the reward of our endeavours. This is what 
the Society expects of us.” 

‘ Therefore we must pray to God that He may kindle anew in 
our hearts the missionary spirit and apostolic zeal of former 
days. Those among you who may feel aflamed with the love 
and the call for the Mission of Bombay should carefully foster 
these feelings in their hearts; and when an opportunity offers, 
they will apprise the Superiors of this, for the greater glory of 
God/ 

The Minister of the House had not yet done. There was 
still another letter, written by the Vice-Superior, Father Michael 
Saderra Mata. This was mercifully brief. His Reverence 
warned his subjects in the Philippine Mission not to speak of 
these changes to outsiders, but, for the time being, keep the 
matter secret. 

The Father Minister sat down, and the Rector of the House, 
said aloud: Deo Gratiasl which in the Society is the traditional 
sign for starting conversation when permission to talk is given 
in the refectory. His Reverence might as well have said: 
Requiescant in pace , such was the dead silence in the boys' din¬ 
ing-hall of St. Joseph's College on that 11th day of April, 1921. 

Most of the Fathers sat staring with unseeing eyes into empty 
blankness. Among them there were old men who had forgotten 
how to shed tears, and now there was a suspicious moisture in 
their eyes. One after another rose from table and walked out 
of the hall like men that walk in their sleep, straight ahead, 
apparently seeing nothing. Others sat listlessly breaking into 
crumbs a morsel of bread. When the Brothers waiting at table, 
served the third course, fish or eggs, none helped himself. 

Brother Bou tells us how Reverend Father Rector tried to 
revive the drooping spirits. He stood up to speak; and as he 
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was the Sector ot tbe bouse Vie ms ot course respectfully 
listened to*, but. be faded to Wit tbe cVouds of gloom from the 
hearts ol his hearers. He could on\y repeat what the Fathers 
knew already from the letter of Father General. 

The letters were read out in Latin, but the Brothers soon 
became aware of their contents. They were good and simple 
men, and the loss of the Philippine Mission was to them a crush¬ 
ing blow. One of them, in what was meant to be a whisper 
but which could be heard within a radius of half a dozen yards, 
kept repeating: Esto es el acabosel 4 That puts the lid on it! % 
so that those who heard him could not help smiling in their 
grief. Another was addressing Father Minister and asking 
aloud: For amor de Dios y todos Santos l donde esta Bombay? 
4 For heaven's sake, Father, tell me, where is that wretched 
Bombay? * 

Little by little, however, the guests began to talk, at first 
rather haltingly. In the unstudied phraseology of Brother 
Bou: 4 There was something in the throat of everybody that 
prevented them from speaking.' Soon views were being ex¬ 
changed, replete with holy resignation: 4 It is the Will of God; 
it is for the good of the Society; it is for the welfare of souls.’ 
Such were the scraps of conversation caught by Brother Bou, 
and carefully written down by him. One of the Fathers quoted 
our third Rule. 4 It is according to our vocation to travel to 
various places, and to live in any part of the world where there 
is hope of God's greater service and the help of souls.’ No 
voice was raised in dissenting protest. 

Perhaps the most touching proof of the whole-hearted sub¬ 
missiveness with which the Spanish Jesuits received their march¬ 
ing orders, is the following brief description given by Brother 
Bou, of the welcome they extended to their successors: 4 The 
first batch of American Fathers arrived in 1921. We gave 
them a grand reception. All the students of the Ateneo in full 
uniform met them at the pier. Many friends of ours were also 
there to receive them, and as they arrived at the Ateneo a 
solemn Te Deum was sung in our church of St. Ignatius in 
thanksgiving for their safe arrival.' No welcome was too good 
for those who would supersede them at Manila. 

One of the American Jesuits landing at Manila on June 11th, 
1921, wrote as follows in the Woodstock Letters of 1922: ‘The 
Spanish Jesuits proved themselves to be true sons of our Father 
St. Ignatius, welcoming us with brotherly affection, and making 
it manifest in every way that the same order of obedience that 
prompted our journey to those distant parts was sufficient to 
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make them, like true soldiers of the great captain, leave the 
scene of their efforts of the past and turn over the fruits of their 
labour to new recruits in the mission field. As His Grace, Arch¬ 
bishop O'Doherty, expressed it: "No one except Jesuits could 
receive such an order of obedience with such submission." 
Praise be to God that our Father has trained his sons to harken 
so humbly to difficult commands, and may God shower abund¬ 
ant blessings upon the new field of missionary zeal that is being 
given to the Spanish Jesuits, blessed as it is at the outset with 
the seal of heroic obedience to the Divine Will.' 

The first Spanish Fathers to arrive in Bombay did not, how¬ 
ever, come from the Philippines. On August 29th, 1920, three 
Jesuit Fathers sailed from Barcelona for the Philippines. They 
were told that they would have to stop for a few months in 
India in order to learn English at Shembaganur in the Madura 
Mission. One, Father C. Zurbitu—the two others were Fathers 
S. Llorca and R. Grau—gave the following account of what 
befell them. ‘ We arrived in Shembaganur on September 25th, 
1920. After six months' stay there, we tried to book a passage 
on a boat sailing from Colombo to Manila; but before arrange¬ 
ments could be made, we received the news that the Bombay 
Mission had been entrusted to the Province of Aragon. We 
received orders not to proceed to the Philippines, but to stay 
in India; so we made our way to Bombay where we arrived on 
May 7th, 1921.' 

These three were on the pier to welcome the first batch of 
Spanish Jesuits arriving from the Philippines in Bombay on 
November 26th, 1921; five Fathers and two Brothers, who had 
left the Philippines on the preceding November 10th. They 
came gladly but not without shedding tears of sorrow. Brother 
Bou writes: 'On November 10th the first batch of Spanish 
Fathers sailed from Manila. The final moment of departure 
was very sad. The whole Ateneo and a great number of friends 
came to see us off, and the tears of the students mingled with 
those of the men who were leaving.' 

The feelings of the Spanish Fathers on leaving the Philip¬ 
pines are eloquently voiced in one short sentence, which Father 
H. Llorens wrote in his Diary on December 11th, 1921, when 
he set out for Bombay. 'Wednesday, December 11th: Good¬ 
bye to the dear Philippines for ever! ’ 

Archbishop Goodier. On the occasion of the Social Gather¬ 
ing held during the Jubilee Celebrations 
of St. Xavier's College and High School, Sir George Lloyd, 
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Governor of Bombay, commented wistfully on the absence of 
Father Goodier. 4 There is but one thing left out, and that is 
the presence of Father Goodier, whose scholastic attainments 
and personal qualities have enriched the traditions of these 
institutions’ [the College and the High School]. However 
Father Goodier had not left Bombay for good. The Jubilee 
Celebrations were held from November 26th to November 28th, 
1919. Two months later, on January 27th, 1920, he was back 
in Bombay as Archbishop. 

His accession to the see of Bombay did not affect the neigh¬ 
bouring diocese of Poona, where Father Bruder remained in 
charge. He had at this time held the office of Administrator 
for over six years. In 1921 Bishop Doring resigned the See of 
Poona, but Father Bruder continued to administer the diocese 
till November 15th, 1922. On that day, 4 Schoolmaster ’ Father 
Maximilian Riklin of St. Xavier's High School, Bombay, was 
appointed Administrator Apostolic of Poona, until in the fol¬ 
lowing year (1923) Archbishop Goodier was entrusted by Rome 
with the administration of the Poona diocese. Father Riklin, 
however, was kept on in Poona as Vicar General. 

When the first batch of Spanish Fathers landed in Bombay 
on November 26th, 1921, Archbishop Goodier was there to 
welcome them to their new mission field. Two days later, one 
of the new-comers. Father M. Sola, wrote to his brother-Jesuits 
in the Philippines: 4 All the Fathers of St. Xavier's College and 
High School and of St. Mary’s were present at the dinner given 
in our honour. After dinner. Archbishop Goodier, in a wel¬ 
coming speech, said that he counted the coming of the Spanish 
Fathers as one of God’s greatest blessings in these tragic days. 
He stressed the greatness of the sacrifice made by the Fathers 
in the Philippines when they left their happy home of many 
islands and came to what was for them an unknown land.’ 

The coming of the Philippine Fathers was one of the most im¬ 
portant events in Archbishop Goodier’s reign. Actually, Arch¬ 
bishop Goodier’s own arrival had made a great difference in 
Bombay. The members of the East Indian Community rallied 
round him. Many of these were under Padroado jurisdiction, 
but few had the same feeling towards Portugal, as the parish¬ 
ioners of the Egregia Nacional de Dabul. Many, too, in the 
Padroado fold looked to Archbishop Goodier for intellectual 
leadership not available elsewhere: doctors, lawyers, men in 
Government service or in the employ of private institutions. 

Archbishop Goodier, as we have said, possessed none of the 
qualities that make the popular leader. He was not adept at 
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swaying the multitude by an impassioned appeal to their feel¬ 
ings. He was, on the contrary, rather shy, but he was richly 
endowed with what Governor Lloyd described as 4 personal 
qualities \ In 1923, he was one of the many prelates attending 
the Marian Congress at Madras. When the Bombay delegates 
returned home, they told how in that grand assembly of ecclesi¬ 
astical dignitaries. Archbishop Goodier, perhaps the latest 
consecrated prelate of them all, walked in the midst of Arch¬ 
bishops and Bishops like a king among his vassals. Without 
his intending to impress others, his bearing unobtrusively im¬ 
posed respect. Such was the spell of the man’s alluring shyness. 

The following list of the most significant events during Arch¬ 
bishop Goodier’s reign was drawn up by Father Hull: The 
erection of the new Examiner Press building in Medows Street 
on the site of the old Fort Chapel, a part of which was requi¬ 
sitioned by the Municipality for the cutting out of a new street, 
the establishment of St. Elizabeth’s Nursing Home at Chow- 
patti, at first under lay-management, but soon afterwards placed 
in charge of the Daughters of the Cross (1922); the foundation 
of a Women’s Hostel at Khusroo Lodge, opposite St. Mary’s 
High School, for students and others; and the building of a new 
wing to increase the same; the introduction of the Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary to take charge of the Women’s Hostel and 
also of St. Anthony’s Poor Home, Bellasis Road; the foundation 
of St. Catherine’s Refuge Home for girls and women under the 
management of social workers who came out from England. 

Furthermore, the introduction of the Sisters of the Apostolic 
Carmel from Mangalore to re-open a Girls* School at Ahmeda- 
bad, formerly in charge of the Daughters of the Cross; the 
building of a Convent Girls’ School at Quetta and the introduc¬ 
tion of the Nuns of the Presentation Order to conduct it; the 
foundation of a Catholic Charities Organisation with its com¬ 
mittee of priests and laymen; and the introduction of the 
Franciscan Tertiary Brothers of Mount Poinsur into Gujerat, 
where they began pioneer mission-work in the district of Broach 
and continued till 1927. 

Finally, the appointment and maintenance of a missionary 
to take charge of the large numbers of Mahars who had come 
to Bombay for work. Similar arrangements were made at 
Bandra to provide for the Dheds of the Gujerat Mission; the 
transfer of the Bombay-Poona Mission to the Fathers of the 
Aragon Province; the establishment of three schools for 
Christian Koli fishermen in Mandvi, Tankbunder and Mahim 
in opposition to endeavours which were made to Hinduize 
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them; the institution ot the Office ot Diocesan Inspector ot 
Schools. 

The carrying out of these improvements make up a weary tale 
of long strivings under a heavy handicap. The diocesan treasury 
was invariably at a low ebb, while there was a rising tide of 
obstructive forces at work. In a laudatory obituary notice of 
Msgr. L. C. Pera in the Examiner of February 8th, 1958, it is 
stated: 4 A zealous defender of his rights, Msgr. Pera left no 
stone unturned to vindicate them. He succeeded against supe¬ 
rior odds.’ Several instances are given to show how Msgr. Pera 
got the better of Archbishop Goodier, who is mentioned by 
name. 

No one can reasonably take exception to Msgr. Pera’s deter¬ 
mination to fight whole-heartedly in defence of Padroado in 
Bombay; but it may be questioned whether the tactics to which 
he resorted were beyond criticism. The Examiner writes: 

4 Archbishop Goodier made big efforts for the amelioration of 
the Catholics of Bombay and planned to establish a hospital 
near Khandivli, known as Salsette Compound. In order to 
have a free hand, Dr. Goodier sought ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over the Salsette Compound directly from the Holy See, and 
obtained it through the recommendation of the Delegate Apos¬ 
tolic, Mgr. Pietro Pisani. Upon a protest by the Bishop of 
Damaun to the Papal Secretary of State, who is also Prefect of 
the Roman Congregation for Extraordinary Affairs, the first 
decree was set aside or suspended. It was a mistake/ 

The matter is not quite so simple as all that. The Delegate 
Apostolic, Mgr. Pietro Pisani, cabled to Archbishop Goodier 
that his request to have spiritual jurisdiction over the site, in 
Padroado territory, on which the projected hospital was to be 
built, had been granted. This was a friendly message, sent 
before the decree granting the jurisdiction was published, may¬ 
be, even before it was drawn up. 

This private and confidential information was made known 
to Msgr. Pera by members of the Padroado jurisdiction in the 
service of the Indian Government Telegraph Department, who 
thus betrayed a professional secret. Msgr. Pera made use of the 
information thus dishonourably disclosed. At his instance, the 
Archbishop of Damaun cabled to Rome in protest against this 
encroachment upon the rights of Padroado, and informed the 
Portuguese Government. 

When in Rome the leakage was traced to the Delegate Apos¬ 
tolic, the latter was asked to resign for being guilty of an indis¬ 
cretion, and there the matter dropped. The hospital was never 

*7 
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built. The extract from the obituary notice quoted above 
concludes: * It was a mistake/ May one ask: 4 Whose mistake? ' 

In Bombay Archbishop Goodier was greatly disappointed; 
but refused to bring to the notice of the civil authorities that 
their servants had betrayed their trust. A complaint on his 
part would have resulted in an official inquiry, and the guilty 
men would have been dismissed from service. This was not 
Archbishop Goodier’s way. 

The Khandivli incident serves to bring into relief the 
differences between Pera and Goodier. According to the 
Examiner , 4 By temperament Msgr. Pera brooked no opposition, 
and slackers received short shrift, and though those who fell 
off from his group, felt his blows, they could not thwart his 
plans, but gave vent to their fury in impotent rage behind his 
back/ If he thus rode roughshod over those of the Padroado 
party who did not see eye to eye with him, he was not likely 
to stand any Propaganda nonsense. This explains his way of 
acting in the Khandivli affair, when he made no bones about 
making use of information improperly obtained. All was grist 
that came to his Padroado mill. On the contrary. Archbishop 
Goodier was one of Nature’s gentlemen. He never entered the 
lists against Msgr. Pera; but the latter erred in thinking that 
the Archbishop of Bombay was afraid of him. He mistook 
refinement for cowardliness. 

Archbishop Goodier went to Rome for his visit ad limina in 
January 1925, and next proceeded to England on ecclesiastical 
business. Msgr. Pera sailed for Lisbon in the following month 
of May. Neither of them ever returned to India. 



XXVIII. ARCHBISHOP JOAQUIM LIMA 

(May 2nd, 1928—July 21st, 1936) 

FILLING UP DETAILS (1925-1927) 

The Spanish Jesuits On January 15th, 1925, Archbishop 

in Bombay. Goodier sailed for Italy, going to Rome 

for his visit ad limina and intending, 
before returning to Bombay, to stay for a while in England. At 
the time of his departure. His Grace had every reason to be 
thankful to God for having been able to accomplish so much 
in a short five years. The problem of Bombay’s future mission 
personnel had been satisfactorily settled. The Spanish Fathers 
were now firmly established in Bombay. 

The Spanish Jesuits came in batches. As already narrated. 
Fathers C. Zurbitu, Grau and Llorca arrived in Bombay on 
May 7th, 1921, not from Manila in the Philippines, but from 
Shembaganur in the Madura Mission. A second batch of seven 
Jesuits—Fathers M. Sola, Marti, Pernau, J. B. Sola, Fortuny 
and Brothers Escofet and Bou—sailed from Manila in Novem¬ 
ber 1921, and landed in Bombay on November 26th. A third 
batch of five Jesuits—Fathers Maruggat, Agreda, Berenguer, 
Gimenez and Llorens—arrived in Calcutta from Manila on 
Christmas Day. The first three proceeded straight to Bombay, 
while the two others spent some little time sight-seeing. Father 
Llorens wrote in his Diary : ‘Friday, January 13th, 1922: In 
Bombay at last! ' Two weeks later, he mentions the arrival of 
Father Bertran on January 27th, 1922—sixteen in all. 

These sixteen have been mentioned by name, because their 
coming made history. The many others who came after them 
will have to be satisfied with being listed in this narrative col¬ 
lectively. Soon after the arrival of the first three batches, the 
Spanish Fathers officially took over their new mission field. 
On February 2nd, 1922, the decree of December 3rd, 1921, trans¬ 
ferring the Bombay Mission to the Aragon Province of the 
Order, was read at table, and Father Bertran was installed 
Superior Regular. In that same year Father Marti was placed 
at the head of the Bandra school and parish; and in the follow¬ 
ing year two other Spanish Fathers became staff-officers; Father 
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Deniz at St. Xavier’s High School and Father Pernau at St. 
Mary’s, Byculla. 

However, the taking-over process was not easy, and not a few 
difficulties cropped up. For example, on their arrival in 
Bombay, the new-comers soon realised that the Ateneo at 
Manila could not compare in standard with St. Xavier’s 
College of Bombay. The men who, in distant Manila, had 
volunteered to lecture in Bombay in Chemistry, Physics or 
Mathematics, were wise enough not to make the attempt when 
they found themselves on the spot. Moreover, the Spanish 
Fathers were handicapped by their inadequate knowledge of 
English. Some achieved ease and a real mastery of the lan¬ 
guage, but not a few never progressed beyond the foreigners’ 
average knowledge of English. 

However, with their Spanish tenacity, they refused to despair 
of the Bombay venture, which had been foisted upon them. 
They dug themselves in patiently and steadily, despite rumours 
that the German Fathers would before long be allowed to return 
to Bombay. In a revealing letter, written by Father C. Zurbitu, 
who was then in Bombay, we are told: ‘In 1924 there was a 
plan to give Sind and Baluchistan to the German Fathers, while 
the Spanish Fathers would retain Bombay. As the German 
Fathers did not like this idea, Father Bertran, the Spanish 
Superior Regular, offered to take over Karachi, leaving Bombay 
to the German Fathers.’ But when the General of the Order 
came to hear of these projected changes, he refused categori¬ 
cally to sanction them. His Paternity knew the great sacrifice 
which the Spanish Fathers had made when, without a word of 
demur, they had obeyed his orders to leave the Philippines; he 
did not now wish any changes to be made in the settlement 
decided upon in 1920. 

The language difficulty was rapidly solved, mainly owing to 
the Provincial of the Aragon Province, Father John Guim. His 
Reverence was fully aware of the handicap under which the 
Spanish Jesuits had started their work in Bombay. He at once 
approached the Provincials of England and Ireland, asking 
them to give the Spanish Jesuits, destined for the Bombay Mis¬ 
sion, the benefit of living for some time in English-speaking 
surroundings. The request was doubtless endorsed by the 
Reverend Father General, and was granted at once. The 1922 
catalogue lists 7 Spanish scholastics and 3 priests living among 
the English and Irish Jesuits, either in the English scholasticates 
of Stonyhurst and St. Beunos, or at St. Stanislaus’ College, 
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Tullamore, in Ireland. This became the established practice 
for years to come. 

The Bombay recruits were carefully chosen, so much so that 
the Fathers in Spain protested that promising young men, likely 
to be of great use in their own country, were being sent to 
England, the half-way house to Bombay. These Fathers were 
still more alarmed when two Jesuit priests with university 
degrees, instead of taking up work in Spain, were sent to 
Bombay. This was in 1923, when two Spanish Jesuits started 
lecturing in Bombay, one in Mathematics, the other in 
Chemistry. 

Two years later, in 1925, at the time of Archbishop Goodier’s 
departure for Europe, the Spanish Jesuits in Bombay had defi¬ 
nitely found themselves. Four of them were now lecturing in 
St. Xavier’s College, in Mathematics, Chemistry, Logic and 
History. Others had taken over the complete management of 
the Jesuit schools in the archdiocese: St. Xavier’s and St. Mary’s 
High Schools in Bombay, St Stanislaus* Institution at Bandra, 
and St. Patrick’s High School in Karachi. In addition to the 
men in charge, 21 Spanish Jesuits were engaged in teaching- 
work in these schools; 4 priests and 17 scholastics. These men 
had all been in England; and from his personal knowledge of 
most of them, the present writer can testify that they spoke 
English correctly and fluently, and did as well in the classroom 
as their predecessors of German stock. One of them had actu¬ 
ally acquired a 4 Stonyhurst ’ accent, while another was an 
authority on 4 secondary accents In addition, in that same 
year, three more Spanish Jesuits were studying in England, two 
priests and one scholastic. 

When Father Guim’s term of office as Provincial of Aragon 
came to an end (1920-1926), he had successfully accomplished 
the difficult task of initiating and consolidating Spanish Jesuit 
work in Bombay. Father Guim was a truly great and self- 
effacing man, and his Spanish brother-Jesuits in Bombay are 
greatly indebted to him. Their profound and lasting success 
was mainly due to Father Guim’s purposeful administrative 
ability. 

Archbishop Goodier’s When Archbishop Goodier sailed for 
resignation (1926). Europe in January 1925, the clergy and 

laity took for granted that his depar¬ 
ture from their midst was a mere temporary absence. There 
was, then, much surprise when news reached Bombay of Arch¬ 
bishop Goodier’s resignation. Father Llorens, whose Diary is as 
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a rule an impersonal recital of facts, broke for once through his 
habitual reserve and wrote: ‘October 7th, 1926: Big turning- 
point. News arrives through the paper [The Times of India] 
that the Holy See has accepted the resignation of our Arch¬ 
bishop. No official notice received otherwise/ In the course 
of the same month the news of His Grace's resignation was 
confirmed in the Examiner. 

We have it on Archbishop Goodier’s own authority that he 
resigned of his own accord. He said this in a letter to Father 
Steichen, who was in charge of the Physics Department in St. 
Xavier’s College during the whole of Goodier’s stay in Bombay, 
as Rector of the College and as Archbishop (1914-1925). The 
two men greatly differed in appearance. The Professor was as 
massive and rough-hewn as the Archbishop was frail and deli¬ 
cately chiselled; yet they became friends. After 1925 they conti¬ 
nued to correspond. When the Christmas season came round, 
they exchanged greetings at some length. Father Steichen ex¬ 
pressed his regret at the Archbishop’s non return to Bombay; 
and the latter replied that, before resigning the Sec of Bombay, 
he had made an eight days’ retreat in order to arrive at the right 
decision. Father Steichen was of opinion—so he told the 
present writer—that this was the wrong way of doing things, 
not scientific at all! 

The resignation of Archbishop Goodier led to several changes. 
As stated in the Examiner of December 12th, 1926, Cardinal 
Van Rossum, Prefect of Propaganda, cabled to Father Bertran, 
Vicar General of Bombay and Superior Regular, and to Father 
Riklin, Vicar General of Poona: ‘ The Holy See charges Your 
Paternity with the administration of the diocese during the 
vacancy/ The Poona vacancy lasted till July 14th, 1927, when 
Mgr. Henry Doring, the former Bishop of Poona, who had 
resigned his See in 1921, was re-appointed Archbishop-Bishop of 
Poona. His Grace’s return was promptly followed by the ap¬ 
pointment of Father Riklin as Vice-Superior of the Poona 
Mission, a first step towards the ultimate separation of the 
two Missions, Bombay and Poona. 

Father Hull wrote: ‘The division of the Jesuit [Bombay- 
Poona] Mission into two separate Missions, the one (Bombay) 
remaining in charge of Spanish Jesuits and the other (Poona) 
being entrusted to German Jesuits, has long been under discus¬ 
sion at headquarters [in Rome], and it is no secret that the 
recent visit to Europe of the Archbishop-Bishop of Poona . . . 
was really in connection with this domestic problem of the 
Society of Jesus/ Did the German Fathers on this occasion 
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make a last attempt at having Bombay restored to them? There 
is no reason to think so. The General of the Order, Father 
Ledochowski, had made up his mind that the Spanish Fathers 
were to stay in Bombay. 

Among those who welcomed Bishop Doring's return to Poona, 
none did so more sincerely than Father Riklin. He remained 
in high office: Vice-Superior and Vicar General. But he was 
also put in charge of St. Vincent's High School, Poona; and 
according to the 1929 catalogue this meant that he was ‘ Prefect 
of studies and of discipline, treasurer and teacher of English and 
Latin \ Father Riklin was back in the class-room, once more a 
happy man; and he continued teaching for many years, till in 
1950 a heartless Government Inspector of Schools put an end 
to his long teaching career on the plea that the Father was get¬ 
ting too old. Father Riklin protested: 4 What nonsense! I am 
only seventy-seven.' 

Msgr. Pera too left Bombay for a change, and sailed for 
Portugal in May 1925. The clergy and laity of the Padroado 
jurisdiction looked forward to his speedy return. But like Arch¬ 
bishop Goodier, he never came back to India. In the Silver 
Jubilee Souvenir of Gloria Church , published in 1938, it was 
merely stated: 4 Return to Portugal in 1925, though continuing 
in charge [of Gloria Church?] till 1928/ 

THE END OF THE DOUBLE JURISDICTION (1928) 

Father Hull wrote in the opening pages of the second volume 
of his Bombay Mission-History : 4 On May 1st, 1928, telegraphic 
news reached us that a new agreement had been entered into 
between the Holy See and the Republic of Portugal; which, as 
the event proved, was to do away with the Double Jurisdiction 
in Bombay and other parts of India, and place ecclesiastical 
affairs on a totally new footing/ The announcement took every¬ 
body by surprise. 

A detailed account of the negotiations between the Holy See 
and Portugal has not been made officially available; and Portu¬ 
guese writers have not probed deeply into the matter. Professor 
Da Silva Rego, the author of Documentagao das missoes do 
Padroado Portugues do Oriente —so far a twelve-volume com¬ 
pilation—is satisfied with saying in his Curso de Missionologia 
published in 1956: 4 Though the newly-established Portuguese 
Republic was at first openly anticlerical and undisguisedly 
hostile to the Church, things did not turn out so badly. How¬ 
ever, there had taken place an extraordinary missionary develop- 
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ment in India; and at the request of the Holy See a new agree¬ 
ment was negotiated . . . greatly in favour of the Holy See.' This 
summary comment is not very helpful. Fortunately, a good deal 
of reliable information is contained in the Diario de Noticias, 
a Portuguese daily, which published a comprehensive interview 
with Dr. Bettencourt Rodrigues, Portuguese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on the negotiations which led to the new convention. 
A translation of this interview appeared in the Examiner of 
June 2nd, 1928; and from it we extract the following passages 
containing details relevant to this important event. 

It was the Holy See that insisted on putting an end to the old 
order of things which had so long obtained in India. We are 
told: 4 The Minister did not disguise the fact that he had had 
to make concessions and that the Padroado had been shorn of 
some of its ancient rights and privileges/ The negotiations did 
not prove easy. In the words of Dr. Bettencourt Rodrigues: 

4 The difficulties proceeded partly from the fact that the Roman 
Curia emphasized more and more each time that the Church 
sought for reasons of ecclesiastical order and discipline to enjoy 
an independence which often seemed incompatible with the 
Concordat regime. It was for this reason that in the new code 
of Canon Law, framed by Pope Pius X, the Holy See reserved 
to itself to appoint Bishops freely/ 

Rome's principal contention was that the right of patronage 
had lapsed. In the words of the Portuguese Minister: "As 
regards Portugal, the main obstacles to an agreement were 
created by the Law of Separation. The Holy See held that the 
Roman, Catholic and Apostolic Religion having ceased to be 
the religion of the State, the latter [i.e., Portugal] by this very 
fact repudiated any agreement or privilege in matters ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and could not, therefore, continue in the enjoyment of privi¬ 
leges which, before the proclamation of the Republic, had been 
conceded to the Most Faithful Kings of Portugal. In the 
opinion of the Holy See the Concordat of 1886 had lapsed, and 
consequently the Padroado was extinct/ 

The Minister's frank statement has rendered henceforth un¬ 
tenable the opinion so long held and defended in all sincerity 
by many good and earnest men that the right of patronage could 
not be forfeited. Without consulting the Portuguese authori¬ 
ties, and without their consent, the Holy See declared that the 
Padroado was extinct. A similar pronouncement had already 
been made in 1884, when the Brief Studio et vigilantia put an 
end to the right of patronage outside the Portuguese territory in 
India. On that occasion the Portuguese authorities prevailed 
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on the Holy See to suspend the damnatory Brief, without how¬ 
ever questioning its validity. In 1884 the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment had become less intransigent in its claims regarding the 
indestructibility of the Padroado regime, and this was frankly 
admitted by the Portuguese Minister in 1928. 

His Excellency said: 'Half a century ago [i.e., in 1884] the 
Vatican had expressed the opinion that the double jurisdiction, 
exercised in the same place, was the principal cause of disorders 
[in India]. And in a dispatch of August 16th, 1884, to Marquis 
de Tomar, Portuguese Minister at the Vatican, the Foreign 
Minister, Barboza de Bocage, said that the Government of His 
Majesty [King Luis I] recognised the grave inconvenience which 
the exercise of double jurisdiction by autonomous authorities in 
the same place caused/ This was on the part of Portugual as 
near an avowal as one could expect that the double jurisdiction, 
which had become part of the Padroado regime in India, was no 
longer a help, but a hindrance, to the Church’s apostolate; and 
that its suppression lay within the Church’s competence, not¬ 
withstanding any claims to the contrary made by Portugal. 

Therefore, the Vatican decision of 1928 did not take the 
Portuguese authorities by surprise. The Portuguese Minister 
admitted: 4 It was these difficulties [the inconveniences inherent 
in the Law of Separation and in the double jurisdiction] which 
presented themselves to his distinguished predecessor. Dr. Vasco 
Borges, when he endeavoured to negotiate with the Holy See to 
effect a necessary modification in the Concordat, in order that it 
might continue to serve as the basis of the relations between 
Portugal and the [papal] Curia in the East. It had been the 
speaker’s [Dr. Bettencourt Rodrigues] care likewise to safeguard 
the Padroado as far as possible on the basis of the Concordat of 
1886; and being aware of the tenacity and worth of the Vatican 
diplomacy, he was careful to initiate negotiations with the Holy 
See as soon as he assumed charge of his office in the beginning 
of July 1926. It was for this reason that he urged Dr. Augusto 
de Castro, Portuguese Minister at the Vatican, to expedite 
matters, the negotiations having already dragged for nearly two 
years/ 

The question of making a new treaty seems to have come up 
for discussion in the course of the year 1924. We do not know 
whether Archbishop Goodier was made aware of this when he 
arrived in Rome in February 1925. If he were told of it, this 
may have had something to do with his resignation of the See 
of Bombay on September 8th, 1926, and with Rome’s accept¬ 
ance of it on October 1st of that year. As things were shaping. 
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it would be preferable for the successful establishment of the 
new ecclesiastical order in India to avoid the difficulties which 
might arise from the presence of a British Archbishop in 
Bombay. 

There was no disguising the painful suppression of the 
Damaun diocese; and all the Minister could do was to point to 
several mitigating circumstances in the past: 4 Each new Con¬ 
cordat had curtailed their [of the Portuguese] rights and privi¬ 
leges. By the Concordat of 1857 Portugal had suffered certain 
losses. ... In the Concordat of 1886 . . . the Padroado had lost 
[other] important missions. On this present occasion [1928] 
they [the Portuguese] had no doubt lost something by the ex¬ 
tinction of the diocese of Damaun/ 

The reason for its suppression was the double jurisdiction: 

4 In abolishing the diocese of Damaun the Holy See sought to 
avoid conflicts of jurisdiction and friction between the faithful 
who were subject at the same place to the spiritual action of two 
prelates, one Portuguese and the other a foreigner. . . . This 
[state of friction] was precisely what was happening in Bombay 
up to now [1928] with two prelates of different nationality 
there/ 

Further, the Portuguese Minister called attention to a change 
for the worse in the attitude of the British rulers towards the 
Padroado in India: 1 Regard must also be had to the fact that 
the former diocese of Damaun, with the exception of the Portu¬ 
guese possessions of Damaun and Diu, which constituted the 
least part of it, was situated entirely in British territory/ The 
attitude of the British rulers towards the Padroado was no 
longer what it had been formerly. According to the Portuguese 
statesman: ‘ The British Government did not now regard the 
religious activities of a foreign Power [Portugal] with the same 
indifference with which in 1883 and 1884 the Secretary of State, 
Lord Kimberley, received and consigned to the waste-paper 
basket a memorial, in which ten Bishops and one Vicar- 
Apostolic of Propaganda appealed to the British Government to 
secure the abandonment by Portugal of the right of the 
Padroado in India/ 

This is an allusion to the already quoted Memorial 
addressed to the British authorities by ten Vicars-Apostolic of 
the Madras Presidency in 1883, and forwarded to the Secretary 
of State by the Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay, Dr. Meurin, who 
added a Memorial of his own. 

Finally Dr. Bettencourt Rodrigues reminded the Portuguese 
that they had not lost everything. In the words of the Portu- 
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guese Minister: *It was necessary to bring into relief the fact 
that they [the Portuguese] were going to have in Bombay a 
Portuguese Archbishop [Mgr. Lima] exercising spiritual action 
in the sphere of the two former jurisdictions, which comprise a 
vast tract of territory under British rule. The Archbishop of 
Bombay will be alternately of Portuguese and British nation¬ 
ality; but there was the advantage that they [the Portuguese] 
commenced with a Portuguese Prelate, and that Portugal 
retained the right of presentation, which amounted to a recog¬ 
nition by the Holy See of one of the principal privileges of the 
Padroado. Before the negotiations were initiated, there was a 
grave risk of this privilege being considered as completely and 
definitely extinguished/ 

We have it, therefore, on the authority of the Portuguese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs that the suppression of double juris¬ 
diction, involving the abolition of the right of patronage outside 
Portuguese territory in India, was decided on by the Holy See 
because of the Separation Law of 1910. There remains only 
one passage in the Portuguese Minister's interview calling for 
elucidation. 

As regards the misgivings of the British rulers about Padroado 
doings in Bombay, we have been able to gather the following 
information from locally available sources. First of all, the 
Bombay Government was fully aware of the ecclesiastical differ¬ 
ences among the Catholics of Bombay. These quarrels were 
occasionally brought to the notice of Government by anti- 
Padroado petitions forwarded by sundry members of the East 
Indian Community, who did not like the Padroado regime. 
Moreover, Sir George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, and 
Archbishop Goodier were on friendly terms; and when the 
British aristocrat and the Propaganda prelate met, official 
decorum was blended with informality. On one occasion Sir 
George Lloyd invited himself to tea at Archbishop's House, 
making light of les exigences du protocole. Thus it came about 
the Governor of Bombay came to know in considerable detail 
of the ecclesiastical unrest in Bombay. 

Archbishop Goodier, however, made no capital out of the 
Governor's kindliness towards him to the detriment of the 
Padroado regime in Bombay. The present writer had it from 
Archbishop Goodier himself that, when on one occasion the 
Governor declared his readiness to settle a point of difference 
which had arisen between the two jurisdictions, his offer of 
mediation was declined. In the words of Archbishop Goodier: 
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‘ I told His Excellency that I deprecated the interference of the 
civil authorities in ecclesiastical affairs.* 

Possibly, at a time when there was widespread unrest all over 
the country, the Bombay Governor may have adversely com¬ 
mented on the jurisdiction trouble in his dispatches to the 
authorities at home, and the Portuguese authorities may have 
been diplomatically informed of this by the British ambassador 
at Lisbon. But in no instance did the British authorities in 
Bombay interfere with the established Padroado jurisdictional 
authority. Dr. Bettencourt Rodrigues merely stated that the 
British did not view the religious activities of a foreign power 
with the same indifference as previously. The vagueness of the 
phrase does not suggest that the suppression of the right of 
patronage was in any way brought about by pressure from the 
British rulers. 

As the Agreement of 1928 marks the beginning of a new era 
in the history of the Church in India, we mention here the 
new ecclesiastical organisation to which it gave rise. Briefly, 
the Agreement put an end to the right of patronage by abolish¬ 
ing the dioceses of Damaun and Mylapore. The double juris¬ 
diction ceased to exist. The part of Damaun territory which 
was under Portuguese dominion, and the Island of Diu were 
joined to the archdiocese of Goa; the remaining portion of the 
old diocese of Damaun was attached to the archdiocese of 
Bombay. 

The Archbishop of Goa, while retaining his title of Patriarch 
of the East Indies, would in future be called Archbishop of Goa 
and Damaun; and he was granted also the title of Archbishop 
of Cranganore. In the Catholic Directory of our days these 
titles are mentioned in the following order: His Excellency the 
Most Reverend Dorn Jose Vieira Alvernaz . . . Archbishop of 
Goa and Damaun, Patriarch of the East Indies, Titular Arch¬ 
bishop of Cranganore. 

The Archbishop of Bombay was to be alternately of Portu¬ 
guese and English nationality. We hasten to remark that this 
clause was not inserted at the request of the Spanish Jesuits in 
Bombay. It left them in an awkward predicament. They had 
been entrusted with the Mission of Bombay, yet their Arch¬ 
bishop was to be in future either an Englishman or a Portu¬ 
guese, both nations with historically little sympathy for Spain. 
This arrangement, however, did not last long. Mgr. Valerian 
Gracias was appointed Auxiliary Bishop on May 11th, 1946, 
and was nominated Archbishop of Bombay on December 1st, 
1950. 
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The extra-territorial churches in the dioceses of Trichinopoly, 
Tuticorin, Calcutta and Dacca were separated from the diocese 
of Mylapore, which would comprise in future only two distinct, 
separate, continguous territories, San Thom 6 and Tanjore. 

One more interesting detail. The double jurisdiction sup¬ 
pressed throughout India continued to survive in the diocese 
of Poona, where the City Chapel of the town of Poona remained 
under the Archbishop of Goa, apparently through an oversight 
on the part of those who drew up the final agreement. It was 
only after many years that this omission was rectified and the 
City Chapel was made part of the Poona diocese. 

The Agreement of 1928 remained in force till July 18th, 1950, 
when a new agreement was signed between the Holy See and 
Portugal. This new convention was the result of political 
changes in India, over which the Church had no control. After 
the declaration on August 15th, 1947, of a free and independent 
India, the new masters of the country resented the interference 
by an outside Power in the affairs of the Catholic Church in 
India; and Portugal of her own free will gave up the few 
Padroado privileges that had remained hers after the signing 
of the Agreement of 1928. 

Accordingly on July 18th, 1950, (1) the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment renounced the privilege of presentation, conferred on the 
President of the Republic, for the provision of the sees of 
Mangalore, Quilon, Trichinopoly, Cochin, San Thom£ of Myla¬ 
pore and Bombay. (2) The Government of Portugal likewise 
considered the Holy See free from the duty of consulting the 
President of the Portuguese Republic and of nominating 
Bishops of Portuguese nationality to the sees of Cochin and San 
Thom6 of Mylapore. (3) The Portuguese Government held the 
Holy See free from the duty of nominating to the archiepiscopal 
see of Bombay an Archbishop of Portuguese nationality alter¬ 
nately with an Archbishop of British nationality. (4) However, 
it was also stipulated that no Portuguese nationals should be 
made to suffer, because of their nationality, from any disability 
precluding them from being appointed bishops in India; and 
(5) the Portuguese ownership of goods, artistic treasures, etc. 
would continue to be recognised by the Holy See. (6) Portugal 
also declared her willingness to change the territorial limits of 
the archdiocese of Goa if the Holy See should think this neces¬ 
sary. (7) But nothing in this decree affected the status of the 
Archbishop of Goa or the nationality of parish priests of speci¬ 
fied parishes. And (8) Portugal would henceforth not have to 
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provide any endowment for the sees of Cochin and San Thom6 
of Mylapore. 

After this decree of 1950 the Padroado regime continued over 
the Church in the Portuguese possessions in India. But outside 
Portuguese territory the jurisdiction privileges, enjoyed by 
Portugal for three and a half centuries, were curtailed to the 
point of extinction. The political differences, which have since 
arisen between Portugal and India, do not come within the 
purview of this narrative. And so by way of conclusion we 
quote here the resolution passed by Their Lordships the Bishops 
of India in their meeting held at Bangalore in 1950. The Arch* 
bishop of Calcutta proposed that 4 The Standing Committee, on 
behalf of the entire Hierarchy and in the name of the Catholic 
community in India, place on record the expression of their 
profound gratitude to the Portuguese nation, which for cen¬ 
turies has sent out Prelates, missionary priests and religious to 
preach the Gospel on the shores of India, and whose generous 
aid and constant help made it possible to train and form a 
numerous indigenous clergy, who have instilled in the faithful 
that splendid loyalty to Christ and to the Church for which they 
are renowned/ 

ARCHBISHOP LIMA’S REGIME (1928-1936) 

The span of years. Joaquim Rodrigues Lima was born at 
Anhan in Portugal on May 15th, 1875, 
made his studies in the Seminary of Braga, and in 1899, being 
already a priest, joined the Jesuit Portuguese Province. After his 
novitiate, he was sent to Dublin for further theological studies. 
Later, he was appointed Rector of the Portuguese College, La 
Guardia, which the Portuguese Jesuits had opened in Spain, after 
their expulsion from their own country in 1910. After finish¬ 
ing his Rectorship, he became Superior of the House of Writers 
at Pontevedra. 

In 1921 he came to India and was appointed Rector and 
Principal of St. Paul’s High School, Belgaum, which then 
belonged to the Indian Portuguese Mission. Two years later 
he was created Superior of the same Mission, while remaining 
Principal of St. Paul’s. On May 4th, 1928, it was publicly 
announced that the Holy Father had appointed Father Joaquim 
Lima Archbishop of Bombay. A month later. Dr. Lima went 
to Rome, where he was consecrated on December 2nd. His 
Grace was back in Bombay on Christmas Eve, 1928, and on the 
following afternoon was enthroned at the Cathedral. Thus was 
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the Agreement of 1928, in so far as it affected Bombay and 
Damaun, put into execution. 

His Grace died on Tuesday morning, July 21st, 1936, at St. 
Paul’s, Belgaum, whence his last remains were conveyed to 
Bombay. The funeral motor-car left for Bombay at 2.30 p.m. 
on that Tuesday, travelled throughout the night, reaching the 
Cathedral, Bombay, on Wednesday at 6 a.m. In the late hours 
of that afternoon he was laid to rest in Bhuleshwar Cathedral, 
on Wednesday, July 22nd, 1936. 

The diocesan merger. According to the obituary notice 

which appeared in the Examiner of 
July 25th, 1936: ‘ The Archbishop had the delicate task of weld¬ 
ing together what had been two separate and not always friendly 
dioceses; and it is to his lasting credit that the amalgamation was 
achieved without the slightest disturbance, one might almost say, 
without a hitch. If Bombay is at present one united and normal 
diocese, it is largely due to the tact and sympathy of Dr. Lima.' 

There is no point in minimizing the fact that the suppres¬ 
sion of the double jurisdiction, which sealed the fate of the 
right of patronage, came as a blow to the clergy of the diocese 
of Damaun, especially at a time when this diocese was making 
such a brave show under the purposeful leadership of Msgr. 
Pera. But its priests in their disappointment did not give way 
to disobedience or despair. There was no word of protest or 
complaint. 

In this trial Archbishop Lima was of great assistance to the 
Goa clergy. His Grace was very patriotic. He shared his 
countrymen’s traditional dislike for Spain: De Espanha nem 
bom vento nem bom casamento , 4 Winds blowing from Spain 
and marriages made in Spain are no good.' He spoke freely 
and lovingly of his country, was jealous of its prestige, and in 
his heart of hearts may have resented the loss of Portugal’s 
spiritual monopoly in India. The Damaun priests found in 
him a true father and a friend; yet those who came to him to 
be comforted could not but admire his unswerving loyalty to 
the Holy See. They took pattern by their Archbishop. No 
English Prelate could have accomplished what Archbishop 
Lima brought about so unostentatiously, the whole-hearted 
acceptance of the Agreement of 1928. 

Notable events. Archbishop Lima was not only concerned 
with securing peace and unity among the 
clergy and the laity of the archdiocese. He encouraged the 
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spread of the Gospel among non-believers, notably in the mis¬ 
sion of Zaroli and Baroda. In the Zaroli Mission some six 
boarding-schools were opened, as a temporary makeshift, in 
preparation for the erection of a central educational establish¬ 
ment; 36 catechetical schools were started, and 9 provisional 
chapels built. In the Baroda Mission, a school was established 
in the city itself, and 9 other schools elsewhere, functioning both 
as catechetical and Gujerati-speaking centres. But for these 
modest beginnings, the progress achieved at a later period 
would not have taken place. 

His Grace was also particularly zealous for the cause of 
Catholic education. He spent large sums of money on the new 
schools at Umarkhadi and at Papdy in Bassein. Other schools 
were opened at half a dozen places, and considerable extensions 
were made to Santa Cruz, Mount Mary’s, and St. Stanislaus’, 
Bandra. Four large churches were blessed by him in Bombay 
and suburbs, at Umarkhadi, Vile Parle, Santa Cruz and Bandra, 
and smaller churches were built elsewhere. 

His Grace reorganized the Episcopal Curia, published regu¬ 
lations for the administration of church property, sanctioned 
the establishment of a Salesian School in Bombay, introduced 
the Canossian Sisters, transferred St. Catherine’s Refuge 
Home to Khandivli, and established the Mount Mary Nuns at 
Bulsar. A Seamen’s Institute was opened, and the Catholic 
Students* Union was started. 

There were other notable events: in 1932 the opening of 
the Retreat House at Bandra; in 1933 the Catholic Crafts Exhi¬ 
bition in the Town Hall and the first All-India Pilgrimage to 
Rome; in 1934 the performance of the Passion Play at St. 
Xavier’s High School and the inauguration of the Catholic 
Action League. Last but not least, was the opening of a new 
Diocesan Seminary at Parel in 1936. 

THE BOMBAY SEMINARY (1770-1936) 

From 1770 to 1928. The story of the Bombay Seminary, re¬ 
counted piecemeal in the course of this 
narrative, is briefly recapitulated here and brought up to date. 
It was started in 1770, as a one-room day-school in the Bishop’s 
house attached to the Fort Chapel in Medows Street. Half a 
dozen young men daily went there to be instructed in elemen¬ 
tary theology, which in their case included learning the Latin 
declensions. 

In 1777-1778 the Seminary was lodged in a rented house in 
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Medows Street. A few less priests were ordained than previously 
stated (p. 2); from a study of the Ordination Book by 
Father Humbert, only sixteen in thirty-four years (1770- 
1789, 1791-1807). For the space of three years (1789-1791) the 
Seminary had ceased to exist, while the Archbishop of Goa was 
allowed by the British rulers to exercise spiritual jurisdiction 
over Bombay, and the Carmelite Friars had to leave the Island. 
In 1791 the Vicar-Apostolic was recalled, and the Seminary re¬ 
opened in Medows Street, where it stayed on till 1846 when it 
was transferred to Parel. 

After its transfer to the rented house in 1778, the Seminary 
remained a day-school. In 1804 Bishop Peter of Alcantara 
reported to Propaganda: ‘ A Seminary is needed for the forma¬ 
tion of good priests. ... I shall make every effort I can for the 
erection of a Seminary. At present [1804] the young candidates 
and aspirants to the priesthood [there were only four in all] 
come to the residence of the Bishop [Fort Chapel] where Father 
Raphael Cicale teaches them the Roman catechism, the Council 
of Trent, liturgy and moral theology. After lectures they 
return home and make no great progress in their studies or in 
piety, the spirit of which they generally lose at home through 
distractions and intercourse with lay people/ 

The Seminary did not flourish, a fact for which it would be 
unfair to blame the Carmelite Fathers. In 1819 Bishop Peter 
of Alcantara tried to remedy the deplorable situation. He 
made an application to Government for permission to open a 
proper Seminary. His request was granted, and he was pro¬ 
mised a monthly subsidy of Rs. 150. The exact date of this 
new foundation is not known, though it was between 1819 and 
1823; but this new ecclesiastical establishment was, for all 
practical purposes, a continuation of the old Seminary in 
Medows Street. The number of candidates in 1828 was ten. 

The whole set-up, however, was deplorable. The candidates 
were poor material, and the priests found it difficult to say the 
Breviary; the teaching left much to be desired. The Seminary 
staff consisted of one man, who was Rector of the establishment 
and its sole Professor. The names of three Rectors have come 
down to us. 

Father Antonio Pinto da Gloria was put in charge in 1778, 
but seems after seven years to have lost interest in his work. 
In 1785 he asked successfully to be made also parish priest of 
Salva^ao Church. He continued as Rector of the Seminary till 
1789, when his teaching activities were interrupted by the 
temporary restoration of the Archbishop's jurisdiction over 

28 
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Bombay. It is not known whether he returned to the Seminary 
in 1791; but in 1794 he severed his connections with Propaganda 
and went over to Padroado. 

Another Rector was Father Agostinho de Rozario e Louren^o, 
who in 1839 also went over to Padroado, taking 9 seminarians 
with him, and half-emptying the Seminary. In 1848 Msgr. 
Menezes, a native of Goa and a Redemptorist, came to Bombay 
with Bishop Whelan, and was put in charge of the Seminary. 
Two years later he gave up his office and went to Goa, when 
in 1850 Bishop Whelan left Bombay. 

When Bishop Hartmann took over the administration of the 
Bombay Vicariate in 1850, the Seminary was without either 
Rector or Professor. A subdeacon, recently ordained and not 
a clever man, was lecturing on theology to his fellow-theolo¬ 
gians. Bishop Hartmann at once placed a Carmelite Father in 
charge. The situation improved somewhat, but remained un¬ 
satisfactory; so much so, that Father Ignatius Persico, Bishop 
Hartmann’s friend and secretary, was for closing the Seminary. 
His Lordship decided to persevere with the work, and must 
have been deeply grieved when in 1852 six Seminarians drew 
up a Memorial, a statement of their grievances, which was in 
reality an ultimatum. These malcontents were dismissed and 
went over to Padroado. In order to prevent further defections, 
the Seminary was transferred to Surat in December 1852. 

Surat was in those days an out-of-the-way place where the 
Seminary was not likely to prosper; nevertheless it was kept 
there for over two years. It was not till February 1855 that it 
returned to more congenial surroundings, and re-opened at 
Bandra with the Jesuit Fathers in charge. The Seminary of 
the Sacred Heart, as it was now called, was for five years under 
the Rectorship of Father Anthony Pereira. But it soon ceased 
to be a one-man concern. Three Fathers were lecturing there in 
1857. Other changes for the better were introduced by Father 
Meurin, who took over the Rectorship in 1860. 

Father Meurin had greatly at heart the formation of a secular 
clergy for the Vicariate of Bombay. He opened a petit stfmi- 
naire, 4 a junior seminary *, for boys who wished to test their 
vocation to the priesthood. It differed considerably from the 
grand seminaire, 4 the major seminary ’, where young men, more 
ripe in years, were trained for the priesthood. In Bandra the 
major seminary was housed in the upper storey of St. Peter's 
Church, and had quarters of its own. The junior seminary was 
worse off, its inmates lived with the boarders and orphans of 
the Bandra school, but were privileged to wear clerical dress. 
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In 1862 St. Peter's compound at Bandra fairly swarmed with 
cassocks: 3 Jesuit Fathers, 1 Jesuit Brother, 7 theological 
students and 12 Latinists of the major seminary, and an un¬ 
specified number of youngsters in the junior seminary. One 
year later many of these cassocks disappeared. 

In 1863 Father Meurin was put in charge of the school of St. 
Francis Xavier opened by Mr. Furtado at Cavel. He shifted his 
quarters from Bandra to Gavel, and took with him all the 
cassock-wearing students, those of the major and of the minor 
seminary. Thus the Seminary of the Sacred Heart was now 
located at Cavel, but not for long. In June 1866 it was trans¬ 
ferred to St. Mary's School, Byculla, together with the junior 
seminary. In the 1867 catalogue it is mentioned that the semi¬ 
nary, a boarding-school, an orphanage and day-school were all 
housed in St. Mary’s, Byculla, with Father Willy as Superior. 
For three years the Seminary stayed in St. Mary’s, until it was 
transferred to the newly-erected St. Xavier’s College towards the 
end of 1869. 

There is no available information regarding the reasons for 
these peregrinations. It is understandable that, when Father 
Meurin left Bandra, he took the Seminary with him to Cavel. 
The shifting from Cavel to St. Mary’s may have been due to the 
extraordinary success of the school of St. Francis Xavier, the 
place was overcrowded, and the seminary had to go. Finally 
the transfer to St. Xavier’s College may perhaps have been 
decided on, because in 1869 St. Xavier’s College was more than 
half-empty, and so the students of the major and minor semi¬ 
nary were needed there to swell the numbers. 

After he had been appointed Vicar-Apostolic, Bishop Meurin 
continued to bear in mind the formation of the secular clergy 
for Bombay. He planned with his usual breadth of outlook, 
proposing to raise a sum of 25 lakhs for the building of a cathe¬ 
dral, an episcopal residence and a seminary with quarters for 
the cathedral clergy and the teaching staff. This was in 1880. 
Forty years later, in 1920, Father Vath commented somewhat 
superciliously on this scheme in his book on the German Jesuits 
in India. He wrote that a beginning was made to collect funds 
in 1880, but that later the scheme fizzled out and was no more 
spoken of. The term * later ’ is misleading and might create 
an impression that the scheme was given up during Meurin's 
regime in Bombay. This was not the case. On the eve of 
Bishop Meurin's departure in July 1886, the members of his 
flock felt confident that the great enterprise would be brought 
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in course of time to a successful close, and they told him so in 
public. 

Father Vath’s final comment on Dr. Meurin’s building plans 
is hardly kind: Er sheitterte an der Macht der Tatsachen, * The 
scheme foundered on the mighty rock of stubborn reality;’ or 
equivalently: ‘ The scheme was defeated by the triumph of fact 
over fiction.* The truth is that, after Dr. Meurin’s departure, 
the German Fathers dropped the building-scheme, which was 
beyond their means and their courage. 

At the time of Dr. Meurin’s departure from Bombay in 1886, 
the junior seminary had probably already closed. It was not 
a success, because the cassock-wearing youngsters failed to give 
satisfaction. Years earlier, in 1870, Father Lessmann had com¬ 
plained about them: 'The Seminarians [i.e., the boys of the 
junior seminary] are a nuisance, and many of them should be 
sent home.’ The exact date of its closing is nowhere mentioned. 
The major seminary continued to be housed in St. Xavier’s 
College, and in 1882 it numbered 13 candidates for the priest¬ 
hood. 

Some time later, not in 1884 as Father Vath states, but more 
probably after Dr. Meurin’s departure, a new set of regulations 
was drawn up, which did not tend to promote the rapid forma¬ 
tion of a numerous secular clergy. In order to keep the teach¬ 
ing staff as small as possible, it was decided that admissions 
would take place only every fifth year. After one batch of theo¬ 
logical students had gone through their five-year course—after¬ 
wards increased to six years—another set would be admitted; 
in the meantime the names of the applicants were inscribed on 
a waiting list. The Seminary remained in St. Xavier’s College 
till 1900. By that time the Papal Seminary in Ceylon was in 
full swing and working successfully, and so it was deemed advis¬ 
able to give up the Bombay institution altogether. The six 
students then under training were sent to Kandy, and the 
Bombay Seminary was finally closed, after an inglorious exist¬ 
ence of 130 years (1770-1900). 

For the Seminarians, the closing of the Seminary by the 
German Fathers in 1900 was perhaps a blessing. From 1891 
to 1900 they were lodged in half a dozen rooms on the upper 
floor of the present-day St. Xavier’s High School. They were 
warned not to disturb the boys, and so they lived in monastic 
retirement, under monastic discipline, with hardly any relaxa¬ 
tion after the day’s toil. In Kandy they found themselves in 
more congenial surroundings. They became part of a happy, 
noisy crowd of theological students, playful and prayerful, and 
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studying hard under the guidance of competent teachers with 
a well-stocked library at their disposal. 

For over thirty-six years young men from Bombay, Karachi 
and other places, who were anxious to study for the priesthood, 
were sent to Kandy or Mangalore for their theological studies. 
When Archbishop Lima arrived in Bombay in December, 1928, 
the Catholic laymen of the archdiocese called His Grace's atten¬ 
tion to this abnormal procedure. In their address of welcome 
they said among other things: ‘ There is, however, one need 
which is keenly felt by all, and on which there is no difference 
of opinion, that is the establishment of an ecclesiastical semi¬ 
nary for the training of priests recruited mostly from the local 
Catholic population.' 

This was a reasonable request, and the new Archbishop at 
once took the matter in hand. There is in the Bombay archives 
of the Order a longish letter written by Father Berengucr, then 
Rector of St. Mary’s High School, in which he discusses the 
advisability of opening the new Seminary at Khushroo Lodge, 
opposite St. Mary’s. However this plan did not materialize, 
and the opening of the Seminary was deferred, though not for 
long. The chief difficulty was to find a suitable place for the 
new ecclesiastical establishment. 

The new Seminary (1936). The re-opening of a seminary 

was first proposed to the Catholic 
community in the Examiner of May 26th, 1934. * As officially 

announced in this issue, the Archbishop of Bombay has opened 
a general subscription in the Archdiocese for the erection and 
maintenance of a diocesan seminary. . . . The list of donations 
opens this week under the protection of the Most Holy Trinity 
with the following contributions: From the Sacred Congrega¬ 
tion of Propaganda: Rs. 72,500; Interest on the above amount: 
Rs. 5,045; the Archbishop of Bombay: Rs. 20,000—Total = 
Rs. 97,545/ 

The Catholics of Bombay were further informed that certain 
difficulties which had stood in the way of the establishment 
were being ironed out. These difficulties had to do with the loca¬ 
tion of the new Seminary in Parel, Some time in the beginning 
of 1934, if not before,—the exact date is not known—the Sisters 
of Jesus and Mary, who had a convent, a boarding-school and 
a day-school at Parel, were informed that the Archbishop 
needed their building for his new Seminary. As already told, 
this building was originally * the large and pleasant house, 
purchased in 1841 as a villa by Bishop Fortini \ Five years 
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later, in 1846 the old Seminary was transferred there from 
Medows Street, and was housed there till 1852 when the Semi- 
nariam were sent to Surat. After 1852 the ' Bishop s villa ’ wa, 
used for a number of years as an orphanage. In 1865 it became 
the home of the Sisters of Jesus and Maiy. 

The Sisters were not tenants, but they had occupied the 
premises rent-free for nearly 70 years on end, and had insensibly 
come to look on the house as their property. Great was their 
dismay when in 1934 Archbishop Lima claimed Par cl, grounds 
and buildings , as diocesan property. But the Sisters could not 
produce any title-deed other than their long and undisturbed 
possession of the house, hence the Archbishop’s will prevailed. 
On October 25th, 1934, Archbishop Lima announced: ‘It has 
been settled that the Diocesan Seminary should be [located] 
in the present Parel Convent, a diocesan property, which the 
Jesus and Mary Nuns at considerable sacrifice have agreed to 
vacate. The Seminary will not start till 1936/ The Sisters 
were given time to look for other premises for their convent, 
boarding and school. 

When everything was settled, a local paper, edited by Catho¬ 
lics, commented adversely on the scheme. On December 1st, 
1934, 4 The Standard ’ sounded a note of alarm: 4 Parel is a very 
malarial place; and in the event of the Seminary being located 
there, not a few promising careers will be cut short by ill- 
health/ In reply, the Examiner wrote, on January 26th, 1935: 

4 In this connection, lest the public be misled by such impres¬ 
sions, we may remark that the Nuns would not have a boarding- 
school in that locality, nor would people send their children to 
that school, if the locality were what the writer of the article 
makes it out to be. If there have been from time to time the 
ordinary cases of malaria, this is nothing unusual in Bombay 
and Suburbs/ The nuns left the Parel Convent on December 
15th, 1935, and handed over its keys to the Archbishop on 
December 31st. 

The next item of interest is recorded by Father Llorens in his 
Diary : 4 December 31st, 1935: Father Zurbitu junior 

[Chrysanto] is going to take charge of the empty house and 
chapel at Parel from tomorrow’ [i.e., January 1st, 1936]. In 
the catalogue of that year Father C. Zurbitu is listed as chap¬ 
lain of the Chapel at Parel and visiting priest of King Edward 
Memorial Hospital. He also supervised the structural altera¬ 
tions which had to be made before convent and school could 
house seminarians and teaching staff. Having known Father 
Chrysanto Zurbitu ever since his first coming to Bombay in 
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1921, we should like to pay him a passing friendly tribute: He 
has always proved himself a 4 useful * man; and whenever there 
was a task for which there was a scarcity of applicants, it was 
usually assigned to him. 

In February 1936, the Catholics of Bombay were officially 
informed: 4 The Diocesan Seminary of Bombay has been located 
at Parel. The entrance date [for future candidates] will be 
announced in due time/ On May 2nd, 1936, the Seminary was 
formally erected: 4 In conformity with Canon 1354, We, by 
these Letters sealed with Our seal, on this second day of May, 
1936, the eighth anniversary of Our election, erect and esta¬ 
blish the Seminary of Bombay al Parel; and with the best hopes 
of happy results We declare St. Anthony of Lisbon and St. 
Francis Xavier to be its Patrons/ 

The inauguration of the Diocesan Seminary took place on 
June 13th, 1936. The Seminary opened with 6 seminarians, 
four of whom were present at the service. For their benefit and 
that of their successors Archbishop Lima delivered an impres¬ 
sive instruction, textually reproduced in the Examiner of June 
20th. His Grace outlined the comprehensive course of studies 
which would gradually come in force. He wanted the future 
secular priests to be learned men and, above all, solidly ground¬ 
ed in virtue and full of zeal for the spreading of God's Kingdom 
among those who have not yet heard of their redemption. 4 If 
a seminarist during his time of training does not acquire a real 
desire of being sent to the mission ad paganos of the Arch¬ 
diocese, one may say that he has failed to grasp the real mean¬ 
ing of his vocation/ 

Archbishop Lima sowed the seed from which sprang the 
future tree; but it was not the plan of Providence that he should 
see the seed spring up and the tree grow and bear fruit. The 
Seminary was inaugurated on June 13th, 1936, and about five 
weeks later, the Archbishop died on July 21st at Belgaum. In 
course of time the hopes of the founder of the new Seminary 
were fulfilled beyond the most sanguine expectations he may 
have entertained. This may be gathered from the following 
extract taken from a brief account which appeared in the 
December 1955 issue of The Messenger of the Sacred Heart for 
India: 

4 The Seminary was officially opened on June 13th, 1936, with 
6 seminarians on the rolls. By the end of that year there were 
9 seminarians and 3 professors. Today [in December 1955] the 
number of students has risen to ninety-two; and the teaching 
staff is now made up of ten full-time professors, 3 part-time 
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professors, and one layman who teaches Marathi.. The com¬ 
plete course of studies covers 10 years and the seminarians are 
divided into Latinists, Philosophers and Theologians, accord¬ 
ing as they devote their energies to the study of Latin, or 
wisdom , or divinity: So far 13 ordination services have been 
held , the first in 1942; and so far 57 priests have been ordained. 
In June 1953 , the theological section of the Seminary was sent 
to Bandra, but the Seminary remained one and undivided with 
one Rector in charge at Parel. The Bandra settlement natu¬ 
rally raises the question whether the Seminary has finished its 
many peregrinations and has at last arrived at its final home.' 
This question has received its answer in our own days, as will 
afterwards be shown. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

Karachi and Ahmedabad. During Archbishop Lima’s reign 

the Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith issued two important decrees which, 
without actually dismembering the Archdiocese, foreshadowed 
the coming of the future territorial alterations. On January 
13th, 1934, the Examiner announced: ‘The Holy See has 
decided that the Vicariate Forane of Karachi (Sind and Balu¬ 
chistan) shall be placed in charge of the Franciscan Fathers 
(Dutch), while still remaining within the Archdiocese of 
Bombay.’ And in its issue of June 16th, 1934, the Examiner 
informed the public that a similar change was made in Ahmed¬ 
abad : ‘ The Holy See through the Sacred Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide has decreed the following new arrangement 
concerning the Mission of Ahmedabad in the Archdiocese of 
Bombay: The territorial extension of the Archdiocese remain¬ 
ing the same, the Mission of Ahmedabad (Cutch, Gujerat and 
Kathiawar) is to be entrusted to the Jesuit Fathers of the 
Aragon Province/ 

Accordingly the Jesuits withdrew from Sind and Baluchistan,, 
making room for the Franciscans. One of their oldest esta¬ 
blishments was thus handed over, St. Patrick's High School at 
Karachi, where the first Jesuit Father arrived in 1859. This 
was Father Willy, who started St. Patrick’s school, it is recorded, 
with 3 pupils on the rolls, in 1861. In April 1935, in the last 
report of St. Patrick’s under Jesuit management, the pupils 
numbered many times three; the names of 1,118 were inscribed 
on the school register. The vacating Jesuit Head-Master, Father 
Gimenez, while thanking the staff and all friends for their sup- 
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port, asked them to continue to stand by the school during the 
new regime of the Franciscan Order. St. Patrick’s was formally 
handed over on November 7th, 1935, when Father Achilles 
Meersman, O.F.M., was appointed Principal. 

Meanwhile, as recorded in the Examiner of June 15th, 1935: 

4 At the request of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, the 
Archbishop of Bombay had nominated Father Valens Wienk, 
O.F.M., Pro-Superior of the Karachi Mission. This procedure 
was adopted in order to safeguard the territorial integrity of 
the Archdiocese of Bombay. The new Superior received his 
faculties from the Archbishop of Bombay, and the latter’s 
jurisdiction over Karachi was never suppressed, it was reduced 
to silence— silet jurisdictio was the phrase used by the Sacred 
Congregation. For all practical purposes, after his official 
appointment by the Archbishop of Bombay, the Karachi 
Superior became the independent ecclesiastical ruler in Sind 
and Baluchistan. A similar procedure was followed when 
Father Vilallonga was appointed Superior of Ahmedabad; on 
this occasion too the territorial extension of the Bombay Arch¬ 
diocese was formally maintained. 

According to the Examiner of June 16th, 1934: 4 The Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda has appointed Reverend Father 
Joachim Vilallonga, S.J., Ecclesiastical Superior of the Mission 
of Ahmedabad.’ This announcement may have been based on 
advanced and informal information about what was likely to 
happen in the near future. In the Memorabilia Societatis lesu, 
it is stated that Father Vilallonga was appointed Superior of 
Ahmedabad on July 19th, 1934; and the same date is given in 
the catalogues from that year onwards. 

The Examiner was also misinformed when in the above- 
mentioned issue it told the Catholics of Bombay: 4 These new 
arrangements were executed by the Archbishop of Bombay on 
June 1st, 1934.’ Nothing of the kind was done on that day, 
on which Archbishop Lima sailed for Rome. The Arch¬ 
bishop's departure is described at some length in the Examiner 
of June 9th, 1934, where it is wrongly asserted that 4 the Holy 
See had recently made new arrangements for Karachi and 
Ahmedabad, and it was in regard to this that his presence was 
required in Rome.’ The Bombay Catholic weekly anticipated 
the course of events; as far as Ahmedabad was concerned, these 
new arrangements were at that time still in petto . In October, 
1951, The Ahmedabad Missionary, a diocesan monthly, gave a 
brief account of the Ahmedabad mission field, covering a period 
of 25 years (1934-1959). It is stated there; 4 Gujerat became an 
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independent Mission on July 16th, 1934/ Three days later, 
Father Vilallonga was appointed its Superior on July 19th of 
that year . 

The establishment of these two Missions has greatly contri¬ 
buted to the furtherance of the Catholic cause. 

The Poona diocese. During the opening years of the period 
under review (1928-1936) the diocese of 
Poona went through considerable difficulties. Dr. Doring's 
return as Archbishop-Bishop of Poona did not immediately ease 
the situation. For several years it was his task to repair the 
damage done during his long years of absence (1914-1927), and 
gradually to rebuild the diocese as an old house is gradually 
put in repair. 

A definite step forward was taken towards the end of 1929. 
On October 10th of that year the General of the Society of 
Jesus issued a decree entrusting the Poona mission field to the 
Jesuit Fathers of the South-German Province. This and the 
North-German Province were erected on February 2nd, 1921. 
In the decree of October 10th, 1929, Reverend Father Ledo- 
chowski made a brief survey of the past. The Bombay-Poona 
Mission was originally committed to the care of the German 
Jesuits in 1854. On December 3rd, 1921, it was transferred 
from the German to the Spanish Jesuits of the Province of 
Aragon; and on October 10th, 1929, it was divided. Bombay 
remained under the Spanish Jesuits, Poona was given to the 
Jesuits of the South-German Province. 

Archbishop-Bishop During could now hope to get in the near 
future men and money to carry on the work of reconstruction. 

A change for the better at once set in, and in 1930 the mission 
personnel consisted of 17 secular priests and 27 Jesuits: 21 
priests and 6 brothers. Some of the latter were old men, 
already above 60 in 1916, when because of their age they were 
not repatriated; but they continued to do useful work. Valuable 
assistance was likewise rendered by the missionary Sisters of 
several religious congregations: the Franciscan Sisters from the 
Convent Erlenbad in Germany, the Sisters of the Third Order 
of the Apostolic Carmel of Trivandrum, and the Hospitaller 
Sisters. 

Convents and schools were erected, new mission-stations 
opened with chapel and school under a resident priest; churches 
were built or enlarged; and by 1936 the outlook was decidedly 
less dark than it had been before. The diocese was making a 
good recovery. 



XXIX. ARCHBISHOP THOMAS ROBERTS 

(August 12th, 1937—December 1st, 1950) 

No full-length portrait of Archbishop Roberts is here attempted. 
This account is merely concerned with his doings, les fails et 
gestes, while he was Archbishop of Bombay. 

On Wednesday, August 7th, 1937, the Times of India 
announced: * The Holy See has nominated the Very Reverend 
Father Thomas Roberts, S.J., Rector of St. Xavier’s College, 
Liverpool, to fill the Metropolitan See of Bombay, vacant now 
for more than a year/ This news was confirmed in a private 
letter from His Grace, dated from Liverpool, August 5th, 1937: 

4 The papers gave me the first news of my appointment, but con¬ 
firmation from Rome came yesterday’ [August 4th]. He was 
nominated Archbishop-Elect on August 12th, 1937. 

Though a landsman, the new Archbishop had a sailor’s love 
of the sea. He was consecrated at Liverpool on September 21st; 
and at a luncheon after the service. His Grace of Liverpool, 
Archbishop Downey, the consecrating Prelate, alluded to this 
characteristic: ‘It is fitting that he [Dr. Roberts] should go 
forth from the seaport of Liverpool to the seaport of Bombay. 
. . . He is, as you know, a great lover of the sea/ In his reply 
Dr. Roberts humorously remarked: ‘ It is true that I love the 
sea, ships and the docks. I have seen many exports go out of 
Liverpool to Bombay, but I never thought that one day I would 
be one of them/ 

From the Bridge. The sea-loving Archbishop arrived in 
Bombay on Tuesday, November 30th, 
1937, and the following day was enthroned at the Cathedral, 
Bhuleshwar. From the first he made it clear that he was not 
a passenger on his new ship, the Archdiocese of Bombay; he 
was her captain, and on board his word was law. In a Christ¬ 
mas message he commented on a ‘ Fraternal Word to our 
Fellow-Editors \ published in the Examiner of December 18th, 
1937, asking all editors to stop intercommunal bickerings. His 
Grace wrote: ‘ I hope the time will never come when a 

41 fraternal appeal ” will have to become a paternal command 
under pain of the heavy sanctions at a bishop’s disposal/ In 
June of the following year, he plainly stated: 4 1 do not expect 
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universal assentbut I do expect and demand abstention from 
futile criticism/ A book which he published towards the end 
of 1938 was significantly entitled 'From the Bridge'. 

It did not take the new Archbishop long to make his presence 
felt in Bombay, there was not an aspect of Catholic life in 
which he was not interested. The Examiner of November 
26th, 1938, records: 'On Thursday, December 1st, it will be 
just a year since Archbishop Roberts took charge of his see of 
Bombay. He has been able to fulfil to date no less than 120 
public engagements of a various nature.' There were official 
and unofficial visits to convents and schools, to churches and 
parishes, and to all sorts of institutions often in distant places. 

This was but the beginning of his many activities on behalf 
of the archdiocese entrusted to his care, the complete record of 
which is told in many a page of the Examiner of those years. 
It is too long a tale to set down here in full detail; all we can 
do is to mention a few notable events that call for special atten¬ 
tion. The difficulty is to make a judicious selection. There 
is no scarcity of material, but rather too much of it. It will 
almost be impossible to please all readers. Some will be in¬ 
evitably disappointed at their doings being scantily treated 
here; the members of the Catholic Women's Welfare Society, 
the men of the Catholic Action League, and others may legiti¬ 
mately feel aggrieved. We can only crave their indulgence; we 
have been at a loss what to choose, so great is our embarras du 
choix. 

The Catholic Medical Guild. St. Ignatius made it a per¬ 
sonal rule to exert himself in a 
special manner on behalf of those ‘ whose spiritual advance¬ 
ment is likely to redound greatly to God’s gloryIn 1938 the 
Catholic doctors of Bombay belonged to this class of men. In 
the words of Archbishop Roberts: 4 Doctors and nurses share 
with priests the perpetuation of Christ’s life.' Catholic Medical 
Guilds existed already elsewhere, Dr. Roberts introduced the 
Guild to Bombay. 

In the second week of October, 1938, His Grace addressed a 
circular letter to the Catholic doctors of Bombay: 4 The in¬ 
fluence of Catholic doctors is a matter of urgent importance. 

. . . Abroad, the best means of equipping and mobilizing such 
a Christian force has proved to be the formation of a Catholic 
Guild of Doctors. In the hope of extending to India and to 
the Doctors themselves the same benefits, I look forward to hear¬ 
ing your views at a meeting to be held at 5 p.m. on October 
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23rd, the Sunday after the Feast of St. Luke, “ the beloved 
Physician ” and our Patron. . . . Trusting that you will be able 
to accept this invitation, and hoping to hear from you as soon 
as possible, I remain . . / 

In response to this appeal, some sixty doctors were present at 
Archbishop’s House on October 23rd, 1938, while several others 
who were unable to attend asked to be enrolled as members and 
expressed their sincere wishes for the success of the Guild. 
His Grace explained to them the object of the Guild and its 
functioning as he had known it by his own experience. A pro¬ 
visional Committee was formed to draw up a Constitution and 
settle other relevant matters. Father Palacios, S.J., Principal 
of St. Xavier’s College, was appointed Chaplain to the Guild, 
having regard to his studies and experience. 

Next, the doctors who were present adjourned to the Church 
of the Holy Name, where the Archbishop read to them a letter 
of encouragement from His Excellency the Delegate Apostolic, 
Archbishop Kierkels. Then His Grace delivered his inaugural 
address, a glowing eulogy on St. Luke, 4 the Beloved Physician 
who was also a historian, and who tells us of the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of the Apostles: 4 It has seemed good to us and the Holy 
Ghost.’ These words reveal the root purpose of the Guild: 

4 May that seem good to us which seems good to the Holy 
Ghost ... so that you may be physicians beloved by God and 
men, here and hereafter.’ 

The subsequent story of the Guild reminds us of our Lord’s 
parable as narrated by St. Luke. In it we are told of the sower 
who went forth to sow; of the seed that fell by the wayside, or 
upon rock, or amid thorns; and also of the seed that fell into 
good soil, grew up and produced a hundredfold. On October 
12th, 1949, Archbishop Roberts, reviewing the past, wrote from 
Liverpool to Dr. Menezes, Honorary Secretary to the Guild: 

4 It is among my happiest recollections of India to have been 
given the privilege of mobilizing the resources of Catholic 
doctors. I am particularly happy to know that the Examiner 
is to add to its 100 years of enlightenment this splendid contri¬ 
bution ’ [the Medical Supplement which was then first 
published]. 

And Bishop Gracias also offered his meed of praise: 4 1 know 
how much His Grace had and has at heart the interests of the 
Guild; and with him I realize its great possibilities, particularly 
in a city like Bombay, where the medical profession wields great 
power. The Catholic community is indeed very fortunate to 
count so many of its members in the profession. I am con- 
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fident that the “Supplement”, if kept up regularly, will go a 
great way in strengthening the Guild; also in making it pos¬ 
sible for our non-Catholic brethren to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the Catholic viewpoint on Medical Practice.* 

This was in 1949, and the Medical Supplement is still appear¬ 
ing in 1960. The Guild started like a grain of mustard seed, 
but it has grown and is still growing. 

Sophia College. At the beginning of that same year (1938) 
Archbishop Roberts was already considering 
the opening of a Women’s College in Bombay. When Father 
G. Conget, who was then Superior Regular, left for Rome on 
February 5th, 1938, to attend the General Congregation of the 
Society of Jesus, he was commissioned by His Grace to look 
out for a Religious Congregation, to which the proposal of 
opening a Women's College in Bombay was likely to appeal. 
Rome was the proper place to get this information. 

After conferring about the matter with well-informed brother- 
Jesuits, Father Conget wrote to the Superior General of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart. In his letter he explained Arch¬ 
bishop Roberts* plan and told of His Grace’s quest for highly 
qualified teaching Sisters to start a Women's University College 
in Bombay. Then followed a considerable delay; and as 
Father Conget told the present writer, he had almost given up 
hope, when at last he received the long-awaited answer. The 
Sacred Heart Nuns were willing to consider and discuss the 
proposal which had been made to them. Father Conget then 
wrote to the Superior General of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, asking her to get in touch with the Archbishop of 
Bombay; and to Archbishop Roberts, informing him of the 
result of his errand. His task accomplished, Father Conget 
took no further part in the matter. 

The subsequent negotiations between Archbishop Roberts 
and the Superior General of the Society of the Sacred Heart 
took the normal course. In the Examiner of October 29th, 
1938, we are told: 4 Last week, the Archbishop revealed the fact 
that the desire for a Women's College in Bombay was so 
strongly expressed to him by the Holy Father that it amounted 
to an order; and the same wish is strongly expressed by the 
Very Reverend Father General of the Society of Jesus. It is 
under obedience to the Holy See that arrangements are being 
made for the new college. . . . The Sacred Heart Nuns are send* 
ing of their very best, at great sacrifice to other work, and we 
owe it to them to give them our very beg| and help them/ 
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In the opening month of the following year the first batch 
of the Sacred Heart Nuns were already on their way to Bombay. 
Archbishop Roberts sent them the following message: 4 Mother 
Andersson, S.S. Conte Verde , Lloyd Triestino, Aden: Arch¬ 
bishop and Diocese send cordial welcome. Pledge loyal support 
to plans of Holy See.' On January lGth, 1939, the first three 
Sacred Heart Nuns, Mothers Andersson and Woellwarth and 
Sister Butler landed in Bombay. The Archbishop was at the 
pier and wished them a warm welcome. The Examiner of 
January 21st, 1939, informs its readers: 4 They arc staying at 
Villa Teresa, Pedder Road.' 

A site had still to be found for the future college, which was 
no easy problem;' besides, all sorts of difficulties cropped up. 
Opposition was roused in many quarters, where the new 
college was looked at askance as an uncalled-for innovation. 
Co-education in university colleges was the accepted practice in 
Bombay. Catholics saw no harm in it, while non-Christians 
made a fetish of it, looking upon it as a sign of the times and 
a conclusive proof of India's educational progress. Among 
non-Christians there were also those who opposed the new 
college, because they saw in it a menace to their influence in 
the field of education. 

His Grace tried to make matters clear, at least to the members 
of the Catholic community. In his address to the Catholic 
Women’s Club in February 1940, he said: 4 When in Rome, on 
my way out to Bombay, I was urged to found a Women’s Col¬ 
lege here. That is the wish of the Holy See. It does not mean 
that the Church has decided against co-education, or wants to 
ram 44 education for women by women ” down anyone’s throat, 
but simply that it is known to the Holy See that many in 
Bombay want a Women's College. Meanwhile contact with the 
religious of the Sacred Heart at their Convent at 13a, Pedder 
Road, will do much to influence opinion in favour of the pro¬ 
jected college, the interests of which I hope Members of the 
Club will take what means they can to further.' 

Archbishop Roberts met resistance with perseverance, but it 
took a long time to overcome the initial difficulties. It was a 
year and a half after the arrival of the Sacred Heart Nuns in 
Bombay before the Examiner announced on June 1st, 1940: 
*On Thursday this week the Sacred Heart Nuns moved from 
their temporary house at Pedder Road to Somerset House, 
which is to be the future Women's College; and on the follow¬ 
ing day, the Feast of the Sacred Heart, the Archbishop of 
Bombay said the first Mass there/ 
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A fortnight later, the Examiner of June 15th revealed: 4 As 
soon as affiliation with the Bombay University is obtained, the 
prescribed courses leading to the B.A. will be opened. . . . The 
members of the staff are not only well trained in the subjects 
that they will teach, holding Oxford, Cambridge and London 
degrees, they have also the wisdom of many years of teaching 
experience. ... It goes without saying that the College is not 
for Catholics only, but for girls of all communities/ 

On Saturday, July 27th, 1940, the college was informally 
opened—informally because the affiliation with the Bombay 
University had not yet been obtained. According to the 
Examiner of August 3rd, 1940: 4 Somerset House, which in 
future will be known as Sophia College, was the scene of a 
brilliant function. . . . The College buildings are magnificent. 
. . . The audience was representative of all communities in 
Bombay. . . . His Grace then rose to declare the College open. 

. . . Music was provided during the afternoon by St. Mary’s 
band, and the performance of the boys . . . called forth many 
expressions of praise from the guests as they wandered at will 
over the college, marvelling at the beauty of the setting which 
Wisdom [Sophia means wisdom] had chosen for her home/ 

In thus forging ahead His Grace may have felt confident that 
the Senate of the Bombay University would grant the requested 
affiliation, if not unanimously, at least by a comfortable majo¬ 
rity. Things were not quite so simple. The Syndicate made 
no difficulties and endorsed the application; but the members 
of the Senate were not in a yielding mood. Father Llorens 
wrote in his Diary on January 20th, 1941: ‘Father Diihr 
showed me the agenda for the meeting of the University 
Senate. In it they say that the Women’s College should not be 
affiliated, because it is a foreign institution, and because it has 
been the practice of the University not to co-opt uni-sexual 
institutions/ 

However, in the event, all went as desired. The Senate 
meeting took place four days later. According to the 
Examiner : ‘At a meeting of the University Senate of January 
24th, 1941, this body endorsed the opinion expressed by the 
Syndicate that Sophia College for Women, conducted by the 
Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, should be affiliated to the 
University for a period of two years, from June next, for the 
courses of study leading to the Intermediate Arts Examination/ 

There was rejoicing at Archbishop's House and at Somerset 
House; but it had been a nearer thing than at first realized* 
In his comment on the Senate meeting of January 24th, 1941, 
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Father Llorens mentions in his Diary a detail not given in the 
Examiner : 4 In the Senate the question of affiliation was dis¬ 
cussed and passed by a vote of 49 for to 43 against, two mem¬ 
bers handing in blank votes/ 

The defeated party could not prevent Sophia College from 
opening in June 1941, but they still hoped to get the affiliation 
cancelled. In that same month of June, as Father Llorens has 
noted in his Diary : 4 Among the items of the printed agenda 
for the coming Syndicate there appears a proposition on the 
desirability of withdrawing the affiliation of Sophia College to 
the University.* According to the rules of procedure this pro¬ 
posal had first to be submitted to the Syndicate and afterwards 
referred to the Senate. The Syndicate was against cancelling 
the affiliation, but the final decision rested with the Senate. 

On Monday, February 9th, 1942, the Senate met, and after 
an all-day session approved the affiliation of Sophia College for 
Women for the courses leading to the B.A. degree (Pass and 
Honours) in English, French, History, Economics and Philo¬ 
sophy, for a period of two years from June 1942. The approval 
period was thus extended to two years from June 1942. 

The report in the Examiner of February 14th, 1942, is 
evidence that the opposing party were swayed by motives of 
racial and religious prejudice. They asked for the affiliation 
to be cancelled because the Staff of the new college belonged to 
the 4 Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus * [a foreign body]. 
They were told in reply that 4 the University was dealing with 
the Society for the Promotion of Higher Education of Women 
in India, a local body, and not with the Society of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus.* 

In the course of the long debate, it was revealed what great 
sacrifices the Nuns had made. The local body had deposited 
Rs. 100,000 with the Imperial Bank of India in fulfilment of 
the conditions laid down by the Senate when affiliation was 
granted. The balance of the purchase money for the building 
(Somerset House), Rs. 5,000,000 had been paid. The objectors 
were further assured that 4 if the local body acted wrongly, the 
University could exercise its authority over it.* 

On January 24th, 1941, and on February 14th, 1942, when 
the strongly contested affiliation was first granted and then con¬ 
firmed, the very existence of Sophia College was imperilled. 
The Fathers of St. Xavier's College, who were in the University 
body, were chiefly instrumental in averting the danger. They 
appealed to many friends, whose help and support won the 
29 
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day. But for St. Xavier’s College, the opening of the Women's 
College in Bombay would have been indefinitely postponed. 

The Bombay Jesuit The German Fathers, to whom the 
Novitiate. Bombay-Poona Mission was entrusted for 

over 65 years, looked upon India as a 
poor recruiting ground for novices. Their policy has already 
been explained elsewhere (sec p. 295). Their ultimate resolve 
to fight shy of admitting novices from India came at the end 
of a long chapter of accidents. 

Father Vath in his book on the German Jesuits in India 
has drawn up a list of all the members of the Society who 
laboured at one time or another in the Bombay-Poona mission 
field, asterisking the names of those who joined the Mission in 
India. Between 1860 and 1910 some 31 candidates were 
admitted as novices: 11 scholastics and 20 brothers. The 
greater number of them did not make good, and at no time 
did they form a quorum warranting the opening of a novitiate. 
Two attempts to start a novitiate had to be abandoned. Most 
of these candidates were of Irish stock; Indian applicants can 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand. There were just 
four. One can understand, without necessarily endorsing, the 
reluctance of the German Fathers to look for recruits among 
lads of Indian parentage. 

This policy was reversed in Bombay when the Spanish Jesuit 
Fathers took over the Bombay-Poona Mission in 1922, and in 
the Ahmedabad Mission erected in 1934 within the Bombay 
Archdiocese, once the Spanish Jesuits were in charge of this 
new mission centre. In Poona also, when Poona was separated 
from Bombay in 1929, the German Fathers followed suit. 

It took time before results appeared, but there was no doubt 
that excellent material was available. From a study of the 
catalogues made by Father A. Conti, S.J., we gather that 39 
candidates entered the novitiate from 1922 to 1934: 33 scholas¬ 
tics and 6 brothers. In 1934 Bombay and Ahmedabad each 
received its own Superior Regular, and the following statistics 
refer to the Bombay Mission alone: from 1935 to 1959, 182 
applicants entered, 150 scholastics and 32 brothers. 

As in every other novitiate, some did not persevere, but the 
majority remained, and by far the greater number of them 
were of native birth. There was at first no noviceship in 
Bombay. Hence these young men were sent to the Sacred 
Heart College, Shembaganur, in the Madura Mission, or to St. 
Stanislaus* College, Hazaribagh, in the Ranchi Mission. But 
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a Donuts Probationis, was opened at Vinayalaya, Andheri, on 
Easter Day, April 5th, 1942. The opening of the Bombay 
Jesuit Novitiate by Archbishop Roberts is important, because 
it heralded a new era in the annals of Jesuit history in Bombay. 

Father Conget, the founder of Vinayalaya, who was then 
Superior Regular, said at the inauguration of the Domus Pro¬ 
bationis: ‘The opening of this novitiate is destined to hasten 
the day when our institutions in Bombay will be chiefly manned 
by Jesuits who are children of India.’ This promise was made 
in 1942, and it has been kept. Between 1942 and I960 an ever- 
increasing number of Indians have joined the Society, and quite 
a number of them now hold responsible posts. At one time the 
Acting Superior Regular was an Indian Jesuit; among the 
Indian Jesuits there are Rectors of college, schools, and mission- 
centres; and three Indian Jesuits form the Advisory Body of 
the Provincial, whose Socius or Assistant is likewise an Indian 
Jesuit. 

Father Conget .spoke frankly on the changes already taking 
place in the Archdiocese of Bombay. 4 Besides there was the 
desire to make the young Bombay Church fully equipped for 
the day when, in the future designed by God, it will wholly and 
completely come of age. . . . And the soil [of Bombay] being so 
fertile [in vocations] it is incumbent on us to provide ample 
scope for the mysterious working of Divine grace which recruits 
volunteers for God’s army, and by the distribution of His 
peculiar gifts assigns them so wisely to the two sister divisions 
of the secular and the regular clergy. 

‘It is in fitness of these things that the opening of the novi¬ 
tiate should have come not less than six years after the esta¬ 
blishment of the Diocesan Seminary for the training of the 
secular clergy. ... It is to the diocesan priests that the govern¬ 
ment of the Church has ultimately to be entrusted. For any 
religious Order in charge of a diocese, I consider that day the 
greatest when it can hand over to an indigenous diocesan clergy 
the charge it once received from the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda.’ 

The Superior Regular clearly outlined the future relations 
between seculars and regulars; ‘ But it might be asked: Is the 
work of a religious Order finished when they hand over a 
diocese to an indigenous secular clergy? Not at all: rather it 
is then that the religious come into their own as auxiliaries 
and helpers of the diocesan priests.' 
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The new order of things. It has been surmised that 

the administrative reorganiza¬ 
tion of the archdiocese during Archbishop Roberts’ reign was 
indicative of strained relations between His Grace and the 
Spanish Jesuit Fathers. This surmise is quite unfounded. 
Their relations were and remained friendly from beginning to 
end. None spoke in higher praise of the Jesuits in Bombay, 
past and present, German and Spanish, than the Archbishop. 

On February 18th, 1938, soon after his arrival in Bombay, 
Archbishop Roberts reminded the members of the Catholic 
Students’ Union of their indebtedness to the Society of Jesus. 
4 For the most part, those who gave you opportunities for your 
Catholic vocation were members of the Society of Jesus. If you 
ever feel inclined to doubt the necessity of an intellectual 
foundation, recall the history of these flourishing colleges of 
our city. For the best part of a century, priests and brothers 
have exiled themselves from country, home and language to 
win souls to Christ; yet in all the long time that lives and 
money have been lavished on these schools, hardly any converts 
have been made directly from them to Christianity. 

4 Often have been voices raised, powerful voices at times, to 
protest against what was called a waste of men, of time, of 
money. Had the protest availed, I should have no Catholic 
Students’ Union to address. I should have few Catholic 
educated families from which to recruit members either clerical 
or lay; we should be known in this city as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; the Archbishop could certainly not have con¬ 
ceived such plans as we have, to mobilize a strong and united 
force in the service of Christ.’ 

Four years later, in 1942, at the opening day of the Bombay 
Jesuit novitiate, His Grace congratulated Father Conget, the 
Superior Regular, on what was 4 a great day for the Society and 
for the diocese.' The Examiner of April 11th, 1942, says: 4 His 
Grace spoke warmly of the loyal and effective co-operation given 
him by the Society.’ And through the years, when visiting the 
Seminary or writing about it, he constantly praised the Spanish 
Fathers. On December 3rd, 1940, he wrote to the Superior 
Regular: 4 Especially do I desire to thank, in the name of the 
whole archdiocese, the Rector and Community of the Seminary 
for their complete devotion to our students, repaid, I am happy 
to say, by their loyalty and affection/ 

The Spanish Jesuit Fathers had no share, then, in the 
ecclesiastical changes pending for the archdiocese of Bombay. 
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These changes are envisaged in the directions given by several 
Roman Pontiffs for the progressive growth of Missions estab¬ 
lished by the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith. In Bombay and in India these ecclesiastical develop¬ 
ments were a fulfilment of the expectations expressed by Pope 
Leo XIII almost seventy years earlier, when he established the 
Papal Seminary at Kandy. To commemorate that new venture 
the Roman Pontiff had a special medal struck bearing the 
inscription, Filii tui India tibi administri salutis , 4 Thy sons, 
India, will minister to thy salvation.’ This was in 1893. 

In 1919 Pope Benedict XV in his Encyclical Maximum illud 
urged the development of the native clergy in missionary coun¬ 
tries. There was much room for improvement. 4 It is lament¬ 
able that there are regions to which the Catholic Faith was 
brought centuries ago, and where nevertheless you do not find 
a local clergy, except of an inferior stamp [i.e., holding sub¬ 
ordinate posts]. 

4 Likewise there are some peoples, long since illumined by 
the light of the Gospel, who have emerged from barbarism [i.e., 
inferiority] and have attained such a degree of civilization that 
they produce men of eminence in the various arts. And yet, 
although they have been under the salutary influence of the 
Gospel and of the Church for several centuries, they have been 
unable to produce Bishops to rule them, nor priests whose teach¬ 
ing should have weighed with their fellow-citizens.’ 

Pope Pius XI made these words his own in the Encyclical 
Rerum Ecclesiae, of February 28th, 1926. Addressing the 
Superiors in charge of vicariates and prefectures apostolic. His 
Holiness reminded them: 4 First let us recall to your attention 
how important it is for you to enrol men of the place among 
your clergy. . . .You ought not to conclude that the role of the 
native clergy is solely that of assisting the missionaries in minor 
matters, and in some sort of completing their work. Why 
should the Mission clergy be prevented from cultivating their 
own soil, that is from governing their own people? . . . Almost 
under Our eyes, Mission students are being trained in every 
branch of study in the colleges of Rome; and not only are they 
the equals of others in quickness of mind and in the results 
obtained, but frequently even excel and surpass them. Regard 
them as being the ones who shall one day govern the chtirches, 
founded with your sweat and labours, and the Catholic com¬ 
munities of the future.' 

When Archbishop Roberts took over the spiritual administra¬ 
tion of the archdiocese, he realized that the time had come to 
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put into practice these directions of the Holy See. His pre¬ 
decessor Archbishop Lima had prepared the way for their en¬ 
forcement by rallying round him in a united body the secular 
priests of the former diocese of Darnaun and those of the arch¬ 
diocese of Bombay. The most revealing evidence of Archbishop 
Lima’s endeavours to unite the secular clergy is a group photo, 
published in 1936 in an extra supplement to 4 Catholic Action ’, 
the journal of the Catholic Students' Union of Bombay. It is 
more eloquent than many a written page. 

The photo was taken in 1934, when Archbishop Lima was 
suddenly called to Rome. The summons was so urgent that 
there was no time to stage an official farewell party; and so, 
we are told, ‘just a few priests turned up to wish His Grace 
Bon voyage .* A photograph taken on that occasion reveals that 
these 4 few priests ’ numbered over fifty, all of them seculars, 
except two, Goan and Bombay priests. This is a fairly con¬ 
clusive proof of the success of Dr. Lima’s pacifying policy. The 
Lima inheritance into which Archbishop Roberts came on his 
arrival in Bombay was, viewed correctly, a considerable spiritual 
fortune. 

In 1938 the secular clergy of Bombay were not a body of 
priests of 4 an inferior stamplike those mentioned by Pope 
Benedict XV in his Encyclical of 1919. A number of them had 
served their apprenticeship in the former diocese of Darnaun 
and were able craftsmen. They were in charge of schools and 
parishes, and played a leading part in channelling the Catholic 
activities of a great city. They directed all sorts of good works, 
educational, charitable, social. 

The secular priests recruited locally in the archdiocese, had 
rapidly come to the fore. After the closing of the Bombay 
Seminary by the German Fathers in 1900, young men wishing 
to study for the priesthood went to Mangalore or Kandy. 
Bombay Seminarians did well in Kandy, and after their priestly 
ordination they returned to this city with high ecclesiastical 
degrees. A few proceeded to Rome for further studies, and won 
fresh laurels there. 

The secular priests in Bombay were, then, a fine body of men, 
already holding responsible posts, and zealous priests. They 
rightly claimed a greater share in the administration of the 
archdiocese, they were strongly in favour of what came to be 
called 4 lndianization ’. The movement had already been set in 
motion before Archbishop Roberts’ arrival in Bombay. His 
Grace was instrumental in furthering it. 
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The process of Quietly, prudently, unostentatiously pro¬ 
reorganization. gress was made along the path determined 
by Divine Providence in the archdiocese of 
Bombay. The agreement of 1940 regarding the Diocesan 
Seminary is a good example. 

On December 7th, 1940, the following letter appeared in the 
Examiner , addressed by the Archbishop to the Superior Regular: 

4 A wise ordinance directs that a formal and detailed agreement 
be drawn up between Bishops and Superiors of the Society of 
Jesus who accept charge of diocesan seminaries. 

4 Now that our Agreement, the fruit of much thought and 
prayer, has been accepted, after exhaustive discussion, by the 
Diocesan Consultors and your own, and has also received the 
warm approval of His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate and 
of your own Superiors [in Spain and Rome], it only remains 
for me to convey to you my grateful thanks. 

4 In this as in many other matters which might give rise to 
difficulty in a rapidly growing diocese still officially entrusted by 
the Holy See to the Society, I have always found in your 
Reverence and the Superiors of the Aragon Province a spirit of 
disinterested zeal, which has been a stimulus to myself and many 
others/—dated December 3rd, 1940. 

The agreement of 1940 has not been made public, and we 
do not feel at liberty to comment on it. It settled the mutual 
rights and duties of the contracting parties in all things concern¬ 
ing the Seminary of Bombay. The letter of December 3rd does 
not seem to have caused much comment. However, reading 
between the lines, it is evident that changes had already taken 
place, and other changes were pending. The letter alludes to 
difficulties likely to arise 4 in a rapidly growing diocese still 
officially entrusted by the Holy See to the Society/ This was 
a pretty broad hint that the Jesuit care-takers might gradually 
be relieved of some of their responsibilities. 

The Catholics of Bombay were perhaps more interested in 
an event which took place at Holy Name Church. The 
Cathedral at Bhuleshwar was given up and sold, and closed to 
the public on March 19th, 1941. On January 4th, 1942, Holy 
Name Church was made the Pro-Cathedral, in part fulfilment of 
a plan already mentioned in the Examiner of June 11th, 1938: 

4 The creation of a new metropolitan cathedral * * . is being 
considered by the Archbishop of Bombay/ Father Chrysanto 
Zurbitu, S.J., ceased to be parish priest, and in his place Father 
Valerian Gracias was installed as Assistant Parish Priest to His 
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Grace, the Vicar of the Pro-Cathedral. This marked the close 
of a chapter; from 1905 till 1942 the Jesuits had been in charge 
of the Holy Name. 

This appointment caused much satisfaction in Bombay in view 
of the high ran k to which Holy Name Church was raised. But 
from J 938 onwards the secular clergy were being entrusted by 
the Archbishop with responsible posts. They had been 
appointed spiritual advisers to the Catholic Associations in the 
archdiocese and were given charge of most of the parishes. All 
this had been done, however, so unobtrusively that the re¬ 
organization was almost completed before many realized it had 
begun. 

A document in the Bombay archives of the Order summarizes 
the result of these changes between 1938 and 1945: ‘Although 
the archdiocese is officially entrusted to the Society of Jesus, all 
the posts and offices—except the offices of the Archbishop, Vicar 
General and Oeconomus [i.e., Treasurer] are filled by secular 
priests. And excluding the mission-stations ad paganos, of the 
eighty-one parishes or quasi-parishes, into which the Catholics 
of Bombay are grouped, five only arc manned by Jesuits; the 
rest, including the Cathedral and the most important parishes 
of Bombay, [are staffed] by secular priests. With the exception 
of one secular priest who works with the Jesuit Fathers on a 
mission-station ad paganos, the secular clergy is employed in 
the city of Bombay and its suburbs ’—thus wrote the Superior 
Regular, Father Conget, in December 1945. 

Further advance. In 1945 the Indianization, for want of 
further scope, would have slowed down 
considerably, but for an unforeseen event which indirectly led 
to further changes in the archdiocese of Bombay and gave the 
secular clergy a still greater share in the ecclesiastical adminis¬ 
tration. On May 22nd, 1943, it was announced in the 
Examiner : ‘A letter received recently from Bishop Dey, Bishop 
to His Majesty’s forces in England, requests the Archbishop of 
Bombay to act during the duration of the war as Vicar Delegate 
for the Forces in the Indian Command.’ 

This appointment claimed the Archbishop’s attention for 
many persons, places and doings outside his own spiritual 
domain. It entailed much travelling and frequent absences 
from the archdiocese. In 1943, from September to November, 
Archbishop Roberts was on a two months’ tour in northern 
India, and on his way home called at Calcutta and Colombo. 
In 1944, he visited Delhi in January, Karachi in May* Calcutta 
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in June, the Assam-Burma front in September, South-India 
towards the end of the same month, and the Polish Camp at 
Jamnagar in November. On September 21st, 1945, he issued 
a Pastoral letter to the chaplains, officers and all ranks of the 
armed and auxiliary forces of sea and land and air. In the same 
year he preached a retreat to chaplains at Khandala in January, 
and went to Burma in February. 

These frequent absences from the archdiocese gave His Grace 
an opportunity of implementing a long-conceived plan for 
gradually severing his connections with the Bombay arch¬ 
diocese. In May 5th, 1945, Archbishop Roberts informed the 
clergy and laity of Bombay: ‘We expect to be absent from 
India on ecclesiastical and military business, which is likely to 
take considerable time and involve much travel. ... We earnestly 
recommend to the prayers of all the purpose of these visits to 
Europe and United States/ Few suspected that the above- 
mentioned ecclesiastical business had to do with the Archbishop 
himself, and concerned the future of the Bombay archdiocese. 

Dr. Roberts had given no inkling of his plans, but as early 
as 1940 he was already thinking of relinquishing the spiritual 
administration of the archdiocese. He spoke of this neither 
when leaving Bombay in May 1945 nor when returning in 
October of the same year. The people were merely told that 
His Grace reached England towards the end of May, was in 
Rome in the month of August, back in England in September, 
whence he returned to Bombay without having gone to the 
United States. 

When Archbishop Roberts was in Rome in August 1945, he 
was reminded that the chief difficulty in the way of his resigna¬ 
tion was the 1928 Agreement between the Holy See and Portugal. 
This provided that his successor to the See of Bombay was to 
be a Portuguese prelate. It was unthinkable that the Vatican 
should break faith with Portugal, while the appointment of a 
Portuguese Archbishop was sure to rouse widespread opposition 
in Bombay and in other parts of India. 

There was, however, a possible way out of the difficulty. As 
a preparatory step to his resignation, His Grace might ask the 
Holy See to appoint an Auxiliary, not a Coadjutor, Bishop to 
assist him in Bombay. A Coadjutor Bishop, with the right of 
succession to the see, would have to be a Portuguese national; 
a Bishop Auxiliary without the right of succession need not 
be a Portuguese subject; and no exception could be taken to 
his appointment by the rulers of Portugal. 

Back in India, Archbishop Roberts explained matters to His 
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Excellency the Delegate Apostolic at Bangalore, adding that in 
his opinion the future Bishop Auxiliary should be an Indian. 
This proposal met with His Excellency's approval. Thereupon 
it was suggested that discreet inquiries should be made with 
a view to finding a likely candidate from among the Indian 
Jesuit Fathers. 

This suggestion was not acted on, because the General of 
the Society was known to be strongly opposed to the raising 
of any of his subjects to the episcopal dignity. Already in 1936 
Father Ledochowski had tried to prevent the nomination of Arch¬ 
bishop Roberts, urging that the See of Bombay be entrusted to 
an English secular priest. 

The candidature of a Jesuit Father was, then, not considered. 
But Archbishop Roberts was in a hurry, and he saw but one 
way out. Shortly after his return to Bombay in October 1945, 
he proposed his own candidate. Father Valerian Gracias. His 
choice was endorsed by the Delegate Apostolic at Bangalore, 
who forwarded the Archbishop's application to Rome. The 
Roman authorities acted with commendable dispatch. On May 
18th, 1946, the Examiner informed the Catholics of Bombay: 

4 We are extremely happy to announce that the Holy See has 
appointed the Right Reverend Valerian Gracias, Titular Bishop 
of Tenesso and Auxiliary to the Archbishop of Bombay/ His 
Lordship was consecrated on June 29th at St. Peter's, Bandra. 
On that memorable day Archbishop Roberts cabled the follow¬ 
ing message to the Holy Father: ‘Archbishop, prelates, priests 
and faithful, assembled in Bombay for consecration of first 
Indian Bishop on St. Peter’s Day, in St. Peter’s Church, convey 
gratitude and loyalty to Peter's successor and ask blessing— 
Archbishop Roberts/ 

In Bombay little attention was paid to the distinction between 
an Auxiliary and a Coadjutor Bishop; people took it for granted 
that the Indianization process was now a fait accompli . The 
Superior Regular, Father Copget, seems to have been of this 
opinion. 4 The aim of all Catholic endeavour is to establish 
the Church permanently in every part of the world. . . . This 
task is accomplished when not only [responsible posts are held 
by] the rank and file of the clergy, but the high offices of the 
Hierarchy are filled by the sons of the land. This is why today 
must give great joy to all. Today one of our own clergy has 
been empowered to feed the lambs and the sheep. And if this 
must bring gladness to all; to us, the members of the religious 
family to whom this archdiocese is entrusted, it is a special cause 
of genuine satisfaction and deep joy/ 
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Archbishop Roberts himself defined more accurately the newly 
arisen situation: 4 In South India, where alone the Holy See 
has been able to give full effect of its policy of Indianization, 
there are now 18 Indian Bishops. Only now has the North 
[Bombay] received one of its own sons in the person of Bishop 
Gracias ... at a time when the Indian Catholic, sharing the 
ambition of his countrymen for complete independence and 
smarting under the taunt of being a foreigner in his own coun¬ 
try, naturally and very properly looks to his own people for 
spiritual as well as civil leadership. As you all know there are 
still obstacles in Bombay to the realization of legitimate 
ambitions. You have seen something lately of the difficulties of 
transferring authority in the political spheres. There are 
similar difficulties in the sphere of spiritual jurisdiction/ In 
other words, the matter of Bombay’s complete diocesan Indian¬ 
ization still remained in abeyance. 

The grand finale. On August 18th, 1946, Archbishop 

Roberts, sailing for Europe and also 
intending to visit the United States, left the following parting 
instructions: 4 Our full authority will be taken over by His 
Lordship the Bishop Auxiliary on and after Sunday, August 18th, 
until further notice/ From that day onwards Bishop Gracias 
became the spiritual ruler of Bombay. On October 11th of the 
following year His Lordship published in the Examiner the first 
of his 4 Talks to My People \ And he remained in power when 
Archbishop Roberts, cutting short his trip and not going to 
America, returned to Bombay on December 25th, 1947. Four 
days later, on December 29th, His Grace informed the clergy 
and laity: 4 Until further notice the arrangements for the 
administration of the archdiocese during my [late] absence will 
remain in force. Anything requiring my attention will be for¬ 
warded to the Bishop Auxiliary/ 

However, as the ruler of the Archdiocese, His Grace issued a 
Lenten Pastoral on February 2nd, 1948: 4 My reasons for seek¬ 
ing the appointment [of Bishop Gracias as Bishop Auxiliary] 
were made as clear as circumstances permitted. The course 
taken by events in India [the declaration of India’s independence 
on August 15th, 1947] has revealed the design still more clearly/ 
From this we may infer that some time after his first arrival 
in Bombay, perhaps in the early forties, Dr. Roberts thought of 
handing over the spiritual rulership of Bombay to an Indian 
Bishop. After 1947 His Grace saw that in independent India 
an Indian Archbishop must inevitably be given charge of the 
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archdiocese of Bombay. And in his Lenten Pastoral of 1948 
he no longer made a secret of what he intended to do. In the 
meanwhile. His Grace continued to assign important posts to 
the members of the secular clergy. He replaced Father Roper, 
the Editor of the Examiner , by an Indian secular priest in 
December 1946; and in February 1948 he appointed another 
Indian secular priest, Father Dyer, Vicar General instead of 
the Jesuit Father who had held this office since July 1939. 

The Archbishop, however, could go no further. The Holy 
See could not take any steps to complete the Indianization of 
ecclesiastical Bombay, because it was bound by the Agreement 
arrived at with Portugal in 1928, one clause of which provided 
that the Archbishop of Bombay should be alternately of British 
and Portuguese nationality. Dr. Roberts had no alternative but 
to remain in charge of the Archdiocese of Bombay, he could not 
hand it over to an Indian successor. 

On Wednesday, August 18th, 1948, Archbishop Roberts sailed 
once more for England, this time on a world tour of many 
seaports, in the hope of advancing the work of the Apostleship 
of the Sea. He was still Archbishop of Bombay, pending the 
final solution of Bombay’s Indianization problem. After his 
departure this problem was at last solved without any action 
on his part. 

The following brief account of the subsequent course of 
events, somewhat resentfully written, is taken from Professor Da 
Silva Rego’s Curso de Missionologia published in 1956. ‘ The 

Indian Union became an independent State in 1947, remaining 
however within the British Commonwealth of Nations. Its 
foreign policy bore the stamp of xenophobia [aversion for aliens], 
and its leaders started on a determined campaign to exclude 
Europeans from the Indian sub-continent, taking it for granted 
that they were entitled to do so, without anyone else having a 
say in the matter. The Portuguese Padroado was also made the 
object of this aggressive poli.cy. The Government of Lisbon, 
realizing the touchiness and the unwarranted misgivings of the 
Government of New Delhi, with conspicuous noble-mindedness, 
made on July 18th, 1950, a new Agreement with the Holy See/ 
The signing of this Agreement is incidentally mentioned in 
the Examiner of January 10th, 1951, in an article listing the 
preceding year's happenings under the caption 1 Catholic India 
in 1950': 4 July 18th, 1950: By an agreement with Portugal the 
Holy See has ended the Indian Padroado, the pact under which 
the Portuguese Government had rights of ecclesiastical patronage 
over several dioceses in India.' The brief account of the event 
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is liable to be misunderstood. The negotiations leading to the 
new agreement were not in the first instance initiated by either 
the Vatican or the Portuguese Government. Portugal was 
known to be tenacious of its few remaining rights and privileges 
in ecclesiastical India, and its rulers would be the last to 
relinquish them of their own accord. The Vatican had for a 
number of years made it clear to Archbishop Roberts that his 
resignation meant the appointment of a Portuguese prelate in 
Bombay and continued to stand by its treaty obligations. As 
Professor Da Silva Rego correctly states, the leaders of Inde¬ 
pendent India lit the fuse. 

When British rule in India ceased on August 15th, 1947, the 
leading statesman in free and independent India was Jawaharlal 
Nehru, whose political guidance was accepted by all. Not only 
did he direct India’s internal affairs, he was also his country's 
spokesman abroad. He brooked no foreign interference, civil 
or ecclesiastical, with India's sovereign rights. Among other 
things he took strong exception to Portugal’s claims to have a 
voice in the appointment of Bishops in India. At his instiga¬ 
tion, the Government of India insisted on these claims being 
relinquished by the Portuguese Government. 

This categorical demand led to diplomatic conversations 
between the representatives of the Holy See and of Portugal. 
The Vatican, however, refrained from taking sides either with 
India or the Portuguese Government and waited for the rulers 
of Portugal to take the first decisive step. When Rome was 
informed that Lisbon was willing to concede India's demands, 
the ecclesiastical authorities in Rome fully approved of this 
resolve. Negotiations for a new Agreement were started and 
ended in Portugal’s relinquishment of all its remaining 
ecclesiastical claims in India. The clauses of the Agreement of 
July 18th, 1950, have already been given in the course of this 
narrative. Portugal no longer insisted that the next Archbishop 
of Bombay had to be a Portuguese prelate; and the road was 
thus thrown open to Indianization in Bombay. 

About three months later, on October 4th, 1950, Bishop 
Gracias sailed for the Holy Year's Pilgrimage and his visit ad 
limina, hoping to be home for Christmas. On December 20th 
he was back in Bombay, and was given an enthusiastic welcome. 
He was no longer Bishop Auxiliary; on December 1st, 1950, he 
had been nominated Archbishop of Bombay. 

When the news of his appointment was first cabled to Bombay, 
the Examiner commented in its issue of December 9th, 1950: 

' That the change, which has now taken place was expected for 
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quite some time, is an open secret, and it was daily expected 
ever since the new Agreement between the Vatican and Portugal 
was signed on the 18th of last July/ And in a welcoming address 
by the clergy and laity it was likewise stated: ‘The recent 
changes made in the Concordat between the Holy See and 
Portugal by mutual agreement have paved the way for your 
[the Archbishop’s] appointment, to which we all have been look¬ 
ing forward with prayerful expectation/ 

However, the part played by India and its leaders in the 
Indianization of the Archdiocese of Bombay should not be 
exaggerated. On the one hand, but for Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
forceful assertion of India’s sovereign rights, the Agreement of 
July 18th, 1950, would not have been made, and Dr. Roberts 
would have remained Archbishop of Bombay and Dr. Gracias 
Bishop Auxiliary ‘ until further notice \ On the other hand, 
the process of Indianization had begun long before Nehru, and 
would have continued without his backing. Archbishop Gracias 
wrote in the Examiner of August 8th, 1959: * When the historian 
of the future undertakes to write the present-day history of the 
Church in our country and of the archdiocese of Bombay, it is 
my personal belief that both Archbishop Lima and, in a far 
greater degree. Archbishop Roberts will be reckoned as the two 
prelates who by their far-sightedness and self-sacrifice paved the 
way for the happy developments in this archdiocese/ 

Archbishop Gracias continued: ‘To Archbishop Lima was 
entrusted the onerous task of unifying the two diocese of Bombay 
and Damaun and setting up a unified clergy. To Archbishop 
Roberts, in the Providence of God, was given the special mission 
of hastening the process of “ Indianization ”—which he fulfilled 
while he was in Bombay and during his travels out of India 
with skilled statesmanship and apostolic earnestness/ 

In other words, the process of Indianization began with Dr. 
Lima in 1928. Then in 1937 came Archbishop Roberts, who 
assigned responsible posts to the members of the secular clergy. 
In 1945, as already stated, all the posts and offices—except the 
offices of Archbishop, Vicar General and Treasurer—were held by 
secular priests. By that time 76 out of the 81 parishes or quasi* 
parishes in Bombay were staffed by the secular clergy. In 1946, 
Archbishop Roberts, unable as yet to secure an Indian Bishop 
Coadjutor, opted for an Indian Bishop Auxiliary. All this was 
achieved before the declaration of free and independent India 
in August 1947. 

After 1947 the new India and its leaders played no part in 
the ecclesiastical Indianization of Bombay. It may even be 
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questioned whether they knew that such a movement was afoot 
in the archdiocese. India's political success in making Portugal 
relinquish its spiritual rights and privileges in ecclesiastical 
India, was just in the nature of a happy coincidence and little 
more. Archbishop Roberts could rightly say: *1 am proud to 
have put a stone on the pyramid of Jesuit labours over the 
last century.' 

By way of additional information it is here recorded that after 
the consecration of Mgr. Valerian Gracias as Bishop Auxiliary 
of Bombay, the Archdiocese, so it seems, started specializing in 
the manufacture of prelatical purple cloth. In various parts of 
India Bishops and Archbishops were appointed, all of them 
‘ Bombay men '. Some were born in Bombay, other studied in 
Bombay in Jesuit schools, in St. Xavier's College, in the Bombay 
Seminary. Here is a list of Their Lordships: 

Mgr. Leonard Raymond, Bishop of Allahabad, 1947; Mgr. 
Andrew D’Souza, Bishop of Poona, 1949; Mgr. Leo D’Mello, 
Bishop of Ajmer, 1949; Mgr. Edwin Pinto, originally a 
Seminarian of the Archdiocese of Bombay, Bishop of Ahmed- 
abad, 1949; Mgr. Michael Rodrigues, Bishop of Belgaum, 1953; 
Mgr. Longinus Pereira, Bishop Auxiliary of Bombay, 1955; Mgr. 
Dominic Athaide, Archbishop of Agra, 1959; Mgr. Vivian Dyer, 
Archbishop Coadjutor of Calcutta, 1959; Mgr. Angelo Fernandes, 
Archbishop Coadjutor of Delhi, 1959; and in Pakistan Mgr. 
Joseph Cordeiro, Archbishop of Karachi, 1958. 

Three more Bishops. Their Lordships of Karachi, Ahmed- 

abad and Poona are especially men¬ 
tioned here because they were raised to the episcopal dignity 
during the period under review (1937-1950), and their spiritual 
domains come within the scope of this narrative. 

Bishop Alcuin, O.F.M. As already stated, Sind and 

Baluchistan were erected in 1934 
as an independent mission field within the Undivided Arch¬ 
diocese of Bombay. The Dutch Franciscans formally took 
possession in 1935. Mgr. Salesius Lemmens was the first 
Ecclesiastical Superior and was succeeded by Mgr. Alcuin in 
1943. Four years later, in 1947, came the partition of India, 
and Karachi became the capital of the new nation of Pakistan. 
In May 1948, Mgr. Alcuin was made Bishop, and Karachi 
became an independent diocese, no longer a part of the arch¬ 
diocese of Bombay. 
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Bishop Edwin Pinto, S.J. Like Sind and Baluchistan, 

Gujerat became an independent 
Mission within the Archdiocese of Bombay in 1934; it was called 
the Ahmedabad Mission. In May 1949, the new diocese of 
Ahmedabad was erected, and in October of the same year its first 
Bishop was consecrated, Dr. Edwin Pinto, S.J. Ahmedabad was 
then cut off from the archdiocese of Bombay. 

Bishop Andrew D’Souza. His predecessor was long-lived 

Dr. Doring (1859-1951): Bishop of 
Poona (1907-1921), Vicar-Apostolic of Hiroshima of tragic 
memory (1923-1926), and Archbishop-Bishop of Poona (1927- 
1949). On his return to Poona he set to work to retrieve the 
fortunes of the diocese, which had fallen on evil days during 
and after the First World War. The younger men, working 
under him, chafed at the old man’s deliberate way of proceeding, 
and at times went ahead with their own plans without telling 
their Bishop, who agreed to, if he did not initiate, the changes 
thus effected. It is to his credit that during the Second World 
War (1939-1945), the diocese did not suffer another set-back as 
during the first great conflict. 

The most important event in these days was the opening of 
the De Nobili College, a house of theological studies for Jesuit 
scholastics. This had long been a cherished plan of Father 
General, chiefly because the already existing theologate of St. 
Mary’s College at Kurseong proved uncongenial to young men 
hailing from southern India. In 1937, Father Van Kalken, sent 
to India as Visitator, practically forced the Superior Regular at 
Poona to start the new college without further ado. An upper 
storey was hurriedly added to the residential quarters of the 
Fathers at St. Vincent’s Poona, and De Nobili College opened 
on June 11th, 1937, with a staff of 4 professors and 18 students 
from 6 different Missions. In 1938 the students numbered 25, 
and in 1939 there were 37. In that year the staff was suddenly 
reduced to one professor, the three others being interned. The 
problem of providing the college with an adequate teaching staff 
was not solved till St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, came to the 
rescue, and sent three professors to the struggling De Nobili 
College in 1941. Meanwhile the new theologate was not un¬ 
like a travelling circus. The students’ chapel and the lecture 
rooms were on the upper floor of the Fathers’ Residence at St. 
Vincent’s, which also sheltered the teaching staff. But the 
students were housed in several rented bungalows in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. These arrangements left much to be 
SO 
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desired, they were the result of a passing Visitator issuing a 
ukase and leaving its very difficult execution to the men on the 
spot, hopelessly at a loss what to do. 

Fortunately in 1941, another Visitator set matters right. A 
plot of ground was bought some three miles from Poona, and 
building operations were at once taken in hand. Two years 
later, in 1943, De Nobili College was almost ready for occupa¬ 
tion, when the military stepped in and requisitioned the build¬ 
ing. For two years more the Poona Jesuits kept their struggling 
college going, but it was closed down in 1946. It soon came to 
life again, however, and Dr. Doring spent there the last days of 
his long life, though not as Bishop of Poona. He resigned in 
1949 and retired to the newly reopened De Nobili College, 
where he died on Monday, December 17th, 1951, in his ninety- 
third year. 

After Dr. Doring’s resignation, Mgr. Andrew D’Souza was 
appointed his successor. According to the Examiner of May 
28th, 1949: ' The process of Indianization of the Church in India 
is proceeding apace. Poona receives its first Indian Bishop, the 
Right Reverend Mgr. Andrew D’Souza, Vicar of Gloria Church, 
Byculla, Bombay.’ His Lordship was consecrated at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral on August 24th, 1949, and the consecrating Prelate 
was Archbishop-Bishop Doring, then about to complete his 
ninetieth year. On that day Bishop D’Souza took charge of his 
spiritual domain. 

The diocese of Poona, Mgr. D’Souza’s portion of the Church’s 
patrimony in India, was destined for great advances. De 
Nobili College proved to have been an invaluable investment 
productive of rich returns. After the declaration of India's 
independence in 1947, Kandy in Ceylon was no longer suitable 
for training Indian priests. The authorities at Rome were 
advised that the ideal place for a Papal Seminary was Banga¬ 
lore, centrally situated, 3,113 feet above sea-level, healthy, with 
a bracing climate. And Bangalore might have been chosen but 
for Poona's De Nobili College. 

Poona was less central than Bangalore, though a more im¬ 
portant educational centre with a fairly moderate climate, but 
very hot in April. But the Papal Seminary at Poona could 
take advantage of the lecture rooms of De Nobili College; 
seminarians and scholastics would mutually benefit by being 
brought into close contact with one another; the Professors of 
the Seminary might join forces with those of the Jesuit theolo- 
gate; the estimated building cost would come much higher at 
Bangalore than at Poona, where the services of capable Jesuit 
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Brothers were available free of charge. And so Poona was 
chosen. 

The foundation stone was laid in 1953. Four years later, on 
December 2nd, 1957, the Internuncio blessed the completed 
building in the presence of 3 archbishops, 11 bishops, 33 Kandy 
priests from various parts of India, 22 professors and 420 theo¬ 
logical students, seminarians and Jesuit scholastics—the Brother- 
builders were also there, keeping discreetly in the background, 
as has always been their wont. On that day the Diocese of 
Poona was very much on the map; and for once Bishop Andrew 
D'Souza, one of the most self-effacing of all Prelates, had to 
come forward and play the host, a task of which he acquitted 
himself with gracious simplicity. 

Before long several religious institutes availed themselves of 
the well-organized house of theological studies for their own 
young men. They built study-houses in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Athenaeum Pontificium : the Syro-Malabar 
Carmelites of Ernakulam, the Society of the Divine Word, the 
Missionaries of St. Francis de Sales of Annecy, the Order of 
the Imitation of Christ. In 1959 the students numbered 461— 
116 seminarians, 183 Jesuit scholastics, and 117 others; and 
there was a staff of 32 professors. 

Meanwhile the Sisters of Jesus and Mary opened a novitiate 
at Poona in 1951. In that same year Mother Dengel, the valiant 
foundress of the Medical Sisters, visited Poona and bought a 
large house for her novices and for a hospital. In 1955 the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary followed suit. This spiritual 
blossoming in Poona City is surely in some measure due to De 
Nobili College, the first to plough the fallow land. 

Bishop Andrew D’Souza was blessed in many other ways. 
The Indian Institute of Social Order was established in Poona 
in 1950. In 1950 the Sisters of the Medical Institute of Wuerg- 
burg opened a 120-bed hospital at Shrirampur, bringing with 
them the necessary supply of medical furniture and medical 
stores, and accompanied by a qualified doctor to take charge 
of the patients. In our own days a technical school has been 
started, where Catholic boys under the guidance of Jesuit 
Brothers will be given a chance of becoming skilled artisans. 
And all the priests in the diocese have made a point of study¬ 
ing the language of the country. They have opened Marathi¬ 
speaking schools, not only telling the teachers what to do, but 
they themselves teaching in the class-rooms. 

Bishop Andrew D'Souza is a squire in his own right, at the 
head of a flourishing ecclesiastical holding. 



XXX. ARCHBISHOP VALERIAN GRACIAS 

December 1st, 1950 

From an American Gracias, Valerian: born Karachi, Pakistan, 
Who is Who. October 23rd, 1900; studied St. Patrick’s High 

School (Karachi), St. Joseph’s Seminary (Manga¬ 
lore), Papal Seminary (Kandy); ordained priest in 1926; graduated (D.D.) 
Papal Seminary (Kandy) and Gregorian University (M.Agg.) (Rome); post¬ 
graduate assignments: Private Secretary to Archbishop Lima of Bombay, 
preacher of missions in India and Burma, first ecclesiastical adviser to 
Catholic Students’ Union of Bombay, first Indian Rector of Pro-Cathedral 
of Holy Name (Bombay), for some time editor of the Examiner and of 
the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, appointed Bishop Auxiliary of Bombay 
in 1946, and its first Indian Archbishop in 1950, nominated the first Indian 
Cardinal in January 1953; occupations: author of a number of books; 
Features of Christian Life (1938), The Vatican and International Policy 
(1939), Heaven and Home (1954), The Decline of Public Morals (1959), 
etc.; a great traveller: India and Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma, Japan and 
the Philippines, Western Europe, the United States of America and 
Australia. 

Bombay postscript: One of his books. Heaven and Home , is dedicated: 

* To the memory of my mother. 

Who, knowing not to read, 

Yet taught her only son more 
Than reading could teach.' 

This brief dedication, more eloquent than any of Bossuet’s 
lengthy Oraisons Funebres, speaks volumes for the man who 
penned it. 

A Bombay mosaic. The story of the archdiocese of Bombay 
from 1950 to 1960, as seen by this writer 
day-dreaming in the twilight when his lamp is burning low, 
forms a colourful mosaic. The mosaic assumes the form of a 
painted medieval landscape, such as Dutch artists were fond of 
limning in former days. In the background rises a noble 
castle on a lofty hill. In the foreground stretches the village 
in the valley with its humble homes clustering round the 
steepled church, with its green meadows, fertile fields and slow 
moving river. It is an allegorical picture—the hill, and the 
village in the valley—the meaning of which will presendy 
appear. 
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The Village in the Valley. The archdiocese o£ Bombay is 

the village in a spreading valley, 
with a Catholic population of about 300,000. It is divided 
into 12 ecclesiastical districts comprising 85 parishes or quasi¬ 
parishes, 91 churches and chapels with resident priests, and 7 
other churches without resident priests but regularly visited. 
In the 91 churches with resident priests Mass is said on Sundays 
and on weekdays, the word of God is preached, adults are 
exhorted to stand steadfast in the Faith of their fathers, and 
children are taught to practise their religion. 

The parishes are regularly visited by the Ordinary, and these 
pastoral visits—hundreds of them are mentioned in the 
Examiner —are red-letter days for vicar and curates, and for the 
laity. After 194(5 expectancy ran high: Our Bishop is coming! 
After 1950 joy was greater still: The Archbishop arrives next 
week! After 1953 joy rose to elation: The Cardinal has 
announced his visit! 

In former days, as Archbishop Porter (1886-1889) has left on 
record, pastoral visits were occasionally the scene of unseemly 
recriminations: 4 1 had to listen to an address and then to a 
series of complaints against the parish priest, who was present 
and defended himself vigorously/ That was long ago, and we 
have cause to render thanks to God that things are so much 
better now than formerly. 

The parishes and churches are power-stations where spiritual 
electricity is generated, transformed and distributed through 
various channels, everywhere spreading manifold manifestations 
of Catholic life. There are 307 Sodalities in the Bombay arch¬ 
diocese, 83 branches of the Legion of Mary, 31 Conferences of 
St. Vincent de Paul. 

Each parish has its own schools. There are elementary 
schools, catering for over 15,000 boys and girls; 8 middle schools 
attended by 8,500 young^hopefuls; 26 high schools for boys and 
18 others for girls, imparting instruction to 47,185 high-school 
students; two university colleges with 3,307 collegians. With 
an eye to the future, training colleges have been opened, 3 for 
men and 5 for women. 

Orphaned children and others, innocent victims of heartless 
parents, are likewise taken care of in five orphanages for boys, 
13 orphanages for girls, and 4 creches or nurseries for aban¬ 
doned infants. For the ill and ailing there are 7 dispensaries, 
5 hospitals, 2 Leper homes. The aged and the poor find a 
sheltering roof in two homes for the aged and an asylum, while 
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the hungry are given a daily ineal in the soup kitchen of St. 
Anthony’s Home, 

This blossoming of Catholic life in the Village in the Valley 
is the result of the efforts and endeavours of many workers in 
the Lord’s vineyard: about 200 secular priests, a contingent of 
over 200 members of nine religious orders and congregations 
(Jesuits , Salesians of Don Bosco, Franciscans , Missionaries of 
St. Francis Xavier, Fathers of the Society of the Divine Word, 
Fathers of St. Paul , Capuchins , Redemptorists, Missionary 
Brothers of St. Francis of Assisi), and a whole army of Religious 
Sisters. There are at present twenty-three religious congrega¬ 
tions of women in the archdiocese, and several more are on the 
way. Another six will arrive in Bombay in the course of this 
year, while a seventh congregation is likewise thinking of book¬ 
ing a passage to Bombay. The Sisters belong to different con¬ 
gregations, each with its own distinctive dress, all having one 
thing in common: they live on next to nothing, shun publicity, 
put in an enormous amount of work, render invaluable services, 
and are everywhere a power for good. 

Last but not least, come the laity. In the archdiocese. 
Catholic doctors and lawyers form a class by themselves, held 
in high professional esteem, though this does not mean that 
they are wealthy. In Bombay Catholic employers are few, and 
most of our Catholics arc employees, or wage-earners, who con¬ 
tribute greatly to the spiritual blossoming in the Village in the 
Valley. Deserving of special praise are the lay catechists (601), 
and the lay teachers (18,885) and a goodly number of Catholic 
nurses. But great praise is likewise due to the fathers and 
mothers of our Catholic homes. Without their co-operation 
there would be no sodalities, no confraternities, no Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, no House of Retreat. On Sundays the 
churches are filled to overflowing, men and women standing in 
the street. Special arrangements have to be made to accom¬ 
modate the faithful: there are religious services for children, 
and others for adults. On weekdays too the churches are 
frequented by crowds of men, women and children. 

When the parish feast comes round, or when a religious pro¬ 
cession is held, it is no longer necessary for the civil authorities 
to take precautionary measures, as in the days of long ago. 
Then the police was mobilized, and orders were issued that no 
processions could be held after sunset because of the disturb¬ 
ances which so often marred these religious manifestations. 
Catholics nowadays form a united body, there is no longer any 
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hatchet to bury. Without this unifying spirit of charity, the 
National Marian Congress could not have taken place. 

The Marian Congress. During five days, from Saturday, 

December 4 th, till Wednesday, 
December 8th, 1954, the Village in the Valley was in an un¬ 
precedented ferment of spiritual travail. Bombay City had 
been made the venue of the All-India Marian Congress. 

His Eminence Valerian Cardinal Gracias wrote in his Lenten 
Pastoral of February 22nd, 1954: ‘The crowning glory of the 
Marian Year will be the National Marian Congress to be held 
in Bombay from the evening of December 4 th to December 8th, 
1954. The proposal came from His Excellency the Apostolic 
Internuncio, and was welcomed and supported by the Standing 
Committee of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference at its annual 
meeting of October 1953. The entire Hierarchy of India 
together with other visitors is expected to assemble for the 
occasion. ... If We have agreed to Bombay being the venue, 
it is because of Our confident hope that the clergy, religious and 
laity, will rise to the occasion and play the host with a genero¬ 
sity characteristic of our traditions.’ 

Nor was this confidence misplaced. Months were spent in 
preparation; there is no harvesting without sowing. Three 
committees were set up to make preparations for the great 
event. The Organizing Committee drew up the general plan, 
outlined the programme of the festivities, and sent messages of 
invitation to every part of India. The Departmental Com¬ 
mittee dealt with the details of the five-day Marian pageant. 
The Reception Committee looked after the comfort of Their 
Lordships, the spiritual rulers of India’s eleven ecclesiastical 
provinces, who had signified their intention to attend our 
Lady’s Rally. 

Many lay helpers worked with a will to make the Congress a 
success. The members of the Catholic Marian Congress Choir, 
especially created for the occasion and recruited from the city 
and its suburbs, gathered every evening after their office hours. 
Young men and young women, some hundreds in all, rehearsed 
Masses and antiphons by eminent Catholic composers. They 
practised popular hymns, too, so as to lead the congregation in 
great songs of love and praise. 

Altar-boys, a small army of them, were drilled with Bene¬ 
dictine precision in their parts of the religious services. In the 
convents, deft hands elaborated pictorial scenes of our Lady’s 
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life for a twenty-float cortege that was to wend its way through 
the streets of the wondering city. 

The Catholics of Bombay were reminded that many things 
can be wrought by prayer. In the Cardinal's words: ‘We 
commend to your prayers the success of the Marian Congress 
for the greater glorification of our Lady and for the wider ex¬ 
tension of Her .Son's Kingdom on earth.' ... * As the days 
approach, we exhort our people to enter more generously into 
the spirit of the great religious manifestation which is to take 
place next week. Let us make our best contribution to every 
aspect of the Congress; but above all, let us prepare our minds 
and hearts prayerfully and lovingly in communion with Christ 
Our Lord and His Immaculate Mother.' The whole of 
Catholic: Bombay was praying: the members of sodalities and 
confraternities, in church and chapel; the children, in boarding- 
schools and day schools; the homeless toilers, in their clubs; in 
every Catholic home, father, mother and children on bended 
knees before the humble family shrine. 

Rubricists—so called because they make a point of studying 
the rules, usually printed in red {ruber means ‘red') for the 
conduct of religious services—thumbed the pages of liturgical 
books. Honorary workers, architects, painters, sculptors, pre¬ 
pared the Congress Grounds at Azad Maidan. The general 
plan was in the shape of an immense fan converging towards a 
high estrade with surmounting altar, with a reredos of a 72 ft. 
tower and cross. Against the tower a 12-ft. statue of our Lady 
stood for five days in sight of all the city, drawing to Her the 
eyes of thousands, Her faithful servants, men, women and 
children, Catholics who knew; and also non-Catholics, who 
could not help but wonder. 

In distant Rome His Holiness Pope Pius XII not only 
approved of the great Rally in Bombay, sanctioned and blessed 
it; he associated himself with it: ‘Nothing causes Us greater 
pleasure and gratification than to increase the magnificence of 
the celebration by adding Our authority and presence to it.' 
He appointed Cardinal Gracias His Papal Legate, * solemnly to 
preside as Our representative over the Marian Congress.' 

On December 4th, 1954, 75 Prelates attended the opening 
ceremony of the Congress at Azad Maidan, a preliminary semi¬ 
religious service followed by a civic reception, at which India's 
Vice-President and Bombay’s Chief Minister were honoured 
guests and spoke in appreciative terms of the part which reli¬ 
gion plays in the life of every man, advocating the cause of 
toleration and religious freedom in Independent India. 
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Towards the closing hours of that same day there was a 
solemn midnight Pontifical High Mass at Azad Maidan. The 
Congress Grounds were packed to overflowing by an orderly 
crowd of prayerful worshippers. Prayer was the key-note of the 
great rally. During the silent hours of that night, surely seraphs 
wheeled on noiseless wing round every convent in Bombay, 
whence they bore heavenwards golden bowls of incense, the 
prayers of the Sisters calling down God’s blessing on the 
Congress. 

On the next day, Sunday, December 5th, a mighty wave of 
prayer rose from the churches in Bombay, where the visiting 
Prelates offered the Holy Sacrifice. These churches were 
crowded, everybody was there, they wanted to see and hear—a 
reminder of what happened in Palestine, when Jesus preached 
at Capharnaum, and the synagogue was packed to overflowing, 
so that people stood in the street in front of the building. Six 
privileged deacons were raised to the dignity of the priesthood 
on Bandra’s holy hill at Mary’s shrine. Her temple was that 
day declared a Minor Basilica, and the Chatelaine was solemnly 
crowned in acknowledgement of her Universal Queenship. 

On Monday, December 6th, the children had their day; and 
being young of heart and swift of feet, they sprinted ahead, 
outdistancing in prayer their elders, as on a famous Sunday morn¬ 
ing the Beloved Disciple outran Peter and arrived first at the 
tomb. 25,000 boys and girls attended the Children's Rally and 
Mass on the Congress Grounds at Azad Maidan at 7.30 a.m. 
Among them were 1,500 seven-year boys and girls who made 
their Solemn First Communion at this unique function. 

Let us pay a passing tribute to their parents. It was an 
ordinary working day, and the bread-winner of the family had 
to attend office, or workshop, or factory. On ordinary days the 
menfolk are at times exacting and expect things to be done for 
them. For once they were left to shift for themselves. They 
heard their helpmates say; 4 1 am busy, I must get the child 
ready.' The fathers did not grumble while the mothers gave 
finishing touches to their little ones’ hair and dress with deft 
and loving hands. Fathers and mothers had a share in the 
Children's Rally. 

Shortly after 7 a.m. on that Monday morning 25,000 boys and 
girls were on their way to Azad Maidan. I saw those living 
in the neighbourhood arrive on foot, boys in their Sunday best 
and girls in flowing white. The greater number came in 
crowded school-buses; and what was most impressive was their 
silence. No whispered words, no giggles on the sly; a subdued 

SI 
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earnestness and a seriousness beyond their years, yet every face 
aglow with radiant happiness. 

They were quietly shepherded into their places by self- 
effacing ushers, noiselessly, without fuss. Before the Mass 
began, the 25,000 burst into a song of joy: ‘Oh, Mother, I 
could weep for mirth!' Neither the words nor the tune are of 
outstanding merit, yet on that day they conveyed a message to 
the hearts of all who were there. An old priest, a dear friend 
of mine, who had not shed tears for many years, found himself 
weeping unashamed. 

During Mass the children sang the Kyrie in quavering unison. 
At the Offertory the practice, which formerly obtained in the 
Church, was symbolically observed. Groups of three boys and 
three girls from every school in Bombay made offerings of grains 
of wheat in their golden ears, of loaves of white bread all 
crumb without crust, of purple grapes like those of ancient 
Bosra, of wine red-coloured like the Blood shed on Calvary for 
the redemption of mankind. Then the young voices rang out 
into the thrice-holy song of praise which day and night rises 
unceasingly round the throne of God: Sanctus , sanctus , sanctus, 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth, * Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God, the 
Almighty.’ 

The First Communicants, nearest to the altar, were the first 
to be given the Bread of the Strong, and after them the other 
children in their thousands. The First Communicants, with 
lighted candles in their hands, then pledged their solemn word 
to remain steadfast in the Faith, and renewed the promises 
made on their behalf by godfather and godmother at the time 
of baptism. 

After the service, the Papal Legate consecrated the children 
to our Lady and raised his hand in blessing over them. His 
Eminence said that, in the opening sentence of his report on 
the Marian Congress, he would tell the Holy Father how proud 
he was of the children in Bombay. 

The children had set the pace, and the adults fell into step; 
on Tuesday, December 7th, the rising tide of prayer showed no 
signs of ebbing. At 8.30 there was a Low Mass for priests and 
religious in the Pro-Cathedral, attended by 700 clerics and over 
300 nuns. In every parish church of Bombay and in every 
boarding-school chapel the children were told the story of the 
Church of Silence and its persecuted members. They made the 
Way of the Cross imploring Christ in His sufferings to lighten 
the burden of His suffering followers. A similar religious ser¬ 
vice had been held on the previous evening, when prelates. 
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priests and laity had made the Way ©f the Cross in the Con¬ 
gress Grounds. 

On Tuesday afternoon 5,000 ailing and sick assembled at 
Azad Maidan, many of them hobbling with halting steps, and 
others in wheelchairs or on stretchers. And as in former days 
Christ walked through their midst, our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament was raised above them in benediction. There were 
no miracles, but as one of the suffering said: 4 I was im¬ 

measurably consoled/ 

These days special cultural sessions were held in various 
centres, some for priests, others for nuns, and still others for 
the laity. They were held in many languages: English, 
Konkani, Marathi, Tamil, Malayalam, Hindi, Gujerati and 
Telugu. In many languages a great multitude helped to fulfil 
in our own days the prophecy once made by a simple village- 
maiden in out-of-the-way Ain Karim, in a little-travelled 
mountainous district near Jerusalem: 4 Yea, behold henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed/ There was a Marian 
Exhibition, and on Tuesday evening, a Garland for Mary at 
Azad Maidan. 

This function was listed on the programme as A Musicalt, a 
term described in Webster as: 4 a social entertainment, usually 
private, of which music is the leading feature—a private con¬ 
cert/ Its French equivalent is une soiree musicale, 4 an even¬ 
ing party/ It was an evening party, since it started at 9 p.m.; 
but not at all private, since the attending audience numbered 
over 30,000. The prevailing atmosphere was prayerfully reli¬ 
gious, though there was joy and merriment and occasionally a 
round of applause. 

It was a 4 garland * woven in prose and poetry, in song and 
dance, a choral and orchestral harmony. Girls from 12 con¬ 
vent schools in Bombay took part in the choral speaking; 1,000 
children sang; and another hundred performed dances. They 
recited in English, sang in Hindi, intoned a Sanskrit hymn. 
The Marian Congress Choir and the Seminarians rendered 
Gregorian melodies and popular hymns. 

It was a 'garland' of song and action which kept the 
audience enthralled for three long hours, from 9 p.m. to mid¬ 
night, and from beginning to end its prevailing leitmotiv was: 
Beatam me dicent omnes generationes, 4 All generations shall 
call me blessed/ 

On Wednesday, December 8th, the closing day of the Marian 
Congress, the tidal wave of prayer rolled on its gigantic course. 
In the morning a Solemn Pontifical High Mass was celebrated 
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at Azad Maidan with ritual stateliness by the Papal Legate, 
with deacon, subdeacon and assisting priests all dressed in 
golden vestments, and with two dozen acolytes in red and white. 
The archbishops were ringed about the altar, the bishops knelt 
in close proximity, and behind them on bended knees hundreds 
of attending priests and nuns, and the multitude of the 
faithful. 

About noonday a twenty-float motor cavalcade of Marian 
tableaux made its long way from Mount Mary, Bandra, to the 
Congress Grounds, through the crowded streets of Bombay, con¬ 
veying silent messages of God's grace to many a non-Catholic 
passer-by. In the late afternoon the Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament started on its three-mile route through the streets in 
the vicinity of the Congress Grounds—the most spectacular 
event of the whole Marian Rally. 

The procession was made up of groups from 85 parishes of 
Bombay and from other dioceses as well. Pilgrims had come 
from Ajmer and Ahmedabad, Guntur, Indore and Nagpur, 
Poona and Patna, Raigarh and Ranchi, from Secunderabad and 
Tanjore. Among them there were Tamilians, Malayalis and 
Telugus, Bhils, Adivasis and Katkaris. They also joined in the 
procession, lending colour to the Marian pageant. They wore 
their provincial costumes, they prayed in their native tongues, 
they sang their tribal hymns. The parochial groups numbered 
98. Ahead of each group walked two men carrying a cloth 
stretched between two poles, with the name of the parish in¬ 
scribed on it; flag-bearers held high the banners of the parochial 
sodalities and confraternities. The members of each group 
marched twelve abreast, either singing or praying—an immense 
crowd, a jumble of tongues, a melody of tunes. 

Arrangements had been made for the children to line the 
streets and to pray and sing as the procession passed by. This 
became impossible; after 5 p.m., with the closing of the offices, 
men in their thousands stood in long rows, three and four deep, 
behind the children, and inevitably pushed gradually forward. 
The children solved the problem in their own way, from sight¬ 
seers they became participants; they joined the three-mile 
procession. 

After the parochial groups walked 800 priests, and over 400 
nuns. Then came the Prelates, Bishops and Archbishops. 
After them a band of many altar boys carrying lighted lanterns, 
and a dozen or more swinging censers and walking backwards, 
facing the Blessed Sacrament float. 

The float was a lightly-built, flat-topped trolley on rubber- 
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tyred wheels, with handle-bars, by means of which it was 
pushed forward by priests in alb and dalmatic. Its lower part 
was hung with draperies of red and velvet cloth, trimmed with 
white-braided cords ending in golden tassels. Its upper part 
was a garden of flowers surmounted by a white silken canopy, 
under which the Papal Legate knelt on a foldstool, with hands 
joined palm against palm and held breast-high, with eyes in 
adoring gaze on the Blessed Sacrament; and seeing none, though 
seen by many. 

It was 9 p.m. when the Blessed Sacrament float reached Azad 
Maidan. The Congress Grounds were overflowing with walkers 
in the procession, men, women and children, a sea of people, 
without a disturbing ripple. There was no jostling, no elbow¬ 
ing, no treading on other people's toes; everybody anxious to 
make room for his neighbour, though there was no room to 
spare. Their discipline and restraint did not pass unnoticed; 
the civil authorities afterwards commented on it, they had 
never seen the like before, yet there was not a policeman with¬ 
in the Congress Grounds. 

After the arrival of the Blessed Sacrament float, the Papal 
Legate, carrying the Monstrance, mounted the raised platform, 
and placed the Blessed Sacrament on the altar ringed round 
with prelates, priests and acolytes. Then His Eminence, facing 
the multitude, briefly voiced his gratitude to our Lady for 
having made the Congress such a great success. He then knelt 
before the Blessed Sacrament and read the solemn act of dedi¬ 
cation acknowledging and proclaiming Mary's queenship over 
India. He intoned the Te Deum in praise of God, to whom 
be glory for ever and for ever. Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament followed, and Christ was raised in benison over the 
kneeling multitude. . . . The Marian Congress was over. 

From Saturday, December 4th, till Wednesday, December 8th, 
Mary's name had been praised in a hundred ways, all of them 
variations of the Angel’s words of greeting: Ave Maria. That 
Wednesday night, an old man, too overwrought to sleep, sat 
before the open window of his one-room living quarters, whis¬ 
pering Hail Marys, gazing at the velvet-blue sky . . . and 
dreaming dreams. On a sudden he seemed to see the stars grow 
dim and the heavens made bright with a great shining light. 
And there appeared a woman that wore the sun for a mantle, 
with the moon under her feet, and a crown of twelve stars 
about her head. The gracious vision looked down with smiling 
eyes on the slumbering city, and from her parted lips fell words 
in grateful acknowledgement of the many greetings she had 
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received. The old man seemed to hear our Lady say: Ave 
Ecclesia Bombayensis . 

The Castle on the Hill. Above the Village in the Valley 

towers the Castle on the Hill, the 
new Diocesan Seminary, fast nearing completion, a dream come 
true. His Eminence Cardinal Agagianian has consented to 
perform the official inauguration of the Seminary in October 
1960. 

The dream itself was born soon after the opening of the 
Lima Seminary at Parel on June 13th, 1936. On that day 4 
Seminarians attended the inauguration ceremony; 2 late-comcrs, 
whose names were already on the rolls, turned up in the 
course of the following week; 3 more joined before the close of 
the year, so that there were nine in all. St. Augustine loved to 
speculate on the significance of numbers; had he been there, he 
would doubtless have pointed out that this augured well for 
the future, ‘ 3 ' being a ‘ perfect' number, and ‘3x3’ betoken¬ 
ing culminating excellence. The holy Bishop of Hippo would 
have been quite right in his forecast. 

The rapid growth of the Lima Seminary is vividly seen from 
the statistics. Nine seminarians in 1936; thirty-four in 1940; 
seventy-one in 1945; eighty in 1950; ninety-eight in 1955; and 
over one hundred and ten in 1960. Their number has always 
been on the increase. 

It took some time before the fruits of the Lima Seminary 
matured; only in 1942 was the first ordination service held. 
But from that year onwards candidates to the priesthood were 
annually ordained from Parel, seventy-two between 1942 and 
1958, sixty-four of these belonged to the Archdiocese of Bombay, 
eight to other dioceses: Indore, Poona, Ajmer. There is no 
denying that the Lima Seminary was a healthy child, so rapidly 
did it develop, and at the same time a 4 problem ' child, so fast 
did it outgrow its quarters. Professors and students were living 
in very crowded conditions. 

In 1940, a hastily constructed wing added to the Parel build¬ 
ing brought only temporary relief. Six years later, in 1946, the 
Seminary was once more suffering from congestion. The ques¬ 
tion uppermost in everybody's mind was: 4 What about next 
year and the year after?' For some time a plan had been afoot 
to transfer the Seminary to Andheri; and some advisers, more 
precipitate than wise, were all for building there without fur¬ 
ther delay. This plan was given up when it was realized that 
Bombay city was fast creeping out to Andheri, already a noisy 
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and populous suburb of Bombay. Strict building-restrictions 
were there enforced, and no high structure was allowed because 
of the neighbouring aerodrome, a centre of much traffic and 
more noise. 

However, as something had to be done, it was arranged in 
1953 that the Bombay Seminary at Parel should be divided. 
The Philosophers and Latinists stayed at Parel, while the 
Theologians were billeted in the * Pilgrim Home \ a house 
erected near Mary's shrine on Bandra Mount. This was of 
course but a makeshift arrangement, causing a lot of incon¬ 
venience: the teaching staff was divided; an extra set of servants 
had to be engaged; the Rector was continually travelling bet¬ 
ween Bandra and Parel, and in his eagerness to be everywhere 
was nowhere. For the time being, this could not be helped, 
the ecclesiastical authorities were at a loss what to do. 

Then an unexpected solution of the problem offered itself. 
In 1955 His Eminence Cardinal Gracias went to the United 
States. He was given a wonderful welcome all over the coun¬ 
try from the American hierarchy who had invited him. As a 
memento of his visit they offered to help him towards the build¬ 
ing of a new seminary in Bombay. It happened in this wise. 
Wherever the Cardinal went, he was asked: ‘Tell us some¬ 
thing about Bombay and its Seminary.' They were told so 
plainly and so eloquently that everywhere spontaneous offers 
of assistance were generously made. Substantial aid was pro¬ 
mised, and much was given then and there. His Eminence 
became a perambulating banking house patronized by Catholic 
charity in the persons of high-ranking American ecclesiastics: 
Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops and Monsignori. 

When the Cardinal returned to Bombay, he had ample funds 
at his disposal to make a beginning on the new Seminary. The 
money in hand, it was true, would defray only part of the build¬ 
ing cost, but His Eminence felt confident that those of his own 
household, the Catholics of Bombay, would not lag behind in 
generosity. The Seminary was, after all, their own house, 
meant for the students of today, tomorrow and the years to 
come. 

The Goregaon property was bought. It measures over 30 
acres—according to the deed of sale 30 acres and 18 gunthas, 
covering an area of 148,648 square yards; it is somewhat smaller 
than the Azad Maidan. 

Goregaon village and railway station is about 15 miles distant 
from Bombay. A twelve-minute walk eastwards brings you to 
the Goregaon property. It is a quiet spot, but not out of the 
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way. The railway station near-by affords a ready link with 
Bombay. The Western Railway connects Goregaon with the 
residential areas, dockyards, business centres and factories of 
the metropolis. 

The Goregaon property is not symmetrical, though it is 
roughly rectangular. Its southern boundary is a straight public 
road, the Aarey Road, called after the neighbouring milk-colony 
of that name. Its eastern boundary, at present a wavy line, 
will be straightened out by the projected construction of the 
Bombay-Ahmedabad highway. But the northern and southern 
boundaries are very irregular; however, by a stretch of the 
imagination, the shape of the property may be described as a 
four-sided figure bounded by two straight lines and two zig-zag 
ones. 

The property consists of rather neglected orchard land, 
planted with low and gnarled mango-trees and with tall, 
straight palmyras. The open spaces between the trees are bare 
in the dry season, except for an occasional Kala Kuda shrub. 
When the rains set in, dormant Nature awakes, and changes 
the barrenness into a paradise of flowers: balsams and forget- 
me-nots, glory lilies of India and spiderworts, and everywhere 
grasses, outstanding among them Job’s tears, larmes-du-Christ 
is the French name for them. Mango-trees and palmyras then 
rise from a carpet of colour beyond the weaving skill of crafts¬ 
men from Kashmir. The newly-acquired grounds slope gently 
upwards from west to east; and where they reach their highest 
point, the Seminary has been built. The first sod was turned 
on August 22nd, 1957, with visible pick-axe and invisible trust 
in God. Nor was the trust misplaced. At the time of writing, 
the building is almost completed, and will be formally opened 
in the coming month of October. 

The Seminary building is in the shape of a letter E, lying 
flat on the ground. The longest stroke represents the central 
building. The three perpendicular strokes are the side wings 
and the middle part of the building. 

The middle wing is a five-storey building; the north and south 
wings run four storeys high, the part between the two side 
wings a two-storey structure. 

The middle wing on the ground floor is divided in two by 
the porticoed entrance, with library, reading room, and parlour 
on the left, and on the right another parlour and lecture rooms. 

The first floor is likewise divided into two halves by an Aula 
magna or spacious lobby, with living-rooms for the Juniors and 
the Archbishop’s office on one side, and the Rector’s office with 
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more living-rooms on the other side. The second, third and 
fourth floors of the middle wing mainly consist of rooms and 
more rooms, of which there are a great number in a Seminary 
meant to house 200 seminarians and their teaching staff. The 
third floor is reserved for the members of the teaching staff. 
Each Theologian has his own little sanctum, but the Juniors are 
tented like boy scouts in camp in larger-sized rooms, four men 
sharing one room. Above the entrance of the middle wing is 
the common-room for the Professors, with a private chapel 
adjoining it. 

The four-storey side wings need not be described in detail. 
They consist of rooms, always more rooms: among them the 
Archbishop’s and his Secretary’s living-rooms, guests’ rooms, 
private rooms for students, and public recreation halls, lecture 
rooms, dining rooms and so on. The two-storey structure 
which is located between the two side wings runs parallel to 
them, and is accessible through the main entrance in the middle 
wing. Its ground floor is the Auditorium or Great Hall, with 
seating accommodation for 625 persons. It is used on festive 
days, when the Seminarians stage plays or the Professors organ¬ 
ize an academic discussion, with outside guests attending. 

The room immediately above the hall is the College Chapel, 
where the Master of the House dwells, and services are held. 
The Seminarians will gather there at stated times for prayer; 
individuals will go there to pay homage to our Lord in His 
silent Tabernacle; they will with deep feeling repeat St. Peter’s 
eager cry: 4 Lord, it is good for us to be here.’ 

This summary description falls short of the mark, badly so; 
and therefore earnest young men in quest of further informa¬ 
tion are cordially invited to go and see for themselves what the 
Seminary is like. And having seen, they may perhaps return 
again and stay for good in answer to God’s call from on high— 
Quod faxit Dens! 

Much has already been accomplished since the days His 
Holiness Pope John XXIII wrote on April 8th, 1959: 4 With 
special pleasure have we received the booklet [Diocesan 
Seminary, Bombay—a dream coming true], sent to us by you 
[the Cardinal] on the new seminary which, under your care and 
guidance, daily rises in its ample proportions. This will indeed 
be a splendid and magnificent work, from which the Catholic 
Church in India will benefit greatly, and which will give hope 
of better times.' But there remains much to be done. 

The Seminary has still to be furnished, playgrounds have to 
be laid out, the neglected orchard land in which the Seminary 
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stands has to be reconditioned and carefully tended. There is 
plenty of work ahead for visible swinging pick-axe and invisible 
trust in God. All will be done in due time with the assistance 
and help df the Catholics of Bombay, for whom the Sovereign 
Pontiff has promised to pray: * We pray God, the Author and 
Giver of all good things, to bestow whatever is good and 
pleasing and beneficial on the architects and on all those who 
by their prayers, work and advice are helping in this project.' 

Having thus given an account of the Village in the Valley 
and of the Castle on the Hill, we ask those who read this 
dosing paragraph of our long narrative to join with us in a 
prayer for the ecclesiastical ruler of the Village in the Valley, 
for the builder of the Castle on the Hill: Dorninus conservet 
eurn y ‘ May God grant him length of days’, pro divino nominis 
augmento , ‘ for the glorification of the Divine Name fideique 
exaltatione, ‘for the exaltation of the Faith’, ac animae suae 
salute , ‘ and for his own spiritual rewarding 
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De Silva, G.: cf. The Four Priests. 

D’Mello, J.: 119-28; cf. The Four 

Priests. 

D’Souza, Mgr.: 457-459. 

Dharwar: 299. 

During, Mgr.: 375-76, 390, 392, 434 
457, 458. 

Double Jurisdiction: nature and 
origin 62-68; civil interference 70-73; 
misleading the laity 73-80; trouble 
in Gloria Church 74-77; Mazagon 
fishermen 74; trouble in Salvagao 77- 
78; the Malvan Catholics 78-80; 
(after 1886) outside Bombay 345-48; 
in Bombay 348; suppression 22, 415- 
22; and British rulers 419. 

Espcran^a Church: and Whelan 105; 
and Hartmann 115. 

Fernandes, Braz: 115-19; cf. The 
Four Priests. 

Fidalgo School: 291. 

Fisher and Meurin: 307-8. 

Fort Chapel: 42-43, 55-57; end of 369. 

Fortini, Mgr.: 90-101. 
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Franciscans: in Bombay 2-4; expelled 
5-11. 

Frcre, Sir Bartlc: monument 273; and 
St. Mary’s 274. 

Furtado, B. X.: 271. 

Goa jurisdiction: 50-56; reversed 57- 
59. 

Goodicr, Mgr.: 392-410; (1914-19) 395- 
97; Archbishop 406; and Pcra 409- 
10; resignation 413-14, 417. 

Gracias, Valerian: 420, 437, 447, 450, 
453-55, 460-74. cf. Seminary, Marian 
Congress. 

Gyr, S.J.: 392-93. 

Hafelc, S.J.: 274. 

Hartmann, Mgr.: 108; arrival 111; 
and Esperan^a 115; and Salvacao 
115-19; and St. Michael’s 119-28; and 
Matta 129-44; plans 160; trials 190- 
93; tribute to 196; educational 
work: cf. Jesuit College, Catholic 
Press, Seminary; and Schism 267-68. 

Hierarchy: 333-34. 

Howard, Msgr.: 260. 

Hull, S.J.: 377-80; in defence of 

German Fathers 386-90, 395. 

Indianization: 447-55. 

Internment of Jesuits: 380-386. 

Jaques, S.J.: 216-17. 

Jesuit College: planned 163; and 
Poona 167-69, 174-75; and Bombay 
175-79; and Bnndra 183-84; vain 
attempts 188-190; cf. St. Xavier’s 
College. 

Jesuit novitiate: failure 295-97; 
foundation 442-44. 

Jesuits and Sidi: 239-41. 

Jesuits, Cooke and Gary: 232-39. 

Jesuits in Bombay: (before 1720) 226- 
46; (after 1848) 165-74, 181-82, 245, 
250-53. 

Jesuits in Province of the North: 224- 
26. 


Jesus and Mary Nuns: 200-203, 343„ 

369. 

Jiirgcns, Mgr.: 372-391; appointment 
372-73; regime 376; last days 39. 
Jurisdiction: cf. Goa J., Carmelite J.„ 
Double J. 

Karachi: independent mission 432-33; 
diocese 455. 

Karachi: St. Patrick’s High School: 
432-33. 

Kathkari settlement: 363. 

Kerr, S.J.: 311, 312. 

Khandala : 297. 

King’s Mandate: 254-55. 

Kyan, S.J.: 105, 165. 

Laity: interfering 41, 43, 47-48. 

Lima, Mgr.: 411-34; cf. Seminary. 
Loretto Nuns: 105, 200. 

Malvan Catholics: 78-80. 

Marian Congress: 463-70. 

Malta (da). Mgr.: 129-144, 326. 
Mauritius, Mgr.: 5-11, 12-14, 32. 
Mauritius MS.: 68-69. 

Mazagon School: 211-13. 

Menezes, Msgr.: 161, 269. 

Mcurin, Mgr.: (1825-1858) 276; (1858- 
1867) 277; Bishop 279; and Padroado 
279-83; and new Concordat 283-89; 
downfall 286-88. 

Meurin’s activities: 297-301. 

Meurin’s great scheme: 301, 417. 
Meurin’s pamphlets: 287, 301-302. 
Meurin’s recall: 301-322. 

Michael Anthony: 93, 101-102. 

Miguel de Lima: 62-64. 

Multa praeclare: 81-87. 

Noti, S.J.: 372. 

Novitiate: cf. Jesuit novitiate. 

Orphanage (boys): 203, 206, 211-15. 
Orphanage (girls): 193-203. 
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Padroado: origin and claims 15-25, 
28-31; decline 19-20; forfeiture 22, 
416. 

Padroado Defence Assoc.: 81-91. 

Padroado Defence Comm.: 353. 

Papal Seminary: in Poona 458-59. 

Parel property: acquired 226-29; con¬ 
fiscated 229-45, 

Payva (de), S.J.: I.isbon letter 242-44. 

Peniston, S.J.: 165, 207-209. 

Pera, Msgr.: 365-66, 373, 415. 

Pereira, Mgr. of Damaun: 373-75. 

Pereira, S.J.: 215-17. 

Pcrsico, Ignatius, Mgr.: 116, 133. 

Pessoa, Mgr.: 255. 

Peter of Alcantara I: 32-36. 

Peter of Alcantara II: vie. gen. 62: 
and Double Jurisdiction 65-68; and 
division of churches 66-67; Vic-Ap. 
70-89. 

Pinto, Mgr.: 457. 

Pius IX: letter to King 261. 

Plague: 369-70. 

Porter, Mgr.: 312, 323-44; his grave 
329. 

Portuguese missionary activities: 18, 
422. 

Portuguese power: decline 19-20. 

Portugucse-Vatican Agreement: (1950) 
421-22, 452-53. 

Probe Nostis: 146, 327. 

Propaganda: 22; and Padroado 23-25, 
51, 60-61. 

Protest and Petition: 131-32, 327. 

Provincial Council: 369. 

Puccinelli, S.J.: 255. 

Rampolla’s letter: 356, pamphlet and 
memorial 357-358. 

Regium Placet: 26-28. 

Reversal Notes: 359-361, 365, 374. 

Riklin, S.J.: 92, 93, 407, 414, 415. 

Rivara: 256, 259. 

Roberts, Mgr.: 437-59. 

Saba, Mgr.: 256, 260. 

Saint-Cyr, S.J.: 171. 


Salsette: decree 87, 89. 

Salva^ao under Goa: 66-67, under 
Propaganda 77-78, and Father 
Michael 101, and Hartmann 115-19. 

Schism: 203-69. 

Seculars: and laity 41-42, grievances 
46. 

Seminary: poor state 2, beginnings 
44 46, and Hartmann 159-63, 213-20; 
general summary 424-29; and Lima 
429-33; and Roberts 447; and 
Gracias 470-74. 

Sheehan, S.J.: 105, 165, 167. 

Sidi: in Bombay 239. 

Sophia College: 438-42. 

Spanish Fathers: arrival 399-406. 

St. Mary’s: 294-97; and Mcurin 307- 
308. 

St. Xavier’s: 288-91; rapid growth 
291-96; building fund 291; separation 
of college and school 292; educa¬ 
tional centre 293-94; jubilee 397-99. 

Stcichen, S.J.; 414. 

Strickland, S.J.: 171-72., * 

Studio ct vigilantia: 285, 327. 

The Four Priests: 145-49, 256-59. 

Torres, Mgr.: 93-100; 109-10, 326. 

Vath: on Meurin 319-22, 428. 

Vicariate of Bombay: 1854 division 
179-90, partitioning 193-96. 

Vicariates-aposlolic: first three 22, 
four more 84, and others 326, 329. 

Victorinus, Mgr.: 49-54, 57-60. 

Vigilance Comm.: 353. 

Wendt, S.J.: 252. 

Whelan, Mgr.: Coadjutor 91-93, Vic.- 
Apost. 102-109. 

Willy, S.J.: Karachi 432; Pro-Vicar- 
Ap.: 323-24. 

Wodchouse Road: 369. 

Zimmer, S.J.: 363. 
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